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PREFACE 


Ain’t no foreign country in the world foreign as Alabama to a 
New Yorker. They know all about England, maybe, France, 
never met one who knew ‘Bama.’ 

—Anonymous black Communist, 1945 


A fter spending several years hobnobbing with Euro- 
i pean, Asian, and Soviet dignitaries of the Third In¬ 
ternational, Daily Worker correspondent Joseph North made a most unfor¬ 
gettable journey to, of all places, Chambers County, Alabama. Traveling 
surreptitiously with a black Birmingham Communist as his escort. North 
reached his destination—the tumbledown shack of a “sharecropper com¬ 
rade”—in the wee hours of the night. The dark figure who greeted the two 
men “had read the Worker for years; solid and reliable, he was respected by 
his folk here, who regarded him as a ‘man with answers.’ The sharecropper 
was an elder in the Zion [A.] M.E. Church, who ‘trusts God but keeps his 
powder dry’; reads his Bible every night, can quote from the Book of 
Daniel and the Book of Job . . . and he’s been studying the Stalin book on 
the uation question.” 1 

Although North’s visit took place in 1945, on the eve of the Alabama 
Party’s collapse, the “sharecropper comrade” he describes above epito¬ 
mized the complex, seemingly contradictory radical legacy the Party left 
behind. Built from scratch by working people without a Euro-American 
left-wing tradition, the Alabama Communist Party was enveloped by the 
cultures and ideas of its constituency. Composed largely of poor blacks, 
most of whom were semiliterate and devoutly religious, the Alabama cadre 
also drew a small circle of white folks—whose ranks swelled or diminished 
over time—ranging from ex-Klansmen to former Wobblies, unemployed 
male industrial workers to iconoclastic youth, restless housewives to rene¬ 
gade liberals. 

These unlikely radicals, their milieu, and the movement they created 
make up the central subjects of this book. Heeding Victoria dc Grazia’s 
appeal to historians of the American Left for “a social history of politics,” I 
have tried to construct a narrative that examines Communist political oppo¬ 
sition through the lenses of social and cultural history, paying particular 
attention to the worlds from which these radicals came, the worlds in which 
they lived, and the imaginary worlds they sought to build. I pluraiize 
“worlds” to emphasize the myriad individual and collective differences 
within the Alabama Communist movement. Those assembled under the red 
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banner did not all share the same vision of radical opposition, nor were 
they motivated by the same circumstances. Neither the “Jimmy (or Jane) 
Higginses” of historian Aileen Kraditor’s mind nor the doughty, selfless 
caricatures of left-wing fiction, these women and men came from the 
farms, factories, mines, kitchens, and city streets, not as intellectual blank 
sheets but loaded down with cultural and ideological baggage molded by 
their race, class, gender, work, community, region, history, upbringing, 
and collective memory. Their ideas and concerns shaped the Party’s politi¬ 
cal practice and social life at the most local level. And, in turn, Alabama 
radicals were themselves shaped by local CP leaders’ efforts to change the 
way “ordinary” people thought about politics, history, and society. What 
emerged was a malleable movement rooted in a variety of different pasts, 
reflecting a variety of different voices, and incorporating countless contra¬ 
dictory tendencies. The movement’s very existence validates literary critic 
Mikhail Bakhtin's observation that a culture is not static but open, “capa¬ 
ble of death and renewal, transcending itself, that is exceeding its own 
boundaries.” 2 

And Alabama Communists had titanic boundaries to exceed. More 
than in the Northeast and Midwest, the regional incubators of American 
Communism, race pervaded virtually every aspect of Southern society. The 
relations between industrial labor and capital, and landlords and tenants, 
were clouded by divisions based on skin color. On the surface, at least, it 
seemed that there existed two separate racial communities in the segregated 
South that only intersected in the world of work or at the marketplace. 
Sharp class distinctions endured within both black and white communities, 
but racism tended to veil, and at times arrest, intiaraciai class conflict as 
well as interracial working-class unity. Alabama Party leaders could not 
escape the prevalence of race, despite their unambiguous emphasis on 
class-based politics. Indeed, during its first five years in Alabama, the CP 
inevitably evolved into a “race” organization, a working-class alternative to 
the NAACP. As Nell Painter observed, the rank-and-file folk “made the 
Party their own. In Alabama in the 1930’s, the CP was a southern, working- 
class black organization.” 3 

The homegrown radicalism that had germinated in poor black commu¬ 
nities and among tiny circles of white rebels remained deep underground. 
Alabama Communists did not have much choice. Their challenge to racism 
and to the status quo prompted a wave of repression one might ihink 
inconceivable in a democratic country. The extent and character of anti¬ 
radical repression in the South constitute a crucial part of our story'. When 
we ponder Werner Sombart’s question, “Why is there no socialism in the 
United States?” in light of the South, violence and lawlessness loom large. 
The fact is, the CP and its auxiliaries in Alabama did have a considerable 
following, some of whom devoured Marxist literature and dreamed of a 
socialist world. But to be a Communist, an ILD member, or an SCU 
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militant was to face the possibility of imprisonment, beatings, kidnapping, 
and even death. And yet the Party survived, and at times thrived, in this 
thoroughly racist, racially divided, and repressive social world. 

Indeed, most scholars have underestimated the Southern Left and have 
underrated the role violence played in quashing radical movements. Reli¬ 
gious fundamentalism, white racism, black ignorance or indifference, the 
Communists’ presumed insensitivity to Southern culture, their advocacy of 
black self-determination during the early 1930s, and an overall lack of class 
consciousness are all oft-cited explanations for the Party’s “failure” to 
attract Southern workers, 4 The experiences of Alabama Communists, how¬ 
ever, suggest that racial divisions were far more fluid and Southern work¬ 
ing-class consciousness far more complex than most historians have real¬ 
ized, The African-Americans who made up the Alabama radical movement 
experienced and opposed race and class oppression as a totality. The Party 
and its various auxiliaries served as vehicles for black working-class oppo¬ 
sition on a variety of different levels ranging from antiracist activities to 
intraracial class conflict. Furthermore, the CP attracted some openly big¬ 
oted whites despite its militant antiracist slogans. The Party also drew 
women whose efforts to overcome gender-defined limitations proved more 
decisive to their radicalization than did either race or class issues. 

I suppose I should say something about the now infamous debate over 
the CPUSA’s relationship to the Communist International. Although it had 
been brewing since the “new social historians,” who sought to rewrite CP 
history from the “bottom up,” challenged earlier studies by Theodore 
Draper and others depicting American Communists as veritable puppets of 
Kremlin intrigue, the controversy reached a climax in 1985 when battle 
lines were drawn between pro- and anti-Draper forces and a deluge of 
letters and articles engulfed the New York Review of Books. 5 As a twenty- 
three-year-old graduate student about to embark on what would have been a 
multivolumc dissertation on the Communist Party in South Africa and the 
American South, I was eager to enter the fray. But as I was an unknown 
entity in the academic community with only a book review to my credit, no 
respectable journal or newspaper would have taken me seriously. Neverthe¬ 
less, my youth and anonymity turned out to be a blessing in disguise, for 
after having spent the next four years living and breathing Alabama CP 
history, the whole debate seems, in retrospect, rather superfluous, even 
silly. 

Of course the Alabama cadre dutifully followed national and interna¬ 
tional leadership, just as Birmingham NAACP leaders jumped at every 
directive handed down from their executive secretary Walter W’hite. Local 
Communists cried out for direction, especially after wrestling with vague 
theoretical treatises on capital’s crisis or on the growing specter of fascism. 
Though they knowingly bucked national leadership decisions on a few 
occasions, local cadre tried their best to apply the then current political line 
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to the tasks at hand. But because neither Joe Stalin, Earl Browder, nor 
William Z. Foster spoke directly to them or to their daily problems, Ala¬ 
bama Communists developed strategies and tactics in response to local 
circumstances that, in most cases, had nothing to do with international 
crises. Besides, if Alabamians had waited patiently for orders from Mos¬ 
cow, they might still be waiting today. Not only were lines of communica¬ 
tion between New York and Birmingham hazy throughout the 1930s and 
1940s, but Birmingham Communists had enough difficulty maintaining 
contact with comrades as close as Tallapoosa County. 

The complex and decentralized structure of Party organization in Ala¬ 
bama requires a nuanced, somewhat detailed narrative sensitive to local 
history. Hammer and Hoe examines Party activity in the neighborhoods, 
industrial suburbs, company towns of the greater Binningham-Besseiner 
area, the black belt and its urban centers of Montgomery and Selma, and the 
eastern piedmont counties. When possible, I have tried to chronicle CP 
work in Mobile as well as in several northern Alabama counties, but 
Communists there did not have much of a public presence and left very few 
records. The organization of this book, therefore, reflects the Party’s 
multiissue, multicommunity focus. Following a brief portrait of Birming¬ 
ham form its inception to the Great Depression, Part I reconstructs the 
period from 1930 to 1935 in five thematic chapters. Chapter 1 documents 
the Party’s origins and early organizing efforts among Birmingham’s job¬ 
less from 1930 to 1933. Turning to the countryside, chapter 2 chronicles the 
Share Croppers’ Union’s first five years and offers some insights into the 
context and character of rural radicalism. The Party’s industrial organizing 
efforts and the intensification of antiradical repression during the 1934 
strike wave are the focus of chapter 3. The fourth chapter looks at the CP- 
led International Labor Defense’s challenge to black middle-class leader¬ 
ship and examines the racial, class, and sexual dimensions of the ILD’s 
involvement in alleged rape cases. The final chapter in Part 1 steps back 
from the narrative for a moment and explores the social, ideological, and 
cultural foundations of radicalism among black Communists, the ways in 
which Marxist pedagogy influenced their outlook, and the Party’s role in 
shaping class conflict within the black community. 

Part II, which deals with the Popular Front (1935—39), adopts a similar 
thematic format. Chapter 6 (1935-37) traces local leaders’ response to and 
interpretation of the new policy, discusses Communist efforts to build 
alliances with Southern liberals, and examines the effect of Popular Front 
politics on the Party’s rank-and-file. Chapters 7 through 9 analyze the 
Communists’ role in building both the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the Workers’ Alliance and document the collapse of the Share Crop¬ 
pers’ Union. These three chapters, along with chapter 6, explain the decline 
in black Party membership during the Popular Front. The Birmingham CP’s 
retreat from working-class militancy and entrance into the world of South- 
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ern liberalism-.the period from 1937 to 1939—are the subjects of chapter 

10. Part III, which covers the historical moment from the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
to U.S. entry into World War II, consists of a single chapter. Here we find 
the Party on the road to revitalization, not as an autonomous organization 
but as part of a much broader, radical interracial youth movement. Finally, 
the Epilogue sweeps through the war and postwar periods, reconstructing 
the Party's ultimate demise and ruminating on the legacy it left behind. 

In closing, 1 should add that some of the stories herein have been told 
before. Two decades ago an old black fanner named Ned Cobb shared his 
recollections of the Communist-led Share Croppers’ Union with Theodore 
and Dale Rosengarten. The result was the moving narrative All God’s 
Dangers (1974). Another participant-griot, Hosea Hudson, preserved the 
struggles of Birmingham Communists in his heavily edited book, Black 
Worker in the Deep South (1972). A few years later, the richness and 
complexity of Hudson’s life and the lives of his comrades were brilliantly 
captured by Nell Irvin Painter in The Narrative of Hosea Hudson, His Life 
as a Negro Communist in the South (1979). Two magnificent oral memoirs 
are a hell of an act to follow. No university-trained historian can match the 
beauty and grace of Cobb’s and Hudson’s storytelling, nor can she or he 
convey, with all the required subtleties, the feelings, the fears, the pride, 
the confusion—the mosaic of emotions that went with being black and 
radical in the depression South. In order to truly appreciate the men and 
women who made the movement, I urge all to read Rosengartcn’s and 
Painter’s wonderful narratives as companion volumes to this book. 

The saga of the Alabama Communist Party is but a chapter in a larger 
work waiting to be written. Communists were all over the South, from 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, to Oxford, Mississippi, influencing communities 
and individuals in ways we have yet to understand, making history we have 
yet to know. Though they never seized state power or led a successful 
socialist revolution below the Mason-Dixon line, Communists deserve a 
place in Southern history. As former Alabama Parly leader Robert Fowler 
Hall argued a few years ago, “If the courage of white liberals, though 
ineffective, is worth a book, the courage of Southern Communists during 
those three decades justifies some footnotes.” 6 At the very least, some 
books. 

Atlanta and Chapel Hill 
July 1989 
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PROLOGUE 

Radical Genesis: Birmingham, 1870-1930 


li is an industrial monster sprung up in the midst of a slow-mov¬ 
ing pastoral. It does not belong—ami yet it is one of the many 
proofs that Alabama is' an amazing country, heterogeneous, gro¬ 
tesque, full of incredible contrasts. Birmingham is a new city in 
an old land. 

—Carl Carmer 


P erhaps more than any other city, Birmingham comes 
closest to embodying the mythic New South creed. Its 
resident and absentee mine and mill owners turned a cornfield and a swamp 
into a multiracial, bustling, smoky bastion of industrial capitalism where 
profits ruled and the feudal values of the Old South echoed faintly in the 
background. Their wealth depended on a huge, disciplined, docile labor 
force, but unlike machines, working people and their advocates fought to 
alter conditions they considered unjust or intolerable. Thus, as a competing 
center of heavy industry, Birmingham was to the Deep South what Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, or Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was to the West—a cauldron of 
class conflict. But as Carl Carmer so eloquently explains above, the matrix 
of old and new makes Birmingham an unparalleled industrial center. The 
mine and mill owners hoped to mold an industrial proletariat in a city 
founded less than a generation after the abolition of chattel slavery' and 
“peopled . . . with two races afraid of each other,”* 

From the discovery and exploitation of large mineral deposits in cen¬ 
tral Alabama emerged the Birmingham industrial complex—a region of¬ 
ten called the “Pittsburgh of the South.” Before 1879, the Pratt Coal and 
Coke Company mined and exported the rich deposits of iron ore, coal, 
and limestone to Northern industries. When TCI took over the holdings of 
the Pratt Coal and Coke Company in 3886, which five years earlier had 
been purchased by industrialist Enoch Ensley, TCI became the most prodi¬ 
gious iron and steel manufacturer in die South. TCI swallowed up a large 
portion of the local iron and steel industry, and most remaining holdouts 
merged into three competing companies: the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company, the Woodward Iron Company, and the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company. 2 

The juxtaposition of limestone, coking coal, dolomite, and red hema¬ 
tite ore substantially reduced production costs, but it was not enough to 
make Birmingham’s coal and iron industry competitive on the national 
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market. Unlike the alluvial ore found in the Great Lakes region, Birming¬ 
ham’s deposits were buried deep below mountainous slopes, and the re¬ 
gion’s insufficient water supply, increased transportation costs, and the 
lower metallic content of its ore rendered capital investments comparatively 
higher. Yet, cheap black and white labor from the Alabama countryside 
compensated for the capital-intensive nature of mining, making the Bir¬ 
mingham district one of the least costly industrial centers in the country. 3 

Although Birmingham’s profits rarely measured up to expectations 
and fortunes were earned and lost in an economy that resembled a slot 
machine, the district nevertheless generated tremendous wealth for a tiny 
minority. In 1910, individuals whose net worth was over $35,000 com¬ 
prised merely 1 percent of the population, whereas 80 percent earned below 
$500 per annum. In addition to having the means for an elegant lifestyle, 
this small group of industrialists wielded enormous economic and political 
power. Interlocking directorships and control over various real estate, bank¬ 
ing, and mining ventures were held by such individuals as Henry T. 
DcBardcleben, Robert I. Ingalls, Hrskine Ramsay, Robert Jemison, Jr, 
Walter Henley, and others. Although few held political office, these men 
used financial strength to exercise considerable power over local govern¬ 
ment. Birmingham’s nouveau riche industrialists spent lavishly and devel¬ 
oped a strong consciousness of class and a sense of social cohesion. They 
built plush mansions in areas such as Shades Valley and Mountain Brooks 
Estates, distant from the bellowing smoke of the steel mills. In a spectacu¬ 
lar display of wealth, one Birmingham capitalist built a home replicating a 
Roman temple. Alongside numerous bronze and plaster statues sat “two 
dog houses, built like miniature Parthcnons, with classic porticoes and tiny 
pillars.” 4 

Below in the “valley of the furnaces” was another world in the making. 
Thousands of landless farmers from the surrounding counties, particularly 
blacks, were rapidly drawn into the orbit of industrial production. By 1900, 
55 percent of Alabama's coal miners and 65 percent of its iron and steel 
workers were black. Overall, African-Americans made up more than 90 
percent of Birmingham’s unskilled labor force by 1910, thus constituting 
one of the largest black urban communities in the New South. As in any 
other New South urban community, race penetrated all aspects of the city’s 
life. Segregation ordinances proliferated between 1900 and 1905, and Ala¬ 
bama’s move to disfranchise blacks reduced the state’s black voters from 
100,(XX) to a negligible 3,700 after 1901 . s Segregation in the public sphere 
reinforced the development of a separate black social and cultural world. 
Yet unlike Northern urban centers such as New York or Chicago, where 
blacks were concentrated in one or two dense sections of the city, Bir¬ 
mingham’s blacks resided in several segregated pockets situated along 
creekbeds, railroad lines, and alleys near the downtown area. Black work¬ 
ing-class neighborhoods throughout the first three decades of the twentieth 
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century suffered from lack of streetlights, paved streets, sewers, and other 
city services, Birmingham was an unmistakably segregated city, but spa¬ 
tially there was no single, identifiable black community to speak of. Ex¬ 
cluding the greater Birmingham area and the surrounding industrial sub¬ 
urbs, the central core of black residence settled along the Twentieth Street 
axis from the southern section of the city toward the railroad tracks which 
ran through downtown, 6 

Not ail blacks toiled in the mines, mills, kitchens, and streets of 
Birmingham. A tiny but influential black elite established a flourishing 
business district along Eighteenth Street in the heart of downtown. As early 
as 1890, the Reverend W. R. Pettiford founded and presided over Birming¬ 
ham's first black bank, the Alabama Penny Savings and Loan, And black 
residents often boasted of their millionaire inventor, Andrew J, Beard, or 
the affluent funeral director and insurance magnate, C, M, Harris, Black 
businessmen and religious leaders made their fortunes from a consumer 
base of working-class blacks, insured peaceful relations by creating alli¬ 
ances with white industrialists, and a handful secured enough “respectabil¬ 
ity” to retain the franchise. Like the white elite, they maintained their own 
exclusive social clubs and rarely interacted with poor blacks. While the 
Negro Federation of Women’s Clubs and allied organizations occasionally 
focused on social welfare issues, black Birmingham’s numerous religious 
and literary societies occupied a great deal of the black middle-class wom¬ 
an’s time. 7 

The black elite could not always find complete satisfaction in material 
wealth when they, too, were denied basic democratic rights. Some black 
middle-class spokesmen searched for autonomous alternatives to Jim Crow 
within and without the region. African colonization and other emigration 
schemes were proposed by blacks and white liberals during the late nine¬ 
teenth century, and in Oxford, Alabama, in 1899, a group of leading black 
citizens established one of the nation’s first all-black towns. In virtually 
every' case of black political assertion, however, the white status quo only 
recognized as spokespersons for the African-American community the 
black elite, whether followers of the accommodationist teachings of Booker 
T Washington or the Back-to-Africa movement of Bishop Henry' McNeil 
Ifimcr. And rarely was the black elite’s self-appointed leadership chal¬ 
lenged by the masses of blacks. 8 

The newly created industrial complex also attracted significant num¬ 
bers of immigrants from Northern mining communities or directly from 
Europe. By 1890 first- and second-generation immigrants, particularly 
Italians, Scots, Germans, and Britons, comprised nearly one-fourth of 
Birmingham’s white population-—a substantial number for the urban South. 
More striking is the fact that in 1910 one-half of the coal, iron, and steel 
workers were immigrants, many of whom had been skilled colliers and 
metal workers before moving South. As Southern whites left the farm to 
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take advantage of Birmingham’s employment opportunities, the percentage 
of immigrants in the labor force declined precipitously. Although thousands 
of white migrants found their way into the cotton mills and lumber yards in 
other parts of the state, a large portion joined black workers and immigrants 
in the mines and steel factories. 9 

During the first three decades of the twentieth century thousands of 
Southern women also left the farm and found work in the greater Birming¬ 
ham area or simply labored as unpaid workers in (lie households of their 
husbands who toiled in the mines and mills. The proletarianization of white 
females drawn to the state's rapidly growing textile industry hardly affected 
Birmingham; textile factories there employed only 283 women in 1930. 
The city’s 8,038 white working women were scattered in dozens of occupa¬ 
tions, mainly clerical and professional pursuits. Although limited wartime 
industrialization led to an increase in white female wage labor, by 1930 
most white women worked as housewives. In fact, despite numerical in¬ 
creases, the percentage of women wage earners in the state decreased from 
40.9 percent in 1910 to 25.5 percent in 1930. And this figure mainly 
indicates the status of white women, of whom 85 percent were reportedly 
housewives in 1930. In 1920 black women comprised 60 percent of the 
city’s 20,082 female workers, and of that number 87 percent were engaged 
in domestic work. 10 

The thousands of women and men who streamed into Birmingham 
searching for opportunities made up the cheap labor force from which local 
capitalists could make their fortunes. Yet the city’s young proletariat was hy 
no means docile. On the contrary, many had had some organizing experi¬ 
ence. Two decades prior to the Populist upheaval of the 1890s, James T. 
Rapier, black leader of the Labor Union of Alabama, an affiliate of the 
newly formed National Labor Union, attempted to organize black industrial 
and agricultural workers throughout the state. More significantly, the 
Knights of Labor and the Greenback-Labor party established a tradition of 
militant, interracial unionism among Birmingham coal miners. Blacks 
comprised the majority of Greenback-Labor supporters in the Birmingham 
district before the party dissolved in 1880. Working among black and white 
coal miners and lumber workers throughout Alabama, the Knights proved 
quite effective, establishing a number of local assemblies in Jefferson 
County. While Knights led several small strikes in Alabama’s coal fields 
between 1882 and 1885, the organization on a national level began to 
decline after 1886, partly because of antilabor hysteria following the 
Haymarket Affair, the emergence of the AFL, and the leadership’s decision 
to adopt a no-strike pledge. 11 

The UMW (a local movement distinct from the UMWA), founded by 
ex-Knights and rural migrants who brought agrarian radicalism to the mines 
and mills, 52 continued organizing Birmingham workers until it was crushed 
during the coal miners’ strike of 1894. Late in the decade, however, na- 
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tional leadership in die UMWA reinvigorated organized labor in Alabama’s 
coal mines and began a campaign to rebuild the union. All three organiza¬ 
tions left a remarkable record of labor activity: of 603 strikes initiated by 
Alabama’s workers between 1881 and 1936, 303 took place during 1881- 
1905. But as the twentieth century approached, white workers began to drift 
away from the UMWA; during both the 1904 and 1908 coal miners’ strikes, 
black workers were in the majority. Taking advantage of the large black 
presence in the UMWA, employers adeptly used racist propaganda, vio¬ 
lence, and black convict labor to weaken unionism in Alabama’s coal 
fields. 13 

In the aftermath of the 1908 strike, TCI executive George Gordon 
Crawford adopted the paternalistic methods of the parent company, United 
States Steel, as a bulwark against unionism and to create a more stable labor 
force. Because of poor working conditions, dilapidated housing, overbur¬ 
dened public facilities, and polluted water supplies, the turnover rate for 
Birmingham labor hovered around 400 percent. Crawford sought to turn 
the situation around by establishing workers’ villages with decent, well- 
constructed homes, playgrounds, schools, churches, and health facilities 
for employees. These segregated company-owned settlements were laid out 
in greater Birmingham’s industrial suburbs, especially North Birmingham, 
Woodlawn, Ensley, Greenwood, Collegeville, Smithfield, and Fairfield. 
The city of Bessemer established a similar residential pattern in which 
miners and some steel workers lived in company-owned double-tenant 
“shotgun” houses. By 1920 over 17,000 workers lived in homes maintained 
by various industrial concerns and ranging in quality from well-constructed 
wood frame houses to shoddy dwellings of board and batten construction. 
Although conditions improved in many company communities and the 
turnover rate dropped significantly to 5.1 percent in 1930, TCI exercised 
greater control over workers’ lives. 54 

The UMWA in Alabama was temporarily crushed after World War I, 
more the result of state violence and race baiting than TCI’s paternalistic 
policies. Disaster followed when Birmingham coal miners, three-quarters 
of whom were black, struck for higher wages in 1919, and again in 1920. 
Backed by state troops dispatched by Governor Thomas Kilby, TCI crushed 
the strike as well as the UMWA in Alabama. The union’s collapse marked 
the end of biracial unionism in Alabama until the 1930s. 1S 

Iron ore miners and iron and steel workers did not establish the same 
tradition of interracial unionism during this period. The Metal Trades Coun¬ 
cil of Birmingham concentrated its efforts exclusively on skilled workers, 
ignoring black workers who comprised nearly one-half of the steel and iron 
workers and 70 percent of the ore miners. Given the unwritten racial quota 
on occupational mobility and the slowness of technological change in the 
iron and steel industry, black workers remained unskilled and, therefore, 
unorganized. In the iron ore mines, mass industrial organizing efforts were 




Black convict laborers , Banner Mine, Alabama (courtesy Birmingham Public 
Library) 


not only met with force and violence, but company officials used racist 
propaganda to keep black and white workers divided. Attempted strikes in 
1918 and 1919 left the nascent industrial organizing campaign in shambles, 
and hundreds of dedicated union men, black and white, were blacklisted 
during the years that followed, !6 

The swelling ranks of women workers remained largely unorganized, 
and middle-class women’s reform movements barely took notice of female 
toilers, particularly black women. Black domestic laborers, the majority of 
the female work force, were considered unorganizable and unimportant and 
thus were virtually invisible in the eyes of white male labor organizers, 
White middle-class women initiated a vibrant reform movement around 
woman suffrage, the YWCA movement, child labor reform, and opposition 
to convict labor. But middle-class reformers excluded poor white women 
and often—especially in the case of woman suffrage—exhibited hostilities 
toward their darker sisters. In the end, a dynamic women’s interracial 
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movement did not spring up in Birmingham as it had in areas such as 
Atlanta and Memphis. 17 

With the death of the Knights of Labor, working-class radicalism had 
few organized outlets. The Socialist party was visibly active in the state 
around the turn of the century, claiming four hundred members in 1908. 
The Socialists eventually attracted a small following among poor white 
farmers in Baldwin, Bibb, Covington, and Cullman counties and among a 
handful of Birmingham skilled workers. It reached its peak in electoral 
strength in 1912 when Alabamians cast 3,029 votes, 2.6 percent of the 
state’s electorate, for Eugene Debs. In Birmingham the only Socialist who 
held office was Arlie K. Barber, a staunchly anticorporate suburban drug¬ 
gist elected to the city commission in 1915. 18 

Unlike Louisiana and parts of Texas, where Southern Socialists orga¬ 
nized blacks—albeit in separate locals—in Alabama the SPA was strictly a 
“white man’s party.” 19 In 1905, Montgomery Socialist E. F. Andrews main¬ 
tained that organizing blacks, especially on an integrated basis, would have 
disastrous results. Northern Socialists did not understand, he explained in 
1905, that white Southerners were surrounded by “some eight millions of 
more or less civilized people, belonging to a race in a stage of evolution so 
far removed from our own that for aught we can see at present, assimilation 
must be impossible for an indefinite period ” Like many other Southern 
Socialists, Andrews believed the time was ripe for propagandizing the 
Socialists’ cause but feared organizing blacks would lead to charges of 
fostering social equality. 20 

T 1 he decade after World War I w r as marked by unsettling social and 
economic transformations affecting all strata of Birmingham society. 
Following two decades of mercurial growth, conservative values clashed 
with the course of industrialization. Xenophobia, racism, and rigid moral- 
ism informed mainstream politics in Birmingham during the 1920s, lasting 
well into the 1930s. White supremacist groups organized by some of the 
city’s leading citizens hoped to establish order and a degree of cultural 
homogenization through intimidation and violence. The Ku Klux Klan, in 
particular, enjoyed huge numerical and financial support during the 1920s, 
emerging as one of the city’s most powerful political forces. Klansmen 
sought to cleanse their city of Jews, Catholics, labor agitators, and recalci¬ 
trant African-Americans who refused to accept “their place” in the hierar¬ 
chy of race. 21 A large number of poor whites were also drawn to this 
essentially middle-class Protestant movement, but their participation did 
not improve the squalid poverty many were forced to endure long before the 
stock market crash of 1929. 

Organized labor did not completely buy into the reactionary tenden¬ 
cies of Southern “Jazz Age” politics. Although Industrial unionism lay 
prostrate, craft unions successfully fought for municipal reforms and sus- 
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lained a dynamic involvement in local politics after World War 1. Robert La 
Follette’s Farmer-Labor party, for instance, received nearly 12 percent of 
the votes in Jefferson County. The Labor Advocate, journal of the Birming¬ 
ham Trades Council, sustained somewhat of an urban populist tradition. It 
not only fought rising rents in working-class neighborhoods but supplied 
the single-tax movement and called for municipal ownership of public 
utilities. A. H. Cather’s eclectic Southern labor Review, though not an 
official publication of the Birmingham labor movement, combined both 
radical and conservative tendencies. Gather outright!y attacked capitalism, 
called for unity of farmers and workers, advocated “cooperationism” under 
Christian principles, yet was among the most avid supporters of the temper¬ 
ance movement." 2 Nonetheless, it is difficult to assess the impact of tile 
labor press during she 1920s when all that remained of the labor movement 
after 1922 was fragmented craft unionism. Nativism, racism, and the vio¬ 
lence which accompanied these attitudes served as an effective bulwark 
against the resurgence of an already emaciated labor movement. 

The war and postwar period altered black lives fundamentally. North¬ 
ern employment opportunities and Southern injustice compelled a substan¬ 
tial portion of Southern blacks to snake their way North, although several 
thousand rural migrants first tested the urban South. Because the expansion 
of Birmingham’s industrial complex also drew vast numbers of black peo¬ 
ple from rural Alabama and Georgia into the steel and iron mills, the influx 
into the already overcrowded and highly segregated metropolis led to a 
deterioration of living conditions. Moreover, the country’s failure to fulfill 
wartime promises of equality and the renewed militancy of returning war 
veterans left race relations in Birmingham unusually tense. Compounded 
by the struggles of black miners during the violent strikes of 1919 and 
1920—21, postwar Birmingham could have erupted much like Chicago; 
indeed, authorities anticipated riots in the “Magic City.” 23 Nevertheless, the 
ways in which postwar black radicalism manifested itself in most of the 
country were not duplicated in Alabama. Besides emigration schemes that 
had no apparent connection with the UNIA, Garveyism had few organized 
followers among black Alabamians. In 1922, a small group of UNIA 
adherents lived in Neenah and Camden, Alabama, and a handful of North 
Birmingham residents read the Garveyite tabloid, the Negro World, and 
contributed funds to the UNIA nationally; but there is no evidence that an 
active chapter ever existed in Birmingham. 24 By 1923, the UNIA had 
established divisions in Mobile and neighboring Prichard, Alabama, but 
these chapters were quite small: in 1926, the Prichard Division, Alabama’s 
largest UNIA division, reported only eleven dues-paying members. 2< ‘ 

Responding to racial tensions and rising expectations, branches of the 
NAACP were established in several Alabama cities, including Birming¬ 
ham, Selma, Uni on town, Blocton, Anniston, Tuscaloosa, and Montgom¬ 
ery. These branches, established by black middle-class leaders, intended to 
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redirect black resistance toward more respectable avenues. The Birming¬ 
ham branch, for instance, grew directly out of the Colored Citizens' League 
of Bessemer, an organization of ministers and businessmen founded in 
1916. In 1919 the league created a committee on race relations in order to 
quell potential violence, and out of this postwar committee emerged the 
Birmingham branch of the NAACR 26 

The NAACP in Alabama could not sustain the immediate postwar 
enthusiasm for black organization. Although the Birmingham chapter 
claimed nearly a thousand members in 1919, in less than three years its 
membership dropped to a dismal thirty-six, and in 1923 it reported only 
fourteen dues-paying members. Five years later, the branch ceased operat¬ 
ing altogether. Similarly, the Montgomery branch, founded in 1918, bal¬ 
looned to six hundred in 1919, only to dwindle to a paltry forty-three dues- 
paying members a year later. Ku Klux Klan intimidation and other forms of 
repression partly explain the rapid demise of the NAACP during the 1920s, 
but racial violence notwithstanding, the association’s local leadership ig¬ 
nored the problems black working people faced daily. The Birmingham 
branch’s agenda focused more on the city’s black business interests than on 
racial violence, the denial of civil liberties, and the immediate problems 
confronting the poor. The black middle class’s silence was broken briefly in 
1926, however, by a black Birmingham school teacher named Indiana 
Little. Six years after white women won the right to vote, Little led a 
predominantly female crowd of one thousand to the steps of Jefferson 
County courthouse and demanded an immediate end to black disfranchise¬ 
ment. City officials refused to hear her arguments and arrested her for 
vagrancy. 27 

I n the final analysis, white middle-class reformism was more concerned 
with working people’s moral behavior than their economic well-being, 
and black middle-class reformism, with its mild pleas for a junior partner¬ 
ship in democracy, was crushed to earth. Shorn of effective organization, 
workers approached a new decade on the threshold of economic disaster. 
The urban South began to feel the effects of the Great Depression as early as 
1927, two years before the stock market crash. The Birmingham Trades 
Council reported an unemployment rate of 18 percent in February 1928, 
and between 1926 and 1929 the Jefferson County Red Cross's relief rolls 
more than doubled. Huge numbers of black and white workers were laid off 
in 1929 when TCI. shut down two blast furnaces in Bessemer. A year later, 
coal production had reached its lowest level since 1921, pig iron output had 
dropped by over 41 percent, and to exacerbate an already desperate situa¬ 
tion, Jefferson County experienced a surge of migrants hoping to escape 
rural poverty. And although poor blacks, particularly recent arrivals from 
the rural areas, had suffered steady economic deterioration since the post¬ 
war recession, whites suddenly found themselves faced with similar cir- 
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cumstances. Most striking is the fact that the percentage of white workers 
on the county relief rolls jumped from 14.5 percent in 1926 to 32.5 percent 
in 1930. 28 

By 1930, black and white working people had very little in the way of 
organizational power, and in the shadow of a decade of Klan violence and 
racist backlash within the labor movement, the prospects of interracial 
unity seemed unrealizable. As the effects of the depression began to take 
their toll, workers, particularly blacks, had few weapons against plant 
shutdowns and massive layoffs. 



PART I 

The Underground, 1929-1935 


We was up against some pretty rough terror. Those days was 
rough. You couldn't pitty-pat with people. We had that that we’d 
tell people—when you join, it’s just like the army, but it’s not 
the army of the bosses, it’s the army of the working class, orga¬ 
nizing to make things get better. 

—Ho sea Hudson 


With our few pennies that we collected we ground out leaflets 
on an old rickety mimeograph machine, which we kept con¬ 
cealed in the home of one of our workers. We were obliged to 
work very quietly, like the Abolitionists in the South during the 
Civil War, behind drawn shades and locked doors. 

.-Angelo Herndon 






ONE 

An Invisible Army: Jobs, Relief, and the Birth 
of a Movement 

We were the slaves in Pharaoh’s land 
You and he and 1, 

And we were serfs to feudal hands 
Now that times gone by. 

Prentices in cities, prisoners for debt. 

Hunted vagrants, parish poor, 

Our life is a lie. 

We move an invisible army. . . . 

—“Ali of Us Together” (Southern labor song, ca. 1930s) 


F or Communists eager to get on with the task of revolu¬ 
tion, the South was a new, mysterious frontier. Arriv¬ 
ing in Gastonia, North Carolina, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Greenville, 
South Carolina, and Birmingham, Alabama, they brought with them the 
cultural and ideological baggage of a Northern, urban-based movement, 
including assumptions about the backwardness of Southern workers. Yet, 
gnawing at the edges of their preconceptions was a policy that situated 
Southern blacks at the heart of the region’s revolutionary movement. Fol¬ 
lowing nearly a decade of resolutions and reassessments on the “Negro 
Question,” in 1928 the Sixth World Congress of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional insisted that blacks concentrated in the black belt counties of the 
Deep South constituted an oppressed nation. This region, dominated by 
cotton plantations, consisted of counties with a numerical black majority. 
As an oppressed nation, the resolution maintained, African-Americans had 
the right to self-determination: political power, control over the economy, 
and the right to secede from the United States. In 1930 the resolution was 
altered to account for the differences between North and South. Northern 
blacks, the new resolution argued, sought integration and assimilation, and 
therefore the demand for self-determination was to be applied exclusively 
to the South. ! 

The new position opened a new chapter in CPUSA history. With the 
possible exceptions of B. H. Lauderdale, a white Communist from Becken- 
bridge, Texas, who tried unsuccessfully to place the Communist Party on 
the ballot in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama in 1922, and William Z. 
Foster, who orchestrated a Southern presidential campaign tour in 1928, the 
Party never ventured south before 1929. Apparently unaware of the region's 
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own history of working-class and rural radicalism, national Communist 
leaders presumed the South to be an impenetrable bastion of racist conser¬ 
vatism and derided the notion that Southern blacks had their own radical 
tradition. Communist John Owens opposed bringing Southern blacks into 
the Party because “the vast majority of southern Negroes are not revolu¬ 
tionary, not even radical. Given a society of peace, prosperity and security, 
they are content to drift through life.” 2 

On the other hand, Southerners evaluated Northern radicals through 
their own ideological lenses. When the Communists entered the Magic City 
to extend their form of immigrant, urban, working-class radicalism to the 
industrial South, they entered a world unaccustomed to “Reds” outside the 
pale of mythology. Residents became familiar with Communism through 
radio and newspapers or through hearsay and urban folklore—stories of 
North Carolina textile strikers were hardly ignored by Southerners, black or 
white. 3 Popular myths of evil Reds wishing only to sow the seeds of discord 
were intended to neutralize the Party’s message. But the depression had hit 
Alabama so hard that many working people, especially blacks, viewed 
hunger and joblessness as the greater evil. Thus, for some the Communists 
were devils incarnate; for others they were avenging angels. But for all 
Birminghamians the CP was a new and strange addition to the Southern 
landscape. 

The Central Committee of the CPUSA chose Birmingham, the center 
of heavy industry in the South, as headquarters for the newly established 
District 17, encompassing Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida, Tennes¬ 
see, and Mississippi. Located on she fringe of she black belt, Birmingham 
also served as a jumping-off point for she organization of sharecroppers and 
agricultural workers. 4 The first full-time organizers in Birmingham were 
Tom Johnson and Harry Jackson, two veteran white Communists who had 
been active trade union organizers in the North. Johnson had worked in 
Cleveland, and Harry Jackson had spent considerable time as a longshore¬ 
man in San Francisco. The precise moment of their arrival is rather hazy, 
but they were visibly active late in 1929, having established contact with 
Italian metal worker James Giglio before arriving. Giglio had earlier 'writ¬ 
ten to the CP-led TUUL in New York and shortly thereafter established a 
Birmingham chapter of the Meta! Workers Industrial League. Through 
Giglio, Johnson met with black TCI workers in Ensley, an industrial suburb 
of Birmingham, and subsequently recruited the first Communist Party unit 
at a street-comer meeting in a black section of town. The Party even opened 
an office downtown (2117 ! /2 Second Ave. North), though its presence was 
brief. A few weeks later, on March 23, 1930, the TUUL held its first mass 
meeting. Some two hundred participants, about three-quarters of whom 
were black, piled into the Joy Boys Dance Hall in downtown Birmingham 
to hear speeches by Giglio, Tom Johnson, and Walter Lewis, a newly 
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recruited black steel worker from Montgomery. The meeting went without 
incident, but within days Giglio’s home was firebombed. 5 

The bombing was enough to convince Party leaders to lie low for the 
next two months. Meanwhile, the Central Committee dispatched an addi¬ 
tional veteran organizer to strengthen the Birmingham cadre. Fresh from a 
year in the Soviet Union, the twenty-four-year-old. New York-bom Frank 
Bums had been an active Communist since 1926. Bolstered by Bums's 
appointment, the Party resumed its organizing efforts with a mass meeting 
on May 22, at which lom Johnson delivered a poignant address before a 
sympathetic and predominantly black crowd of over two hundred. Citing 
examples of recent lynchings in Georgia and Texas to excoriate Southern 
racism, Johnson proposed the idea of black self-determination in the black 
belt, advocated social and economic equality for blacks, and was reported 
to have “lauded the Soviet government.” 'Ike other two speakers, Bums and 
Walter Lewis, called for the abolition of segregation in the city’s cafes and 
public transportation and strongly condemned racism as die stumbling 
block to improving all workers’ lives. 6 

The meeting made a lasting impression on several participants, includ¬ 
ing an eighteen-year-old black coal miner named Angelo Herndon, whose 
incarceration for organizing black and white workers in Atlanta two years 
later would make him one of the most celebrated black Communists in the 
country. Bom on May 6, 1913, in the steel and coal mining town of 
Wyoming, Ohio, Herndon and his thirteen brothers and sisters grew up 
amid poverty. Herndon’s mother, a very religious woman who had hoped 
young Angelo would choose the ministry as his livelihood, was left alone to 
care for fourteen children after the death of her husband. At age thirteen, 
Herndon and one of his brothers left home in search of jobs, eventually 
finding work in the coal mines of Birmingham. The grueling labor and 
unfair practices of coal operators ignited a number of confrontations be¬ 
tween groups of workers and foremen-—encounters that would eventually 
play a significant role in Herndon’s radicalization. Persuaded by the Party’s 
commitment to social justice and racial equality, Herndon joined the Com¬ 
munists and quickly became one of Binuingham’s most active organizers. 7 

As the summer approached. Communists moved their gatherings from 
indoor halls to outdoor parks. In May, about seven hundred blacks and one 
hundred whites gathered in Capitol Park to demand relief for unemployed 
workers and to protest die recent arrests of six Communists in Atlanta. The 
organizers then led an impromptu march to the Birmingham Community 
Chest headquarters to demand immediate relief but were turned away by 
nearly one hundred police officers. 8 The incident prompted city commis¬ 
sioner Jimmie Jones to conduct a full-scale investigation into radical activi¬ 
ties and to introduce a strict criminal anarchy ordinance to “curb commu¬ 
nism.” Passed unanimously by the city commission on June 17, 1930, the 
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new ordinance made it unlawful for anyone to advocate “criminal anarchy” 
by print or word of mouth or to be a member of an organization which does 
so. Conviction could result in fines up to $100 and 180 days in jail. 9 

In defiance of the new ordinance, the Communists held an open 
meeting to elect delegates to the National Convention on Unemployment in 
Chicago, and a few days later a group of 250 black workers attended a 
demonstration in Capitol Park. The Party’s disregard of the new law, com¬ 
pounded by heightened racial tensions surrounding black congressman 
Oscar DePriest’s announced visit to Birmingham, induced greater police 
repression. During a demonstration in Wilson Park held on June 28, city 
detectives arrested several Communists, including leading black organizer 
Gilbert Lewis, charging them with “advocating social equality between 
whites and negroes.” Earlier that day, Tom Johnson and Oscar DePriest 
were burned in effigy by a mob of whites. 50 

Throughout the summer, Birmingham police invoked the criminal 
anarchy ordinance to arrest known activists and raid the homes of black 
workers suspected of possessing radical literature. Although the arrests led 
to few convictions and the charges were usually dropped or reduced to 
vagrancy violations," die constant harassment took its toll on Party work. 
Conceding that the repression in the South was much greater than else¬ 
where, the district bureau formulated plans for creating armed and unarmed 
defense corps in Birmingham and Chattanooga. The unarmed groups were 
to be trained in street fighting tactics to protect demonstrators and delay 
police, while the select armed corps was supposed to protect organizers in 
mining camps and other isolated areas. Although the armed defense corps 
were apparently never activated. Communist leaders kept firearms for self- 
defense and occasionally pawned them when funds were low. When police 
raids failed to turn up documents, guns were often confiscated. 12 

In the midst of heightened police repression, the Party initiated a 
Southern-based radical weekly and established a workers’ school for its new 
recruits. At the behest of the Central Committee, twenty-four-year-old 
James S. Allen (ne Sol Auerbach) left his post as editor of the Labor 
Defender, the journal of the ILD, and traveled south with his wife and 
comrade, Isabelle Allen, and a paltry sum of $200 to launch the Southern 
Worker. Datelined Birmingham in order to confuse police, it was originally 
published in Chattanooga where anti-Communist repression was no: as 
great. 13 The first issue of the Southern Worker appeared on August 16, 
1930. Selling for two cents a copy, three thousand copies were printed and 
distributed throughout Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and the Caroliaas. 
Allen’s first editorial statement described the new publication as “a paper of 
and for both the white and black workers and farmers. It recognizes only 
one division, the bosses against the workers and the workers against the 
bosses.” The only way to achieve the demands of the working class, he 
reasoned, was through proletarian revolution. Surprisingly, the editorial 
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statement did not mention the Party’s position on self-determination in the 
black belt, and it contained very little discussion regarding the specific 
struggles of African-Americans. The paper’s credo notwithstanding, so 
much space was devoted to the problems of black working people that 
Southem-bom white Communists occasionally commented on the paper’s 
perceived problack bias. In a letter to the editor, one white Party member 
complained that he could not sell subscriptions for a paper that "devotes 90 
percent of its news to Negroes and 10 percent to whites.” 14 

Allen had good reason to devote more space to black working people. 
From the beginning, Birmingham blacks exhibited a greater interest in the 
Party than did whites. The Communists’ original cadre of three organizers 
in 1929 was augmented to over ninety by the end of August 1930, and over 
five hundred working people populated the Party’s mass organizations, of 
whom between 80 and 90 percent were black. 1S There was little doubt in the 
minds of district organizers that “Negroes ... are the decisive strata 
among [the] toiling masses in the South.” During the 1930 election cam¬ 
paign, the Communist Party did what no political party had done in Ala¬ 
bama since Reconstruction: it endorsed a black candidate, Walter Lewis, 
for governor. The election platform included complete racial equality and 
maintained that the exercise of self-determination in the black belt was the 
only way to end lynching and achieve political rights for Southern blacks. 16 

Alarmed by the Communist Party’s growing support among black 
working people, leading white citizens and government officials tempo¬ 
rarily breathed a sigh of relief when a congressional committee to investi¬ 
gate “communist propaganda” under Congressman Hamilton Fish decided 
to hold hearings in Birmingham. Predictably, as the Communists in Bir¬ 
mingham assailed the hearings as part of a sustained effort to outlaw the CP, 
local authorities and the press expressed confidence that the Fish Commit¬ 
tee would end the radical menace once and for all. The hearings intensified 
anti-Communist hysteria, as various witnesses described the intricate work¬ 
ings of a secret, foreign-led movement whose predominantly black ranks 
numbered up to eight thousand strong in Alabama alone. In retrospect, 
these exaggerations are astounding since the Birmingham CP possessed just 
over one hundred members at the time. 17 

The publicity surrounding the hearings did not hinder the Party’s 
growth that fall. Party units were established in three metal shops, in a 
mine, and on a cotton plantation some forty miles north of Birmingham, 
and Communists employed by the U.S. Pipe Company began publishing a 
shop newsletter entitled She Red Hammer. By late 1930 the Party had spread 
beyond the borders of Jefferson County and gained a few adherents among 
white farmers and miners in the northern Alabama counties of Cullman, 
Winston, Walker, St. Clair, Morgan, and Marshall—a region with a Repub¬ 
lican, Populist, and to a lesser degree, Socialist tradition. In January 1931, 
Tbm Johnson helped a group of Cullman County farmers form the Alabama 
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Fanners’ Relief Fund, an affiliate of the Communist-led United Farmers’ 
league in North Dakota, and within two months at least nine small locals 
were scattered throughout the state. 18 

A t the Seventh National Convention in June 1930, Party leaders elected 
i to postpone the ambitious industrial organizing drive in Alabama in 
favor of a campaign that would focus on the immediate needs of the jobless. 
Central Committee as well as local Party leaders realized that, because of 
recent plant closures, the pressing need for work or relief eclipsed all other 
issues affecting Birmingham workers. The demand for jobs was so great 
that numerous independent efforts were launched by industrialists and mid¬ 
dle-class organizations to relieve the situation. In addition to sponsoring 
public works projects, in 1930 the chamber of commerce worked out a plan 
through which meal tickets redeemable at participating restaurants could be 
purchased by needy citizens. The League of Women Voters instituted a 
“clean up, paint up, repair up” campaign in an attempt to relieve unemploy¬ 
ment, but these efforts did little to remedy the situation. There was, how¬ 
ever, one organized effort generated from the working class itself that was 
independent of, and even hostile to, the Communist Party. In April 1930, 
white labor organizer John Bago formed an all-white unemployed organiza¬ 
tion with about one hundred members. When one of its members suggested 
a march on city hall to demand $50,000 from the Board of Revenue, Bago 
opposed the idea, labeling such a marcii “communistic.” Having achieved 
nothing tangible, the organization disbanded within a few months. 19 

As the winter approached, the CP stepped up its own relief campaign 
by holding a senes of demonstrations to draw attention to the plight of the 
jobless, in preparation for a rally in Capitol Park in September, local 
Communists issued a leaflet that spoke directly to Birmingham’s growing 
number of homeless. “White and colored workers are being evicted from 
their homes and thrown-out on the streets to shift for themselves. Gas and 
water is [sic] being cut off because the unemployed workers can not pay 
their bills.” Although police arrested organizers Angelo Herndon and Ibm 
Johnson on the day of the rally, a large and restive crowd of blacks gathered 
and remained in Capitol Park until police turned them away. 20 

A few weeks later, the Metal Workers Industrial League planned a 
mass meeting of unemployed steel workers in Ensley to demand immedi¬ 
ate relief, an end to evictions, free light and heat for the city’s jobless, 
and to reaffirm their support for a Communist-sponsored social insurance 
bill that proposed minimum cash assistance of twenty-five dollars per week 
to all unemployed workers. Under the slogan “Organize and Fight! Don’t 
Starve,” the league drew an estimated twenty-five hundred steel workers, 
but the meeting was postponed after its principal speaker, Harry Jackson, 
was detained by police. One of the more dramatic instances of mass con¬ 
frontation occurred on December 16, 1930. Joe Burton, an eighteen-year- 
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old black YCL activist, led a spontaneous demonstration of workers who 
had congregated at a bridge construction site seeking work. Burton per¬ 
suaded the crowd—which had grown to nearly five thousand according to 
Party sources—to storm the lobby of the Hotel Morris and demand jobs or 
immediate relief, hut police intervened and dispersed the gathering. 21 

The vast majority of Birmingham poor probahly thought the Commu¬ 
nists were fighting a lost cause. The political and financial power of the 
city’s corporate interests seemed unassailable to most people, and the 
militance with which the Communists challenged authority might have 
appeared suicidal. The depression certainly devastated most working fami¬ 
lies, but economic need alone did not drive large numbers of unemployed 
into the arms of the Communist Party. Sons and daughters of the land, many 
black workers had lived through winters as sharecroppers with few re¬ 
sources availahle and had learned dozens of creative methods of survival, 
in addition to performing odd jobs in exchange for food, obtaining grocery 
store throwaways, selling roasted peanuts on the streets, and hauling and 
selling firewood, coal was appropriated from the mines and railroads and ' 
sold or used as fuel. Empty homes were occasionally tom apart by the poor 
desperately in need of fuel. Individuals who might not have benefited 
directly from the stolen wood took advantage of the vacancies by ohtaining 
free rent in exchange for “protecting” some landlord’s private property. 2 ’ 

Urban cultivation was the most common survival strategy, as both a 
source of additional food as well as cash income. During the depression, 
one Birmingham woman recalls, “everybody had chickens, hogs, and a 
garden.” Urban gardens proliferated rapidly during the depression: in Jef¬ 
ferson County the number of farms increased 94 percent between 1930 and 
1935, yet the average size per farm decreased from 53.4 acres to 30.6 acres. 
Jobless and underemployed workers invested in various forms of livestock, 
from milk cows to pigs, and plots of laud were cultivated, ranging in size 
from small vegetable gardens to thirty- or forty-acre farms. Cultivation 
generally took place on company property in the coal and ore mines as well 
as in the industrial suburbs and back alleys. A 1934 study of Birmingham’s 
working-class communities located 7,595 pigs and 1,996 cows within the 
city limits, the vast majority belonging to black families. 23 These methods 
of survival kept .some families off the relief rolls, but for most unemployed 
or workers whose hours had heen cut back substantially, welfare was also a 
necessary supplement. TCI’s elaborate welfare system, established just 
before the outbreak of World War I, was extremely limited. Workers paid 
all health care expenses through monthly fees levied on their paychecks, 
and although TCI provided unemployed relief, such assistance had to be 
paid back. Employees unable to pay rent on company-owned homes were 
not automatically evicted; the accumulated rent payments were deferred to 
a later date, and heat, electricity, and water were cut off immediately. 24 

In an effort to curtail unemployment, the city commission proposed a 
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$500,000 bond issue early in 1931 to create employment opportunities 
through public works projects. The twelve hundred jobs it created, how¬ 
ever, paid only twenty-five cents an hour for three eight-hour days. The 
city’s relief program, in the eyes of one black worker, was worse than 
slavery: “In slavery times, I am told, the master would put good shirts and 
overalls on you and today we can’t even eat on $6 a week.” The Commu¬ 
nists assailed the plan as a scheme to cut wages that would result in a 
bureaucratic haven for graft and corruption. In its place, the Party called for 
a government relief program that would provide the unemployed with a 
weekly minimum of ten dollars cash relief, free coal, carfare, and a mini¬ 
mum of twenty dollars per week for city relief jobs, and would protect the 
jobless from evictions and utilities shutoffs. 25 

Municipal and county governments’ inadequate resources left the Red 
Cross to bear the brunt of Birmingham’s relief needs. Its monthly expendi¬ 
tures increased from $6,000 in 1929 to $180,000 by July 1933, and the 
number of cases rose from 450 in 1929 to 20,914 in 3933. The Red Cross’s 
case load was supposed to have been transferred back to city and county 
governments in 1930, but the city could not afford the burden and county 
officials refused the undertaking. The paltry $1,000 monthly subsidy of¬ 
fered by the city did little to relieve the Red Cross’s burden , 26 

Birmingham’s unemployed found little beneficence working for the 
Red Cross, whose public improvement projects involved demolishing 
abandoned buildings, rebuilding rural schools, draining lowland areas, and 
gardening. In a letter to the Daily Worker , a black Birmingham worker 
complained that the “Red Cross boss stands with a pistol over us while we 
work, like we are prisoners working out a term.” These conditions were 
compounded by the fact that the Red Cross’s relief payments were among 
the lowest in the country. To make matters worse, by August 1932 the 
Birmingham Red Cross had stopped providing cash relief altogether, offer¬ 
ing only food, fuel, and medication. 27 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1931, the Party and the unem¬ 
ployed councils held a series of demonstrations against the Red Cross in 
North Birmingham, calling for a complete boycott of the Birmingham 
Community Chest. The unemployed councils also sent a communication to 
the governor and the state legislature criticizing the Red Cross’s efforts as 
inadequate and demanding that the issue of unemployment relief “take 
precedence over all questions before the legislature.” The councils’ leaders 
requested, among other things, free utilities for all unemployed and under¬ 
employed workers, provisions for opening all schools and free lunch for 
school children, and the right to vote without restrictions and irrespective of 
race. 28 

Having little faith in petitions and boycotts, Communists organized 
neighborhood relief committees to present their demands to the Birming¬ 
ham welfare board and to deal with members’ specific grievances on an 
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individual basis. These committees also fought evictions and foreclosures, 
but unlike militants in New York or Chicago, they tried to avoid confronta¬ 
tions with authorities by adopting more evasive tactics, ranging from flood¬ 
ing landlords with postcards and letters to simple reasoning. Representa¬ 
tives of the unemployed councils often dissuaded landlords from evicting 
their tenants by describing the potential devastation that could occur once 
an abandoned house became a free-for-all for firewood. When a family’s 
electricity was shut off for nonpayment, activists from the unemployed 
council frequently used heavy-gauge copper wires as “jumpers" to appro¬ 
priate electricity from public outlets or other homes. Council members also 
found ways to reactivate water mains after they had been turned off, though 
the process was more complicated than pilfering electricity. And in at least 
one instance, a group of black women used verbal threats to stop a city 
employee from turning off one family’s water supplies. 

Women frequently assumed leadership in the neighborhood relief 
committees, usually because the economic downturn directly impinged 
upon their designated roles as mothers, housewives, and workers. Black 
female domestics experienced layoffs, speedups (employers used the threat 
of competition to extract more work over less time), and wage cuts because 
of overall cutbacks in the use of paid household labor and the increasing 
utilization of labor-saving devices. Without the benefit of sick pay, vaca¬ 
tions, or regular hours, some women toiled in white kitchens for as low as 
$1.50 to $2.00 per week. Wages were so low during the 1930s that many 
women earned just enough to pay their rent and lived day-to-day on the 
food they “toted” from their employers kitchens. 30 According to the 1930 
Census, approximately 82 percent of, or 16,000, black female wage earners 
were engaged in domestic services, and in 1935 at least 8,000 black female 
domestic workers had registered with the Alabama Employment Service. 31 

The lack of domestic work was compounded by the dearth of employ¬ 
ment opportunities for women. Dominated by the steel, iron ore, and coal 
mining industries of the Birmingham-Bessemer industrial complex, most 
other avenues for employment were closed to black and white working 
women. Because most black working-class families relied on two incomes, 
women usually combined wage labor and housework. As conditions wors¬ 
ened, the burden of providing for their families increasingly fell upon the 
shoulders of w'omen, especially black single mothers in the city. With few 
job opportunities and the burden of child rearing, women were more depen¬ 
dent than men on various forms of private and public relief. Moreover, 
some husbands chose to leave so that their families might receive more 
relief, because of domestic conflict, or in some cases, because they were 
simply tired of the tremendous responsibility. 32 

The neighborhood relief committees became the key organizations for 
attracting black women to the CP Helen Longs, a domestic worker in a 
furniture store and a mother, joined the Party because of its opposition to 
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the Red Cross. Estelle Milner, a young black school teacher in Birming¬ 
ham, became a Communist through her work with the urban and rural poor. 
In addition to organizing sharecroppers in Tallapoosa County, she led a 
group of Birmingham women who fought for reforms in public health care. 
This cadre of women radicals, which included other leaders such as Corne¬ 
lia Foreman, Alice Mosley, and an elderly bookkeeper named Addie 
Adkins, won the admiration of their neighbors and comrades. Communist 
organizer and novelist Myra Page described this group of black Birming¬ 
ham women, who fought to “get them women outa their kitchens,” in a 
series of short stories published in the Communist newspaper, Working 
Woman? 3, The struggle for welfare and other forms of relief also attracted a 
tiny group of working-class white women to the unemployed councils and 
subsequently into the ranks of the CP. Alabama-born Communist Mary 
Leonard succeeded in bringing together a group of five white women, 
under the auspices of the unemployed councils, that confronted officials at 
the city’s welfare board and won several demands, including food, cloth¬ 
ing, and medical attention for the families of several unemployed whites. 34 

Food and supplies were not the only issues in the women’s light 
against the Red Cross and city welfare. Birmingham relief applicants re¬ 
sented the social workers’ harsh, condescending manner, and many de¬ 
manded to be accorded dignity and respect. 35 Perhaps the worst aspect of 
relief was dealing with investigators who visited homes unannounced to 
determine whether an applicant was truly in need. Red Cross and city 
welfare officials occasionally required applicants to sell personal belong¬ 
ings considered superfluous, such as radios, watches, clothes, or new 
furniture. Possession of too much food or a large garden could result in an 
immediate cancellation of assistance. One Birmingham resident remembers 
the demeaning practice in which investigators would “Look in your sugar. 
Look in your trunk. In your wheel barrow. All the way through the 
house. . . . See if you had anything hid.” Welfare agents often enlisted the 
help of residents willing to spy on their neighbors in exchange for a larger 
grocery order or a few more pounds of coal. 36 

But hiding groceries, livestock, and personal items from relief authori¬ 
ties was necessary for survival. Black Party leaders*, most of whom were on 
the relief rolls themselves, understood the importance of this tactic in the 
black community. Communist-led "vigilance committees” were created to 
visit suspected “stool pigeons” and strongly advised them to cease their 
activities. If this tactic failed, Hosea Hudson recalls, “we start to bombard 
them with postcards.” This practice characterized most radical opposition 
in Birmingham. Dramatic marches popularized the struggle for relief and 
no doubt applied some pressure on welfare authorities to provide meaning¬ 
ful assistance to the poor, but more individualized forms of resistance, or 
“oppositional practices,” proved to be effective weapons of the weak in 
everyday life. Local Communists sustained this individualized tradition in a 
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collective setting by defending the community’s right to hide food and 
personal items—they confronted not the welfare agent but the collabo¬ 
rator. 37 

T 1 he Party’s fight against inadequate relief measures and expanding 
unemployment brought a few hundred workers into its ever-widening 
circle, but there were other critical areas for rank-and-file involvement that 
had nothing to do with obtaining food. The Communist-led ILD attracted 
national attention for its defense of nine young black men accused of rap¬ 
ing two white women near Paint Rock, Alabama, in March 1931. The 
campaign to free the “Scottsboro Boys” boosted Party popularity in Bir¬ 
mingham’s black communities almost overnight. About the same time. 
Communists began organizing a union of black sharecroppers and poor 
farmers in the eastern piedmont counties of rural Alabama. The union’s 
involvement in a gun battle with police in Tallapoosa County contributed 
immensely to the Alabama Party’s national reputation. As these activities 
became front page news, ordinary black workers skeptical of white radical 
promises began to take a second look at the Communist Party, the ILD, and 
the neighborhood relief committees. 38 

The Scottsboro campaign and the unemployed movement attracted 
precisely the kind of local leaders that were needed to strengthen the Party’s 
ties with the black community. AS Murphy, who proved to be an exception¬ 
ally adept organizer, joined the CP and the YCL in 1930. Bom in 1908 to 
poor sharecropping parents in McRae, Georgia, Murphy was raised for the 
most part by his grandparents after his father died, although his mother 
continued to support him on meager earnings from domestic work and 
cotton picking. He grew up in a strongly religious and race conscious 
household; his grandfather, an African Methodist Episcopal minister, had 
been a presiding elder under Bishop Henry McNeil Turner, a nationally 
prominent advocate of black emigration to Africa, and his grandmother 
also became “a self-made Methodist minister.” As a teenager he moved in 
with his aunt and uncle in Thscaloosa and made his living digging ditches, 
picking cotton, unloading coal, and working in a pipe foundry handling 
dangerous, corrosive chemicals. In 1923 Murphy moved to Birmingham 
only to find more back-breaking labor and low wages. This life did not 
squash his longterm aspirations, however. He enrolled in night school to 
continue his education (which had come to an abrupt halt in the fourth 
grade) so that he could pursue a career as a public speaker and carve a niche 
for himself in the limited area of Negro politics. When the depression hit 
Birmingham, he recalled, “I had to stop night school and join workers on 
the bread lines.” Then one autumn Sunday morning in 1930 he noticed a 
leaflet which read: “Stop Lynching—Full Rights for the Negro People— 
Down With Imperialist War!” Shortly thereafter, Frank Williams, his friend 
and recent Communist recruit, escorted Murphy to a local unemployed 
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meeting that so impressed him he joined that night. Murphy subsequently 
immersed himself in Party work, attending Marxist education classes regu¬ 
larly and recruiting black steel workers at the Stockham plant in Birming¬ 
ham on behalf of the TUUL. 39 

Among those Murphy recruited from the Stockham plant was Hcsea 
Hudson, a fellow iron worker bom in Wilkes County, Georgia, in 1898 
whose early life resembled Murphy’s in many ways. Hudson, too, grew up 
in an extended family consisting of his mother, brother, and grandmother in 
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rural Georgia. After his mother remarried in 1913 and left the family, 
fifteen-year-old Hosea took up sharecropping to support his remaining 
family members. He married in 1917 and continued sharecropping nearly 
debt free until the boll weevil wiped out his crop in 1921. Failing to secure 
steady employment in Atlanta in 1923, Hudson and his family moved to 
Birmingham where he found work as an iron molder at the Stockham 
foundry. Like Murphy and Angelo Herndon, Hudson had no trade union 
experience before the 1930s but possessed a strong personal intolerance for 
racial injustice. And also like Murphy, Hudson was the ideological product 
of elders who lived through the revolutionary times of Reconstruction: “I 
always did resent injustice and the way they used to treat Negroes,” he 
recalls. “My grandmother used to talk about these things. She was very 
militant herself, you know.” Hudson tried to organize fellow employees 
independently in the late 1920s, but when members could not agree on the 
organization’s purpose and direction, he abandoned the idea. After having 
ignored the CP in Birmingham for over a year, Hudson’s interest in Com¬ 
munism was suddenly piqued by the Scottsboro case. Sympathetic to the 
defendants and the efforts of the 1LD, Hudson enthusiastically accepted 
Murphy’s cautious invitation to explore what the Party had to offer, and at a 
meeting in September 1931, he and everyone else in attendance opted to 
join the Communist Party. 40 Through the efforts of individuals such as 
Hudson and Murphy, the circle widened to include Andy Brown, Joe 
Howard, Saul Davis, John and David James, Mack Coad, Henry O. 
Mayfield, John Beidel, and other stalwarts who later became respected 
Party organizers and labor leaders. All of these individuals had Southern 
rural roots, limited education, and were unskilled or semiskilled laborers in 
Birmingham’s coal and steel industry. They were all very active in their 
respective churches and some, particularly Hudson, Beidel, and Mayfield, 
participated in local gospel quartets , 41 

The higher echelons of Party leadership also underwent significant 
changes during this period. In 1931, district organizer Tom Johnson left 
Alabama for health reasons, and Harry Jackson stepped in to take his place. 
Based mainly in Chattanooga, Jackson spent much of his time traveling 
from place to place overseeing local Party work. But early in 1932, District 
17 was reconstructed under the leadership of Nat Ross and Ted Wellman. 
Unlike Johnson and Jackson, Ross and Wellman were intellectuals in the 
formal sense of the word. The New York-born Wellman, who adopted the 
name “Sid Benson” during his tenure in Birmingham, was remembered by a 
sympathetic Alabamian professor for his “Marxian interpretation of a 
Haydn symphony.” Bom of Russian Jewish background and a graduate of 
Columbia University, Nat Ross had briefly attended Harvard Law School 
and initiated work toward a doctorate at Columbia before joining the Party 
in 1929. After working as an organizer in southern Illinois for a while, he 
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was sent to Birmingham. 42 A rigid theoretician, Ross restructured the Party 
according to Leninist principles of organization—unbending discipline and 
regular meetings were the order of the day. 

Unlike the black women who rose to crucial middle-level leadership 
positions, white women Communists for the most part were relegated to 
mimeograph machines and occasional public speaking. Soon after joining 
the Communist Party in Chicago, Alice Burke followed her husband Don¬ 
ald Burke to Birmingham where he had been appointed regional secretary 
of the ILD. Arriving in the spring of 1932, she was described as a local 
Party leader in press reports, but in reality she had no role in the district 
committee and was practically excluded from decision making. “I was just a 
wife,” she recalls, “and I went where the husband was assigned to. ... I 
had no role at all, except as a rank and file ‘Jimmy Higgins’ worker.” 
Nevertheless, she made tremendous sacrifices for the Party that were hardly 
acknowledged. For instance, although Burke was arrested along with Wirt 
Taylor in November 1932 and served eight weeks in a Birmingham jail, she 
was not mentioned in Communist press reports that detail Taylor’s heroic 
struggle for freedom. But perhaps her biggest sacrifice occurred when she 
had to send her newborn daughter to California for three years to live with 
her sister because of the dangers Birmingham Communists faced daily. 43 

White women rarely challenged their designated roles within the Party 
during the early 1930s, but there were some who ignored conventions, both 
within Communist circles and society as a whole, and in some ways exhib¬ 
ited an incipient feminist consciousness, TWo leading Southern-bom female 
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iconoclasts in She Party, Mary Leonard and Jane Speed, ironically were 
products of two different social worlds. Mary Leonard, bom and raised of 
working-class background and the widow of a local druggist, carved out her 
own leadership position through her powerful speaking ability and by build¬ 
ing a small base of support among poor white housewives. The heavyset 
and outspoken Leonard, whose confrontational and cavalier attitude toward 
police and government officials often made her comrades nervous, was 
also remembered for her unconventional private life. “I don’t think she 
was married,’’ Alice Burke recalled, “but she’d date other people. I would 
say she was too forward.” 44 Jane Speed, on the other hand, described in 
the Daily Worker as “a handsome auburn haired girl with an appearance so 
demure you’d never guess the militant struggles in which she has taken 
part,” was known to be far more discreet privately and less threatening to 
her male comrades. She was immediately accepted within leadership cir¬ 
cles because “she had the presentation of an educated person,” an impor¬ 
tant attribute in a Marxist organization comprised largely of illiterate and 
semiliterate working people. Bom to a very wealthy Southern family, 
Jane and her mother, Mary Martin Craik Speed (known affectionately as 
“Dolly”), became active in left-wing circles while Jane was a student in 
Vienna, Austria, in the late 1920s. After returning to Alabama in 1931, the 
twenty-one-year-old nouveau radical devoted her energy to the American 
CP, organizing black and white unemployed in the streets of Birmingham 
and daily challenging her designation as a “Southern belle.” 45 

In light of the anti-Semitism, xenophobia, and discrimination many 
European immigrants experienced upon their arrival in Birmingham, Com¬ 
munists might have expected substantial support from the city’s Italian, 
Jewish, Greek, and Slavic populations. During the 1920s* Italians and Jews 
were victims of Klan attacks, and some Bulgarian and Greek coal miners 
earned less than blacks during the early part of the century. Moreover, the 
Russian Jewish emigres who brought to America (particularly New York) 
radical traditions incubated by tiic 1903 revolution were conspicuously 
silent in Birmingham. While discrimination and ghettoization sometimes 
contributed to ethnic radicalization in other urban areas, Birmingham was 
unique in that these ethnic groups had greater opportunities for upward 
social mobility. Italians, for instance, moved into family-owned groceries 
with relative ease, tapping a black working-class consumer market anxious 
to escape company commissaries. By the 1930s Italians operated some 
three hundred grocery stores in the Birmingham area. Jews, too, climbed 
the economic ladder rather swiftly, although they were denied access to the 
mainstream bourgeoisie’s social institutions and thus remained sort of a 
pariah middle class. Equally important is the fact that racist and anti¬ 
communist propaganda hindered potential Jewish support because their 
well-being and continued upward mobility often depended on their willing- 
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ness to distance themselves from blacks, and the anti-Semitic overtones of 
Southern red-baiting forced the Jewish community to reject radicalism in 
any form as an act of self-preservation. 46 

The few Southern whites who entered the Communist rank-and-file 
during this period, if for only a fleeting moment, were usually unemployed 
industrial workers from the Birmingham district and coal miners and poor 
farmers from northern Alabama who had a tradition of voting Republican, 
Populist, and Socialist. In fact, about one-fifth of the Communist vote in 
1932 came from northern counties. Many of these supporters, especially 
the poor upcountry farmers, had little tolerance for African-Americans and 
exhibited a kind of populist, class-oriented view of their problems. Their 
opposition to the planter class and the “Big Mules,” combined with the 
crises created by the depression, momentarily outweighed their racism 47 In 
fact, several white recruits were reportedly former KKK members. These 
Klansmen gone Red, along with other Southern whites who exhibited racial 
prejudice, grudgingly conceded that blacks had to be organized in order to 
improve their own conditions. As a white Birmingham steel worker suc¬ 
cinctly put it at a Party unit meeting in 1931, “We got to get together and 
organize the niggahs and whites into one strong general union.” 48 

The Party’s primary focus on African-Americans, for the most part, 
alienated native white sympathizers. A former member of the Socialist 
party who joined the Communists in 1930 argued that if the Party concen¬ 
trated exclusively on whites, “they would carry the whole South” in the 
elections. This was not just a tactical suggestion, however. After the prole¬ 
tarian revolution, he explained, black people “would have to be disciplined 
for 50 years, since the Negro has just emerged from serfdom.” 49 Needless 
to say, the author of this* letter was summarily expelled. 

As an organization militantly antiracist and consciously interracial, the 
Party initially rejected or expelled whites who exhibited racial prejudice. 
By 1932, Nat Ross was highly critical of this policy. The most important 
reason for the Party’s failure among whites, Ross argued, was its refusal to 
“accept in our mass organization white workers who still had traces of race 
prejudice .’’Ross believed that joint action between blacks and whites would 
illustrate to white workers the merits of interracial unity and in the process, 
“break the prejudice of the vSouthem white workers.” But the policy was 
not very successful, for as Clyde Johnson recalled, when Ross and Ted 
Wellman assigned white Southerners to direct a unit in a black neighbor¬ 
hood, these white organizers were usually ostracized by their friends and 
neighbors, thus forcing them to choose between the Party and continued 
social acceptance within their own communities. 50 

Southern whites were not only expected to change their lives and 
attitudes practically overnight, but Northern Communists’ condescending 
and sometimes insensitive attitude toward Southerners probably contributed 
to their high turnover. At a district committee meeting, for example, Tom 
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Johnson warned those in attendance not to “forget that the workers from the 
South are backward and we must not be too harsh in our dealings with 
them.” And more than one local organizer cringed upon reading James 
Allen’s ahistorical passage; “Gone are the days of silence. The weary backs 
of the southern masses no longer bend meekly. . . . New on the fighting 
front, they have not yet advanced to the organizational stage of Northern 
labor.” 51 

On the other hand, few white Alabamians even entertained the idea of 
becoming Communists. Anti-Communist propaganda, rooted in popular 
myths and indisputably couched in the language of race, proved a mighty 
deterrent to Southern white support for the CP. “Social equality” was such a 
potent, all-encompassing anti-Communist slogan that the Party’s demand 
for black self-determination, with its separatist implication, was surpris¬ 
ingly ignored in the Southern press or in She various forms of Southern anti- 
Communist propaganda. The cry of social equality, with all its multiple 
(specifically sexual) meanings and apparent ambiguities, was particularly 
effective because it symbolized the ultimate threat to white supremacy, 
class power, civilization, and Southern rulers’ most precious property—- 
white women. Headlines appeared in Birmingham's newspapers that read, 
“Communists Tell Negroes to Force Social Equality throughout the South” 
or “Negroes Are Urged to Get Social Equality.” Leaders of the Birmingham 
Trades and Labor Council responded similarly, using the local labor press to 
wage an all-out war against Communism. The Lnbor Advocate labeled 
Communists agitators from Moscow who “openly preach social equality for 
the Black race. . . . Any man who seeks to disturb the relations between 
the races is a dangerous character, and should be squelched NOW.” 52 

The Fish Committee hearings held in 1930 provide a window into the 
dominant beliefs many white Birmingham residents held with respect to 
Communism. Everyone who testified at the Birmingham hearing agreed 
that the quintessential crime perpetrated by the Reds was the stirring up of 
race antagonisms. Witnesses argued forcefully that the doctrine of Commu¬ 
nism was tantamount to social equality and that its perpetrators were all 
foreign-bom Jews exploiting black ignorance. In their quest to prove the 
conspiratorial nature of the Communist Party in Birmingham, much of the 
testimony bordered on the absurd. Klansman John G. Murphy claimed 
Ohio-born Communist Angelo Herndon was “half Chinese and half Ne¬ 
gro,” and state investigator Achmed Mundo testified that Frank Bums’s real 
name was “Shan Ti Eng,” a direct descendant of “a man by the name of Eng 
[who] was one of a group of 21 headed by Leon Trotsky.” Mundo further 
concurred with others that the Party had planned a violent insurrection in 
Binning ham and, with their unlimited funds, had purchased the necessary 
hardware; 
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The chairman: You say the Communist party had shipped tear gas 
bombs? 

Mr. mundo: Yes, sir. 

The chairman: What makes you believe that? 

Mr. mundo: A shipment was received here by one of the express 
companies, about the last of August, and it was labeled “Tear-gas 
bombs,” and came from one of the dealers in obsolete Government 
supplies in Washington. 53 

The popular perception of Communists as “foreigners” and “nigger 
lovers” whose sole purpose was to wage a race war in the South created a 
huge barrier between these Northern white idealists and Alabama’s white 
working-class communities. No matter how many white Southerners 
agreed with the Party’s program, the Reds were still outsiders who had no 
roots among white Alabamians. Herein lies a strange irony: The Central 
Committee dispatched white Communists from the North to organize work¬ 
ing people in a highly segregated environment, but because the movement 
attracted overwhelming numbers of black working people, it was virtually 
impossible to develop and sustain close contacts with their constituency. 
Southern whites, with whom they could more easily meet because they 
shared the same social space and faced fewer legal hurdles, rejected and 
even attacked the Communist Party. Members of Birmingham’s white cadre 
were essentially social pariahs in the white community, yet social and legal 
sanctions hampered personal relations with their black comrades. Thus two 
separate parties were formed—a large, broad-based organization of South¬ 
ern blacks and a tiny cadre of Northern whites, supported by a few local 
people—which met together occasionally in secret hideaways or in streets 
and parks during open demonstrations. 

A s the harsh winter of 1931-32 gave way to spring, it became increas- 
i ingly clear that the Party’s future was directly tied to black working 
people, particularly the unemployed. In May, Hosea Hudson, Joe Howard, 
and Andy Brown led a mass march of some 200 dissatisfied black relief 
workers who had been forced by local social workers to perform laborious 
road work in exchange for relief. Between 125 and 150 showed up for the 
three-mile march, but toward the end their numbers began to dwindle and 
only about 50 marchers arrived on the steps of city hall. An elected commit¬ 
tee of 6, headed by black YCL leader Joe Burton, was intercepted by police 
when they tried to meet with city commissioner Jimmie Jones. The crowd 
eventually dispersed after Burton was knocked down by several officers and 
guns were drawn on the crowd. Bloodied and staggering. Burton declared 
the Communists would return, next time with larger numbers. 54 

Several months later, local Communists made good on Burton’s prom¬ 
ise. 'Hie November 7 demonstration was the largest Communist-led demon- 
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stration in Alabama’s history, attracting an overwhelmingly black crowd of 
five to seven thousand. As people gathered outside the Jefferson County 
courthouse, Wirt Taylor, a white Birmingham-born Communist, and Alice 
Burke were carted away hy police. The arrests failed to dampen the enthusi¬ 
asm of the growing crowd, which was dominated by a vocal group of black 
women carrying baskets, bags, and the belief that food would be distributed 
to the protesters. Mary Leonard led an interracial delegation to meet with 
Jimmie Jones and present the unemployed councils’ demands for food and 
cash relief and unrestricted voting rights for all citizens. Jones, who was 
surrounded by police officers, ignored the delegation’s demands and merely 
questioned Leonard as to whether or not she believed in social equality. 
When she replied that blacks were “just as good as you and I,” Jones asked 
the group to leave, and the police began to disperse the crowd outside. 55 

Three weeks later crowds once again gathered in front of the court¬ 
house steps to demonstrate against starvation and unemployment. Under 
the auspices of the National Committee of Unemployed Councils, “several 
thousand Negro and white workers,” according to Party sources, attended a 
meeting to greet “column 6” of the National Hunger Marchers who had left 
from New Orleans en route to the national demonstration in Washington, 
D. C. Following a brief outbreak of violence between police and demonstra¬ 
tors, keynote speaker Alice Mosley, a young black Communist organizer 
from the industrial suburb of Greenwood, was arrested along with two 
unidentified black men who were in the audience. 56 

These mass demonstrations also coincided with the Party’s election 
campaign. For the first time in their history the Communists were able to 
register with Jefferson County and state registrars and have their candidates 
officially placed on the ballot, in addition to campaigning on behalf of the 
Party’s presidential candidates, William Z. Foster and his running mate, 
James Ford, the Birmingham cadre put up their own congressional candi¬ 
dates. The two Communist candidates were Lee Parsons, a black worker 
who ran for Birmingham’s Ninth Congressional District seat, and Andrew 
Foreman, a veteran white radical who made a bid for (he Senate. A pioneer 
organizer for the Knights of Labor, Foreman had run for senator a decade 
earlier on the Socialist ticket and for a brief moment had served as the 
president of the Mobile Trades Council. While Parsons’s candidacy was 
probably looked upon with great interest hy the mass of disfranchised 
blacks, the Party’s vice-presidential candidate, James Ford, probably had 
even greater appeal since he was also a native of Alabama and a former 
steel worker who had earned a degree from Fisk University. 57 

Obtaining votes, however, was clearly not the objective of the cam¬ 
paign. Voting, one leaflet explained, would not lead to workers’ empow¬ 
erment; that could only come through the direct seizure of factories, mines, 
and warehouses and self-determination for African-Americans in the black 
belt. Calling for working-class unity across racial lines, the Party’s cam- 
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paign focused mainly on the plight of Southern blacks, who were “treated 
just like dogs by the bosses.” While the platform demanded self-determina¬ 
tion in the black belt, the central thrust was black-white unity: “It is clear 
there is only one way out of hunger and death and that is to break down the 
walls of segregation, Jim-Crowisin and lynching by a united front erf all 
poor people, white and colored, against the bosses and landlords, for bread 
and freedom.” 58 

In October Birmingham’s radicals hosted a Communist campaign 
meeting to be addressed by none other than William Z. Foster. Some 
leading white citizens regarded Foster’s appearance as an indication that 
Birmingham was becoming a target for a Communist takeover. City com¬ 
missioner Jimmie Jones tried to comfort one concerned citizen who feared 
the consequences of Foster’s presence by assuring that if the Communist 
leader “makes any remarks that are in violation of the law, he will be 
arrested while in Birmingham.” The Klan sent Foster a chilling wanting in 
the form of a brief telegram stating, “vour presence in Birmingham 

ALABAMA SUNDAY OCTOBER 9TH IS NOT WANTED. SEND NIGGER LORD.” 59 

By the time the telegram arrived, however, Foster had already post¬ 
poned his campaign tour because of illness. Clarence Hathaway, then the 
editor of the Daily Worker and secretary of the National Communist Elec¬ 
tion Campaign Committee, continued Foster’s whirlwind tour of the South, 
speaking in Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Florida. Sched¬ 
uled to address a Birmingham meeting on October 9, Hathaway was de¬ 
tained by the police in New Orleans the night before and never appeared. 
Unaware of Hathaway’s arrest, the meeting went on as planned, drawing 
some twelve hundred people to the Lyric Theater, a popular local black 
theater in North Birmingham. There were a few sympathetic whites in the 
audience, but the majority were hecklers attempting to disrupt the meeting. 
Despite Hathaway’s failure to appear, the meeting went rather smoothly 
after Fred Keith mounted the podium and gave an impromptu speech about 
the election campaign, the unemployed movement, and the Scottsboro 
case. The meeting ended abruptly, however, after a group of Klansmen in 
the audience set off a smoke bomb in the hall. 60 

When the votes were counted the Foster-Ford ticket polled a surprising 
726 votes—a significant number considering that its main constituency 
(black workers) were disfranchised. Most of the votes, however, were from 
counties where the Share Croppers’ Union was active and from northern 
Alabama, where the Party was slowly building a following among poor 
white farmers. Jefferson County only polled 33 Communist votes in the 
presidential race, although Lee Parsons culled 133 votes from Birming¬ 
ham's electorate in his bid for Congress. 65 

Once the electoral campaign ended, the devastating winter of 1932-33 
created a new set of problems. The relief rolls grew tremendously, and by 
1933, twenty-six thousand blacks—nearly 27 percent of Birmingham’s 
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(otai black population—were receiving welfare. 62 Stepping up its fight for 
relief in and around Birmingham, the Party planned a mass unemployed 
demonstration on May 1 in recognition of International Workingmen’s Day. 
Focusing on the failure of municipal and private relief efforts, the Party not 
only demanded more meaningful assistance but vowed to “stop the insults 
of the Red Cross when we go for our relief checks.” There was a sense of 
irony in their final plea for full freedom of speech and assembly since the 
city commission decided to revoke their parade permit at the last minute . 
The illegality of the gathering and police warnings did not deter the nearly 
three thousand people who showed up at Ingram Park. The demonstrators 
were met by police officers, White Legionnaires, and Klansmen who 
forced them out of the park and onto the sidewalk. Jane Speed, who had 
been standing amidst a sea of black women, stepped up on the bumper of a 
car and began to address the crowd before police quickly arrested her. As 
she was whisked away in a patrol car, Speed dramatically screamed to the 
cordon of black participants, “Fellow workers, this is the way they do us.” 
What began as a shoving match with police deteriorated to an all-out street 
fight. Police officers on the scene attacked the crowd with pistols drawn, 
hut they were ordered not to use them. When one officer shoved his gun 
into the body of a black woman, she shouted, “Shoot me and you shoot a 
thousand more.” At a Party meeting the very next day, a group of black 
women excitedly inquired as to the time and place of the next demonstration 
“because they wanted to whip them a cop.” 63 

The May Day battle was not the Communists’ last confrontation with 
police in the streets of Birmingham, but over the next few months the 
Party’s priorities began to shift from helping the jobless to organizing the 
unorganized. With the enactment of the FERA in May 1933 (which meant a 
congressional appropriation of over nine million dollars for emergency 
relief for Alabama) and the creation of the CWA that same winter, thou¬ 
sands were lifted from the relief rolls. But more importantly, because the 
NIRA facilitated the reorganization of the labor movement, Birmingham 
Communists turned increasingly to their original goal of organizing indus¬ 
trial workers. 64 

The unemployed campaign was the key to the Party’s growth and 
consolidation in Birmingham; by the end of 1933, the Party’s dues-paying 
membership in Birmingham rose to nearly five hundred, and its mass 
organizations encompassed possibly twice that number. 65 The relief cam¬ 
paign was crucial to the formation of a local cadre, serving especially to 
increase the number of black female members, who often proved more 
militant than their male comrades. Furthermore, the various tactics devel¬ 
oped in the relief campaign, from open confrontation to hidden forms of 
resistance, would later prove invaluahle to local Communists continuing 
their work in the mines, mills, and plantations of the black hell. 



TWO 

In Egyptland: The Share Croppers’ Union 

“Fifty cents a day Lord for working in the field 
just four bits Lord for a good strong hand 
from dawn to dark Lord from can till can’t 
ain’t no way Lord a man can come out. 

They’s got to be a way Lord show us the way. . . .” 
And then they sang. 

“Go Down Moses” was the song they sang 
“Go down Moses, way down in Egyptland. . . .” 

—John Beecher 


T * he rural world Communist organizers entered in 
1930—31 made the poverty-stricken streets of Bir¬ 
mingham look like a paradise. Cotton farmers were in the midst of a crisis 
at least a decade old. After World War 1, cotton prices plummeted, forcing 
planters to reduce acreage despite rising debts, and the boll weevil de¬ 
stroyed large stretches of the crop. When the stock market collapsed and 
cotton prices reached an all-time low, the real victims were small landhold¬ 
ers who were forced into tenancy and tenants whose material well-being 
deteriorated even further. 1 It is no coincidence, therefore, that black farm¬ 
ers straddling the line between tenancy and ownership formed the nucleus 
of Alabama’s Communist-led rural movement. 

Within the limited world of cotton culture existed a variety of produc¬ 
tion relations. Cash tenants, more often white than black, usually leased 
land for several years at a time, supplied their own implements, draft 
animals, seed, feed, and fertilizer, and farmed without supervision. Share 
tenants, on the other hand, might own some draft animals and planting 
materials, but the landowner provided any additional equipment, shelter, 
and if necessary, advances of cash, food, or other subsistence goods such as 
clothing. Verbal contracts were made annually and the landowner generally 
marketed the crop, giving the tenant between three-fourths and two-thirds 
of the price, minus any advances or previous debts. The most common 
form of tenancy in the South was sharecropping. Virtually propertyless 
workers paid with a portion of the crops raised, sharecroppers had little 
choice but to cultivate cotton—the landowner’s choice of staple crops. The 
landowner supplied the acreage, houses, draft animals, planting materials, 
and nearly all subsistence necessities, including food and cash advances. 
These “furnishings” were then deducted from the sharecropper’s portion of 
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Sharecropping family, near Eutaw, Alabama (photograph by Dorothea Lange, 
Farm Security Administration, courtesy Library of Congress) 


the crop at an incredibly high interest rate. The system not only kept most 
tenants in debt, but it perpetuated living conditions that bordered on intoler¬ 
able. Landowners furnished entire families with poorly constructed one- or 
two-room shacks, usually without running water or adequate sanitary facili¬ 
ties. Living day-to-day on a diet of “fat back,” beans, molasses, and 
combread, most Southern tenants suffered from nutritional deficiencies— 
pellagra and rickets were particularly common diseases in the black belt. 2 

The gradations of tenancy must be understood in relation to both race 
and the geographic distribution of cotton production. The black belt, the 
throne of King Cotton in Alabama, with its rich, black, calcareous clay 
soil, still resembled its antebellum past in that blacks outnumbered whites 
four to one in some counties in 1930, 3 As with other cotton growing areas, 
the plant’s life cycle and seasonal needs determined the labor and living 
patterns of those who worked the land. In early spring, after the land had 
thawed and dried from winter, cotton farmers plowed and fertilized rows in 
preparation for planting, which followed several weeks later. When the 
young plants began to sprout, the cotton had to be “chopped”-—grass and 
weeds were removed and the stalks separated so that they did not grow too 
close together. If this was not done regularly the crop could be lost. Picking 
time, the most intense period of labor involving all family members, began 
around September 1 and continued through October. Once the cotton had 
been picked, ginned, baled, and sold, accounts were settled between the 
tenant and the landowner. The tenants, who usually found themselves 
empty-handed after settling accounts, cultivated gardens to survive the 
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winter, begged for food and cash advances, or spent several days without 
anything to eat. And throughout the entire year, particularly during the lean 
winters, tenants hauled firewood, cut hay, repaired their homes, fences, 
tools, and watering holes, cared for their stock, cleared trees, and removed 
stalks from the previous harvest. 4 

Women’s lives were especially hard in the world of cotton culture. 
Rising before dawn and the rest of family, wives and daughters of tenant 
farmers prepared meals over a wood stove or open fire; fetched wafer from 
distant wells or springs; washed laundry by hand in pots of boiling water; 
toted firewood; tended livestock; made preserves, dyes, clothes, and me¬ 
dicinal remedies; ground com meal; gathered eggs; and tried to keep a 
house that generally lacked screens, windows, indoor plumbing, and elec¬ 
tricity tidy. Women also worked in the fields, especially during picking and 
chopping time, and in the midst of physically exacting labor they bore and 
raised children. Many had little choice but to take in laundry or perform 
domestic work for meager wages, thus tripling their work load. Women 
choppers and pickers generally earned half as much as their male co- 
workers. To make matters worse, because husbands and elder sons occa¬ 
sionally migrated to nearby cities or mines to find work, escape family 
respoasibilities, or avoid persecution in one form or another, many women 
and children in a variety of female-headed households and extended fami¬ 
lies were left to organize production without the benefit of adult male 
labor. 5 

It was not unusual for a black woman to manage household finances 
and negotiate the year-end settlements with her landlord. On some planta¬ 
tions the woman’s role as spokesperson was a defensive measure. When a 
black man appeared to settle his debts, the landlord’s wife sometimes 
negotiated in her husband’s place so that if the sharecropper objected to the 
final agreement, the landlord could accuse him of “insulting a white 
woman.” The presence of the sharecropper’s wife or eldest daughter in his 
place mitigated the landlord’s desire to construe the dialogue as a violation 
of white womanhood. 6 Black women were also more likely to be literate 
and have more formal education than black men. According to the 1940 
Census, more black women than black men obtained formal education 
beyond five to six years. In the black belt counties where the illiteracy rate 
among African-Americans was as high as 35 and 40 percent in 1940, the 
ability to read and write could determine a sharecropper’s success or fail¬ 
ure. In several cases, women proved so important as managers that in some 
families their unexpected death or illness meant total ruin of an already 
precarious financial situation. “As long as mother lived,” recalled a member 
of the Share Croppers’ Union in Tallapoosa County, “she managed some 
way and kept us in school, but the boss took everything away from father 
until he would be so worried he would no! know what to do.” 7 

It is tempting to characterize the black belt as a timeless, static, 
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seraifeudal remnant of the post-Reconstruction era, but such an idyllic 
picture ignores the history of rural opposition and does not take into account 
significant structural changes that have occurred since the 1890s. Black and 
white populists waged a losing battle against the expansion of tenancy, and 
in the wake of defeat, many landless fanners resisted debt peonage with 
their feet. Drowning in a sea of debt, tenants often broke their contracts, 
leaving an unsuspecting landowner at a critical moment in the planting 
cycle. Given the demography of the plantation, open collective rebellion 
was virtually impossible. Shacks were placed near the edge of the planta¬ 
tion, and two or three miles often separated tenant families from one 
another. Therefore, more individualized forms of resistance (theft, arson, 
sabotage, “foot dragging,” slander, and occasional outbreaks of personal 
violence) were used effectively to wrest small material gains or to retaliate 
against unfair landlords. Such tactics were legitimated by folk cultures that 
celebrated evasive and cunning activities and, ironically, by the dominant 
ideology of racist paternalism that constructed an image of blacks as natu¬ 
rally ignorant, childlike, shiftless laborers with a strong penchant for theft. 8 

Resistance, in some ways, altered the structure of production as well 
as the planters’ ability to make a profit. With the onset of World War I, for 
example, large numbers of workers left the countryside altogether to take 
advantage of employment opportunities in the sprawling urban centers of 
the North and South. Areas most affected by the exodus were forced to 
adopt limited forms of mechanization to make up for the dwindling labor 
force and rising wages. The movement off the land was accompanied by 
improved roads and the availability of affordable automobiles, which in¬ 
creased rural mobility. The number of automobiles owned and operated by 
Alabama farmers increased from 16,592 in 1920 to 73,634 in 1930. Small 
holders and tenants who acquired vehicles were no longer beholden to the 
plantation commissary and could now purchase supplies at much lower 
prices in the nearby urban centers. The revolution in transportation com¬ 
pelled landowners to furnish tenants in cash in lieu of credit lines at 
plantation commissaries and county stores in an attempt to retain rural 
labor in the face of competitive wages offered in the cities. But after 1929, 
cash was a rare commodity, and landowners resurrected the commissary 
system, effectively undermining their tenants’ newly acquired freedom and 
mobility. 9 

By the time Birmingham Communists established links to the cotton 
belt early in 1931, tenancy seemed on the verge of collapse. Advances of 
food and cash were cut off, debts were piling higher, and the city offered 
fewer opportunities to escape rural poverty. Subterranean forms of resis¬ 
tance were by no means abandoned, but groups of black fanners now saw 
the logic in the CP’s call for collective action. 

Die slogan demanding self-determination in the black belt did not 
inspire Birmingham’s nascent Communist cadre to initiate a rural-based 
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radical movement. The 1930 “Draft Program for Negro Farmers in the 
Southern States” expressed the Central Committee’s doubt as to the ability 
of black sharecroppers and tenants to create an autonomous radical move¬ 
ment, and a few months later James Allen, editor of the Southern Worker, 
argued that only industrial workers were capable of leading tenants and 
sharecroppers because the latter lacked the collective experience of indus¬ 
trial labor. Aside from spouting rhetorical slogans. Party organizers all but 
ignored the black belt during their first year in Birmingham. Indeed, iheir 
first taste of rural organizing was in northern Alabama among a small group 
of white tenant farmers who had asked the TUUL for help obtaining 
government relief. 10 

Then, in January 1931, an uprising of some five hundred sharecrop¬ 
pers in England, Arkansas, compelled Southern Communists to take the 
rural poor more seriously. Birmingham Party leaders immediately issued a 
statement exhorting Alabama farmers to follow the Arkansas example: 
“Call mass meetings in each township and on each large plantation. Set up 
farmers Relief Councils at these meetings. Organize hunger marches on the 
towns to demand food and clothing from the supply merchants and bankers 
who have sucked you dry year after year. . . . Join hands with the unem¬ 
ployed workers of She towns and with their organizations which are fighting 
the same battle for bread.” 11 

The response was startling. The Southern Worker was flooded with 
letters from poor black Alabama fanners. A sharecropper from Waverly, 
Alabama, requested “full information on this Fight Against Starvation,” 
and pledged to “do like the Arkansas farmers" with the assistance of 
Communist organizers. A Shelby County tenant made a similar request-. 
“We farmers in Vincent wish to know more about the Communist Party, an 
organization that fights for all farmers. And also to learn us how to fight for 
better conditions." Another “farmer correspondent” had already made plans 
to “get a bunch together for a meeting ,’’ adding that poor farmers in his 
community were “mighty close to the breaking point.” 12 

In February Angelo Herndon was sent to Wilcox County to address a 
group of sharecroppers who had begun meeting regularly under the leader¬ 
ship of a local black minister. Sensing the group’s distress, he elected to 
stay longer than intended and began organizing a union under the auspices 
of the United Farmers’ League. But once authorities learned of his activi¬ 
ties, he was forced to flee the county. 13 

Despite Herndon’s experience, district leadership enthusiastically laid 
plans for a sharecroppers’ and farm workers’ union that would conceivably 
unite poor white farmers of northern Alabama and black tenants and 
sharecroppers in the black belt. An attempt to bring black and white farmers 
together in a joint conference, however, brought few results. The Party’s 
position on social equality and equal rights alienated most poor white 
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farmers, and within a few months the Party’s white contacts in Cullman and 
St. Clair counties had practically dissipated. 54 

The CFWU was eventually launched in Tallapoosa County, a section 
of the eastern piedmont whose varied topography ranges from the hill 
country of Appalachia in the north to the coastal-like plains and pine forests 
of the south. In 1930, almost 70 percent of those engaged in agriculture 
were either tenants or wage workers, the majority of whom were share¬ 
croppers. Blacks comprised the bulk of the county’s tenant and rural labor¬ 
ing population, and while they constituted roughly one-third of the total 
population, most blacks resided in the flat, fertile southeastern and south¬ 
western sections of the county. As in the black belt counties further south, 
antebellum planter families in these two areas retained political and eco¬ 
nomic ascendancy, despite competition from textile and sawmill interests. 
Not surprisingly, the impetus to build a union came from local tenant 
farmers living primarily in southeastern Tallapoosa County. Estelle Milner, 
a young school teacher and the daughter of a black Tallapoosa sharecropper, 
was instrumental in establishing links between black farmers and Commu¬ 
nist leaders in Birmingham. She laid the ground work for the Party’s activi¬ 
ties by secretly distributing the Southern Worker and placing leaflets in 
strategic areas. Two brothers. Tommy and Ralph Gray, contacted the Party, 
persuaded several local sharecroppers to send letters to the Southern 
Worker, and in early spring invited a Communist organizer to help them 
build a union. 15 

The Grays were known by their neighbors as a proud family with a 
militant heritage. Their grandfather Alfred Gray had been a state legislator 
in Peny County, Alabama, during Reconstruction and a staunch advocate 
of equal rights as well as a sharp critic of the Freedmen’s Bureau. He told a 
mixed crowd in Uniontown in 1868, “1 am not afraid to light for [the 
Constitution], and I will fight for it until hell freezes over. ... I may go to 
hell, my home is hell, but the white man shall go there with me.” 16 Ralph 
Gray, who had been nourished on stories of his grandfather, emerged as the 
fledgling movement’s undisputed local leader. One of fifteen children, 
Gray was bom in Tallapoosa County in 1873 and spent about one year of his 
adult life working in Birmingham. After returning to Tallapoosa in 1895, he 
married and settled down as a tenant farmer until 1919, when he and his 
family left Alabama in search of better opportunities. Having spent some 
time sharecropping in Oklahoma and New Mexico, he returned to the place 
of his birth in 1929 and purchased a small farm. Gray owned a plot of land 
but it was hardly enough to survive on. Nevertheless, he managed to remain 
debt-free and purchased his own automobile, thus earning the respect of his 
local community. Early in 1931 Gray applied fora low-interest federal loan 
with which to rent a farm from Tallapoosa merchant John J. Langley. 
Because the loan check required a double endorsement, Langley was able 
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to cash the cheek and withhold Gray’s portion, who then retaliated by filing 
a complaint with the Agricultural Extension Service. “When the landlord 
heard what he had done,” his brother Ibmmy recalled, “he got mighty mad 
and jumped on Brother Ralph to give him a whipping. Instead Brother 
Ralph whipped him.” Soon thereafter, Ralph began reading the Southern 
Worker, joined the Communist Party, and set out with his brother to build a 
union. 17 

Gray’s fight with Langley suggests a growing tension between land¬ 
lord and tenant, merchant and landowner, each operating in a system more 
precarious than ever. As conditions deteriorated, the Southern Worker’s 
appeal for collective action became an increasingly attractive alternative to 
starvation and isolated instances of protest. In April, the Grays’ request for 
an organizer was filled by Mack Coad, an illiterate Birmingham steel 
worker originally from Charleston, South Carolina, who had joined the 
Party in 1930. Following an unsuccessful bid for municipal judge in 
Chattanooga under the Communist ticket, he returned to Birmingham in 
March 1931 for a three- or four-week hiatus and then left for Tallapoosa 
County as “Jim Wright,” secretary of the CFWU. 18 

Coad arrived at the height of an important crisis in rural Tallapoosa. 
Soon after the cotton had been planted and chopped, several landlords 
withdrew all cash and food advances in a calculated effort to generate labor 
for the newly built Russell Saw Mill. The mill paid exactly the same wage 
for unskilled labor as the going rate for cotton chopping—fifty cents per 
day for men and twenty-five cents a day for women. By mid-May the 
Southern Worker reported significant union gains in Tallapoosa County and 
announced that black sawmill workers and farmers in the vicinity “have 
enthusiastically welcomed Communist leadership.” The nascent movement 
formulated seven basic demands, the most crucial being the continuation of 
food advances. The right of sharecroppers to market their own crops was 
also a critical issue because landlords usually gave their tenants the year’s 
lowest price for their cotton and held on to the bales until the price in¬ 
creased, thus denying the producer the full benefits of the crop. Union 
leaders also demanded small gardens for resident wage hands, cash rather 
than wages in kind, a minimum wage of one dollar per day, and a three-hour 
midday rest for all laborers—all of which were to be applied equally, 
irrespective of race, age, or sex. Furthermore, they agitated for a nine- 
month school year for black children and free transportation to and from 
school. 19 

By July 1931 the CFWU, now eight hundred strong, had won a few 
isolated victories in its battle for the continuation of food advances. 20 Most 
Tallapoosa landlords, however, just would not tolerate a surreptitious orga¬ 
nization of black tenant farmers and agricultural workers. Camp Hill, 
Alabama, became the scene of the union’s first major confrontation with the 
local power structure. On July 15, Taft Holmes organized a group of 
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sharecroppers near Camp Hill and invited Coad, along with several other 
union members, to address the group in a vacant house that doubled as a 
church. In all, about eighty black men and women piled into the abandoned 
house to listen to Coad discuss the CFWU and the Scottsboro case. After a 
black informant notified Tallapoosa County sheriff Kyle Young of the 
gathering, deputized vigilantes raided the meeting place, brutally beating 
men and women alike. The posse then regrouped at Tommy Gray’s home 
and assaulted his entire family, including his wife who suffered a fractured 
skull, in an effort to obtain information about the CFWU. Only an agitated 
Ralph Gray, who had rushed into the house armed, saved them from 
possible fatal consequences. Union organizer Jasper Kennedy was arrested 
for possessing twenty copies of the Southern Worker, and Holmes was 
picked up hy police the following day, interrogated for several hours, and 
upon release fled to Chattanooga. 21 

Despite the violence, about 150 sharecroppers met with Coad the 
following evening in a vacant house southwest of Camp Hill. This time 
sentries were posted around the meeting place. When Sheriff Young arrived 
on the scene with Camp Hill police chief J. M. Wilson and Deputy A. i. 
Thompson, he found Ralph Gray standing guard about a quarter-mile from 
the meeting. Although accounts differ as to the sequence of events, both 
Gray and the sheriff traded harsh words and, in the heat of argument, 
exchanged buckshot. Young, who received gunshot wounds to the stomach, 
was rushed to a hospital in nearby Alexander City while Gray lay on the 
side of the road, his legs riddled with bullets. Fellow union members 
carried Gray to his home where the group, including Mack Coad, barri¬ 
caded themselves inside the house. The group held off a posse led by police 
chief J. M. Wilson long enough to allow most members to escape, but the 
wounded Ralph Gray opted to remain in his home until the end. 22 The posse 
returned with reinforcements and found Gray lying in his bed and his family 
huddled in a comer. According to his brother, someone in the group “poked 
a pistol into Brother Ralph’s mouth and shot down his throat.” The mob 
burned his home to the ground and dumped his body on the steps of the 
Dadeville courthouse. The mangled and lifeless leader became an example 
for other black sharecroppers as groups of armed whites took turns shooting 
and kicking the bloody corpse of Ralph Gray, 23 

Over the next few days, between thirty-four and fifty-five black men 
were arrested near Camp Hill, nine of whom were under eighteen years of 
age. 24 Most of the defendants were charged with conspiracy to murder or 
with carrying a concealed weapon, but five union members, Dosie Miner, 
T. Patterson, William Gribb, John Finch, and Tommy Finch, were charged 
with assault to murder. Although police chief Wilson could not legally act 
out his wish to “kill every member of the ‘Reds’ there and throw them into 
the creek,” the Camp Hill police department stood idle as enraged white 
citizens waged genocidal attacks on the black community that left dozens 
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wounded or dead and forced entire families to seek refuge in the woods. 
Union secretary Mack Coad, the vigilantes’ prime target, fled all the way to 
Atlanta. But few Tallapoosa Communists were as lucky as Coad. Estelle 
Milner suffered a fractured vertebra at the hands of police after a local black 
minister accused her of possessing ammunition. 25 

Behind the violence in Tallapoosa County loomed the Scottshoro case. 
William G. Porter, secretary of the Montgomery branch of the NAACP, 
observed that vigilantes in and around Camp Hill were “trying to get even 
for Scottsboro.” 26 Rumors spread throughout the county that armed bands 
of blacks were roaming the countryside searching for landlords to murder 
and white women to rape. On July 18, for example, the Birmingham Age- 
Heraid carried a story headlined “Negro Reds Reported Advancing” claim¬ 
ing that eight carloads of black Communists were on their way from 
Chattanooga to assist the Tallapoosa sharecroppers. In response, about 150 
white men established a roadblock on the main highway north of the county 
only to meet a funeral procession from Sylacauga, Alabama, en route to a 
graveyard just north of Dadeville. 27 

Outraged middle-class black leaders, clergymen, and white liberals 
blamed white Communists for the incident, asserting that armed resistance 
on the part of black sharecroppers and tenants was unnatural An investiga¬ 
tion conducted by James D. Burton, Tennessee secretary for the CIC found 
“irresponsible white groups” to be the cause of the conflict, although 
illiteracy and poverty explained why black sharecroppers were “easily in¬ 
fluenced hy agitators, and easily misled in trying to find their way cut of 
their difficulties.” Ralph Gray, the one homegrown anomaly, was deemed 
an exception because he presumably returned from Oklahoma and New 
Mexico “with radical ideas.” 28 

Hoping to quell black unrest in the area, Robert Russa Moton, superin¬ 
tendent of Tuskegee Institute, dispatched representatives to Tallapoosa in a 
calculated move to turn blacks away from Communism. Likewise, L. N. 
Duncan, director of the Agricultural Extension Service based at the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, assured Governor Miller that several black 
county agents were “making a special effort to quiet the people down, 
urging them to put away their guns and calling their attention to the fact that 
they are badly mislead [sic j by these communistic representatives.” The 
NAACP also made its presence felt, particularly after local authorities tried 
to implicate the association with the allegation that seized CFWU minute 
books belonged to “the Society for the Advancement of Colored People.” 
Walter White and local Birmingham NAACP leaders sharply denied any 
connection to the Communist-led union and accused the Party of using the 
NAACP’s good name to mislead black sharecroppers. 29 

While publicly admonishing the Communists for Camp Hill, Walter 
White quietly pursued the idea of providing legal defense for the jailed 
sharecroppers. He feared that if the 1LD entered the case and won an 
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acquittal, the Communists would “proclaim loudly that ‘mass Action’ had 
freed the Camp Hill defendants,” thus validating the ILD’s legal defense 
strategies. But unlike Scottsboro, the Camp Hill defendants were members 
of the Party’s organization; there was no question as to who was going to 
defend them. Governor Miller and the Dadeville sheriff’s office received a 
flurry of telegrams and postcards protesting the arrests and demanding the 
death penalty for all those directly involved in the murder of Ralph Gray. 
The 1LD further linked tills case-to the Scottsboro trial, focusing on the 
exclusion of blacks from Southern juries. Irving Schwab, an attorney for 
the Scottsboro defendants, secured the release of all but seven of the 
imprisoned sharecroppers because of insufficient evidence, and the remain¬ 
ing seven defendants were later released after their hearings were post¬ 
poned indefinitely. Prominent Alabama citizens wary of creating another 
Scottsboro episode pressured authorities to quietly drop the case. 30 

National Communist leadership praised the union’s resistance at Camp 
Hill as vindication of the Party’s slogan calling for the right of self-determi¬ 
nation. The ILD’s defense of the sharecroppers was further proof, they 
reasoned, of the effectiveness of mass pressure outside the courtroom. But 
union organizers found little romance in the bloodletting or in the uprooting 
of hundreds of poor black farmers that had followed the Camp Hill battle. 
Moreover, rural conditions in Tallapoosa County had not improved at all. 
By September, the height of the cotton picking season, landlords again 
promised to cut off all food and cash advances after the cotton was picked, 
and many tenants had to pick cotton on other plantations in order to earn 
enough to survive the winter. The going rate at the time was a meager thirty 
cents per one hundred pounds, a tiny sum considering the average laborer 
could only pick about two hundred pounds per day. 31 

The repression and the deteriorating economic conditions stunted the 
union’s growth initially, but the lessons of Camp Hill also provided a 
stimulus for a new type of movement, reborn from the ashes of the old. On 
August 6, 1931, the fifty-five remaining CFWU members regrouped as the 
SCU and reconstituted five locals in Tallapoosa County. 32 

T 1 hroughout 1931 the SCU existed without an organizational secretary. 

Between August 1931 and early 1932, the SCU’s only direct link to the 
Party was a nineteen-year-old YCL organizer from Springfield, Massachu¬ 
setts, named Harry Hirsch, who adopted the pseudonym “Harry Simms.” 
Simms’s role was that of liaison, intermittently carrying information back 
and forth between district leaders and the SCU locals, which now began to 
operate with virtually no CP direction. As Simms observed, they were 
meeting every week in small groups and “carrying on the work on their own 
initiative even [though] we have not sent an organizer down there.” 33 

Tommy Gray continued to organize, but because he was targeted by 
landlords and local authorities, escaping at le.ast one attempted assassina- 
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lion, it was difficult for him to maneuver. Instead, Gray’s daughter, nine¬ 
teen-year-old YCL leader Eula Gray, held the movement together during 
this very critical period. When Simms left for Kentucky in 1931, Eula Gray 
assumed his role as liaison and served as ad hoc secretary until May 1932. 
By the time she left the post, the SCU in Tallapoosa County had grown to 
591 members organized in twenty-eight locals, ten youth groups, and 
twelve women’s auxiliaries; sixty-seven members were organized in nine 
Lee County locals, four of which were based in the town of Notasulga. 
Chambers and Macon counties each reported thirty members. As district 
bureau member Harry Wicks observed, ‘The croppers themselves are 
maintaining their organization and reports are that they are holding meet¬ 
ings regularly without any direction from us, except what this little girl 
[Eula Gray] can impart to them.” 34 

That Wicks could refer to a nineteen-year-old woman as a “little girl” 
illustrates his underestimation of female leadership, an attitude likely 
shared by other bureau members. Ignoring Gray’s proven ability and her 
Tallapoosa roots, district organizer Nat Ross appointed twenty-five-year- 
old A! Murphy to the position of SCU secretary. 35 What would have 
become of the SCU if Gray continued as secretary, we will never know. 
However, A1 Mutphy proved to be a tremendous asset to the fledgling 
organization. Recognizing the need to expand beyond the eastern piedmont 
counties into the black belt, Murphy eventually established headquarters in 
Montgomery where he worked closely with that city’s three leading black 
Communists: Charles Tasker, the leader of the Montgomery Unemployed 
Councils; his wife, Capitola Tasker, who directed the SCU Women’s Auxil¬ 
iaries; and Montgomery Party leader John Beans. Beans was unique in that 
he was the only black veteran trade union organizer in the Alabama Com¬ 
munist Party, having served as vice-president of the ASFL in 1902. 36 

With Murphy in charge, white CP leaders stopped calling on black 
sharecroppers to “demonstrate in front of the landlord’s house [and de¬ 
mand] that the food advances be continued until the crop is taken in.” 
Besides, local blacks had never taken these suicidal directives seriously. 
Murphy was well aware of the croppers’ underground tradition of resis¬ 
tance, and be developed tactics that emphasized self-preservation and cun¬ 
ning. No meetings were to Ire held in empty houses; SCU members were 
not to walk in large crowds; and they were not to engage in armed action 
without notifying Murphy, unless, of course, it could not be avoided. 
Everything from their actions to their demeanor drew on subterranean 
forms of everyday resistance. Ned Cobb, a small landowner from Talla¬ 
poosa County who joined the SCU in 1932, was told “to act humble, be 
straight; his teachin, to not go at a thing loo rapid and forcible. Be quiet, 
whatever we do, let it work in a way of virtue.” Yet, Murphy’s instructions 
to “act humble” did not mean abandoning armed self-defense. Members 
such as Lemon Johnson, former secretary of the Hope Hull local, believed 
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Lemon Johnson, SCU secretary of Hope Hull, Alabama, local, photographed in 
1986 (photograph by author) 


armed self-defense distinguished the SCU from other organizations. His 
own experience informed him that “the only thing going to stop them from 
killing you, you got to go shooting.” When Harry Haywood attended an 
SCU meeting in Dadeville, he was taken aback by what he described as “a 
small arsenal.” “There were guns,” he recalled, “of all kinds—shotguns, 
rifles and pistols. Sharecroppers were coming to the meeting armed and left 
their guns with their coats when they came in,” 37 

Murphy decentralized the organization by establishing captains for 
each local, and like Harry Simms and Eula Gray before him, he kept the 
locals informed of the situation in other counties. Dues were collected when 
possible, but most of the funds, never amounting to more than a few cents, 
were in the hands of the captains. They tended to the day-to-day organizing 
of the union, the women's auxiliaries, and the youth sections, and those 
who could write were responsible for sending articles to the Party’s press 
detailing conditions in their respective areas. Murphy warned the captains 
against becoming tyrannical or egocentric with their power. “No captain is 
to act as a boss of his local,” he frequently advised. Weekly meetings were 
supposed to be held, always in absolute secrecy to avoid police raids or 
vigilante attacks. Minutes were rarely kept because of the potential danger 
of keeping written records, not to mention the problem of literacy in the 
black belt. Union locals often cloaked their intentions by holding Bible 
meetings, and some secretaries recorded the minutes by underlining perti¬ 
nent words or phrases in the Bible. 38 
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Black women’s contribution to the SCU rarely appeared in the pages of 
the Party press, in part because their strong presence countered an essen¬ 
tially male-centered version of radicalism generated by Communist writers 
and national leaders, most of whom had never worked in the South. Indeed, 
the Party’s advoeacy of black self-determination conjured up masculine 
historical figures such as Toussaint L’Ouverture, Frederick Douglass, and 
Nat TUmer, and writers like Eugene Gordon and V. J. Jerome portrayed the 
movement as a struggle for manhood. Armed resistance, in particular, was 
deemed a masculine activity. When the central black character, a young 
Southem-bom Communist, in Grace Lumpkin’s novel A Sign for Cain 
observed “shot guns stacked in the comer of the cabin,” he assured his 
comrades, “we ain’t dealing with cowards, but men.” For nearly all writers 
in Communist circles—black and white, male and female—the martyred 
Ralph Gray assumed the symbol of black manhood in the South. Radical 
poet Ruby Weems published a moving account of “The Murder of Ralph 
Gray,” the final stanza closing the episode with a great climactic vision: 

His muscles swelling into a mighty challenge, 

Mount into a vision of a million clenched fists. 

He wears his death like a joyous banner of solidarity, 

A sceptre of militant Negro manhood. 

He lies still and silent—but under his unmoving form 
Rise hosts of dark, strong men, 

'ITie vast army of rebellion! 

When leading Communist theoretician V. J. Jerome introduced his famous 
poem, “To a Black Man,” he referred to the “slaughtered blood of Ralph 
Gray / black skinned share-cropper of Camp Hill.” 39 

These ideological constructions distorted black women’s role in the 
SCU—women whose indispensable organizing skills and basic concerns 
were the foundation of union activity. The tradition of autonomous black 
women’s religious and social organizations served as conduits for the 
broader movement and were prototypes for the women’s auxiliaries. Fre¬ 
quently called “Sewing Clubs,” the women’s auxiliaries exercised consider¬ 
able power within the union. Although they met separately to divert the 
suspicions of local authorities and, according to observers, “so one parent 
can stay with children when the other is away,” the Sewing Clubs provided 
forums to discuss conditions and formulate strategy. These women read the 
Daily Worker, the Southern Worker, and Working Woman when they could 
get it, and generated a stream of correspondence that linked their local 
struggles with the national and international movement. Union wives or 
girls with a modicum of forma! education wrote brief descriptive letters to. 
the Party’s daily and regional tabloids. Usually the result of collective 
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discussion within the union locals, the letters were “often scribbled on a 
piece of sack or crumpled wrapping paper.” 40 

These letters seem to support the contention that women’s assigned 
role in the sexual division of labor, in this case motherhood, lay at the root 
of women’s collective action and radicalization—a manifestation of “fe¬ 
male consciousness.” 41 A common theme that runs through most of these 
letters, as well as speeches by black female Communists, is the overall 
inability of women to feed and care for their families under intolerable 
conditions. A Thllapoosa County YCL organizer expressed the sentiments 
of her comrades: “We are tired of seeing our children go naked and hungry, 
crying for bread. ... We must raise our voices louder against this. Not 
only I myself am suffering, but millions of mothers and children are 
suffering.” Speaking before the Women’s Congress against War and Fas¬ 
cism in Paris, Capitola Tasker acknowledged that she joined the movement 
“for the benefit of the children now living and the children who are to 
come.” 42 

Women’s radicalization through “female consciousness” does not tell 
us the whole story, however. Party rhetoric at the national level tended to 
overemphasize the family economy and the oppression of women as moth¬ 
ers because Communists constructed a vision of working-class militancy 
that generally excluded women and thus tended to overshadow the struggles 
of women without children or whose children were grown. 43 But women 
joined the SCU as workers and fanners seeking equal wages and better 
conditions. As a political movement that encouraged women’s involve¬ 
ment, at least in rhetoric, the SCU also served as a lever of power since 
outright repression of women’s participation could lead to charges of “male 
chauvinism”—an imported phrase that entered some black women’s vo¬ 
cabulary via Working Woman and other CP tabloids. Finally, union and 
auxiliary meetings provided a needed respite from daily chores and freed 
women from child care since men were expected to take up the slack during 
Sewing Club meetings. 

Murphy, an unflinching supporter of the Party’s demand for self- 
determination in the black belt, had very definite ideas about the radical 
character of the SCU. He saw within eaeh and every member “standard 
bearers of Nat Timer, Denmark Vesey, Gabriel Prosser, Frederick Doug¬ 
lass,” and regarded the all-black movement as the very embodiment of 
black self-determination. Nonetheless, the SCU received some tacit sup¬ 
port from poor white farmers. Once in a while sympathetic poor white 
tenant farmers, especially women, attended SCU meetings. In Lemon 
Johnson’s words, most white tenant farmers “wanted this color line broke 
down better than us do. . . . Some of them be with us in the meetings, the 
white women. And some of these white men from out here be with us in the 
meeting, help bringing this thing down. Be telling us some tilings that half 
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the people crying on to God.” Some poor whites were obviously attracted to 
the SCU’s program, but racial divisions in the black belt were drawn so 
sharply that black organizers felt it was too dangerous to even discuss the 
union with whites. “I’d like to see [whites) come along with us,” admitted 
one SCU member, “but 1 ain’t gonna go out and ask them. That’s too 
dangerous.” Some whites paid a dear price for their sympathy. In 1934, 
white Tallapoosa tenant farmer J. W. Davis was kidnapped and lynched by 
vigilantes because of his support for the SCU. 44 

Open membership was impossible but poor whites showed their sup¬ 
port in a variety of ways, from providing food and supplies to known union 
members to hiding activists during crises. 45 Perhaps the most common 
form of support that allowed individuals to retain their anonymity was 
voting. In Elmore County, an SCU stronghold, 275 votes were cast for 
William Z. Foster and James Ford in the 1932 presidential election. (Her¬ 
bert Hoover only received 160 votes from Elmore county!) This is an 
astounding figure when one considers that the all-white electorate was 
comprised of only 3,641 voters. Overall, 49 percent of the state’s Commu¬ 
nist vote in 1932 came from Elmore, Crenshaw (54 votes), and Perry (33 
votes)—counties in which the SCU was active. The Communists’ surpris¬ 
ing showing in Elmore, however, might also reflect white fanners’ disillu¬ 
sionment with the two-party system. As one frustrated mainstream Demo¬ 
crat declared in 1932, Elmore voters “are uncertain about what to do or 
what they want to do; their minds are not normal.” 46 

Support was also forthcoming from a small group of white liberals in 
Montgomery who had formed a Marxist study group during the 1930s. 
Composed of “some of the most prominent and richest people in Montgom¬ 
ery,” the largely female group included teachers, social workers, and wives 
of upper-middle-class Jews interested ill world peace and domestic social 
reforms. Most prominent were Rabbi Benjamin Goldstein, who was re¬ 
garded by his congregation at Temple Beth Or as somewhat of an icono¬ 
clast, and Olive Stone, a professor of Sociology and dean at Montevallo 
College, who had traveled to the USSR in the 1920s. Apparently, no one in 
the group joined the Communist Party, but they provided crucial financial 
and moral support for Communist activities in Birmingham, Montgomery, 
and the cotton belt. Olive Stone, for example, secretly made occasional 
donations of $50 to $100 to the SCU. 47 

After a year of rebuilding following Camp Hill, the union emerged 
stronger than ever. A threatened pickers’ strike in 1932 won union members 
on at least one Tallapoosa plantation the right to sell their own cotton 
directly as well as a continuation of winter food advances. Days after the 
victory was announced, organizer Luther Hughley was arrested for va¬ 
grancy, but soon after be was placed in police custody, he was accused of 
kidnapping a white woman from Camp Hill. Before a mass campaign could 
be initiated, however, Hughley was released and threatened with rope and 
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faggot if he did not leave the county. 48 Aside from Hughley’s arrest and tiie 
aborted pickers’ strike, Camp Hill remained rather quiet and uneventful 
after the cotton had been picked. While most farmers prepared for the 
coming winter, five SCU organizers joined A1 Murphy as delegates to the 
National Fanners’ Relief Conference in Washington, D.C., in December. 49 
The peace did not last very long. Exactly two weeks after the delegation left 
Alabama for the conference, the SCU in Tallapoosa County once again 
found itself embroiled in an explosive battle with local authorities. 

It all started near Recltown, an area about fifteen miles southwest of 
Camp Hill. The SCU’s armed stand centered around a landlord’s attempt to 
seize the property of Clifford James, a debt-ridden farmer who had been 
struggling desperately to purchase the land he worked. The story actually 
dates back to 1926, when James borrowed $950 to purchase the seventy- 
seven-acre plot he was working from Notasuiga merchant W. S. Parker. The 
full cost of the land was $1,500. In addition to the borrowed money, James 
paid $250 in cash and sold $450 worth of timber from his property. Parker 
then absorbed James’s debt by taking out a mortgage on the land. After 
advancing James money, food, and implements in 1927, Parker sold him 
three mules on credit, which then augmented James’s debt to $1,500. 
James’s friend and fellow SCU member, Ned Cobh, was also indebted to 
Parker. “[Parker] had it in for me,” Cobb recalled. “He knew I had good 
stock and I was a good worker and all like that. He just aimed to use his 
power to break me down; he’d been doin to people that way before then.” 30 

When the SCU reorganized in Tallapoosa County, its approach to debt 
peonage attracted James and hundreds of other hlack farmers. As a result of 
dehates within the Communist Party’s National Negro Commission, the 
SCU added to its core program the abolition of all debts owed by poor 
farmers and tenants, as well as interest charged on necessary items such as 
food, clothes, and seed. The SCU’s solution to indebtedness had appealed 
to so many black tenants and small landowners that even W. S. Parker felt 
the union’s policies damaged relations between him and his tenants. “The 
reaction among James and several other Negroes,” Parker admitted, “who 
before had shown a spirit of cooperation to the mentioning of foreclosures, 
seemed to point conclusively that there was some sort of sinister influence 
at work among them.” James threw himself into the movement, becoming a 
Communist and a leader of an SCU local that included farmers from 
Reeltown and fxe County. 51 

Parker blamed this “sinister influence” for his inahility to reach an 
agreement with James concerning his debts. Unable to come to terms, 
Parker asked Deputy Sheriff Cliff Elder to serve a writ of attachment on 
James’s livestock. When Elder arrived on December 19, 1932, about fif¬ 
teen armed SCU members were already standing outside James’s home 
prepared to resist or avert the seizure. Although the group challenged 
established property rights by protecting James’s right to retain his livestock 
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in contravention of the law, they tried to avoid a gun battle. Their collective 
stand differed from the individualized practice of hiding vulnerable items, 
but the first stages of confrontation remained clearly within the traditional 
boundaries of rural paternalism. Ned Cobb humbly pleaded with Elder: 
“Please sir, don’t take it. Go to the ones that authorized you to take his stuff, 
if you please, sir, and tell em to give him a chance. He’ll work to pay what 
he owes em.” When Elder and his black assistant officer attempted to seize 
the animals, humility ceased. James and Cobb warned them against taking 
the animals, and Elder interpreted their warnings as death threats. Fearing 
for his fife, he left James’s farm, promising to return to “kill you niggers in 
a pile.”- 52 

Elder returned a few hours later with three reinforcements—Chief 
Deputy Dowdle Ware, former sheriff J. M. Gaunt, and a local landlord 
named J. H. Alfred. Several SCU members barricaded themselves in 
James’s home and others stood poised at the bam. Shots were exchanged 
almost as soon as the four men stepped onto the property, but when Elder’s 
small posse “seed that crowd of niggers at the bam throw up their guns they 
jumped in the car” and fled from the vicinity. Unable to persuade Governor 
Miller to dispatch state troops, Sheriff Young proceeded to form his own 
posse, gathering men from Lee, Macon, Elmore, and Montgomery coun¬ 
ties to scour the area for suspected SCU members. 53 

When the shoot-out was over, SCU member John McMullen lay dead, 
and several others were wounded, including Clifford James, Milo Bentley, 
Thomas Moss, and Ned Cobb. Within the next few days, at least twenty 
union members were rounded up and thrown in jail. 54 Several of those 
arrested were not involved in the shoot-out, but their names were discov¬ 
ered when the police returned to James’s home and uncovered the SCU 
local’s membership list along with “considerable Communistic literature.” 
lire violence that followed eclipsed the Camp Hill affair of 1931. Entire 
families were forced to take refuge in the woods; white vigilante groups 
broke into black homes and seized guns, ammunition, and other property; 
and black's were warned that if they appeared in the Liberty Hill section of 
Reeltown they would be shot on sight. A blind black woman reported to be 
nearly one hundred years old was severely beaten and pistol whipped by a 
group of vigilantes, and one Tallapoosa doctor claimed to have treated at 
least a dozen black patients with gunshot wounds . 55 

Despite severe injuries to his back, James managed to walk seventeen 
miles to Tuskegee Institute’s hospital. After dressing James’s gunshot 
wounds, Dr. Eugene Dibble of Tliskegee contacted the Macon County 
sheriff, who then removed James to a cold, damp cell at the Montgomery 
Comity jail. Milo Bentley, who reportedly had been shot in the head, back, 
and arms, was also taken to Montgomery County jail. Observers claimed 
that Bentley and James received no medical treatment from their jailers and 
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both were found “lying on filthy and flimsy blankets on the floor. Cliff 
James was lying naked on the floor in a separate cage, delirious from the 
loss of blood and with blood-soaked dirty dressings over those wounds 
which had been dressed.” On December 27, James died from infected 
wounds and pneumonia, both eaused by the lack of medical treatment. Ten 
and one-half hours later, Bentley’s lifeless body was found in the same 
condition. 56 

About four or five days after the shoot-out, the ILD and the SCU in 
Tallapoosa County held a mass meeting in Camp Hill and elected a commit¬ 
tee of fifteen to investigate the arrests. The ILD sent attorneys Irving 
Schwab and George Chamlee to Montgomery on behalf of the imprisoned 
black farmers, but because jail authorities denied ILD representatives ac¬ 
cess to the prisoners, they had very little information with which to prepare 
a case. The ILD faced other unforeseen obstacles. Its Birmingham office 
was ransacked by police, or vigilantes masquerading as law officers, and 
within hours police arrested several Communist organizers. Despite these 
setbacks, the ILD held a very successful publie meeting at the Old Pythian 
Temple on January 2, 1933, to protest the arrests and to censure Robert 
Moton and staff members at Ihskegee Institute for their complicity in the 
deaths of James and Bentley. A few days later, a mass funeral was held for 
the two martyred union organizers. Pall bearers carrying two caskets draped 
with banners emblazoned with deep red hammers and sickles led a proces¬ 
sion of three thousand people, most of whom were black. The mourners 
marched six miles through Birmingham to Grace Hills Cemetery on the 
southern side of the city, cordoned by an additional one thousand people 
who crowded the sidewalks along the route of the procession. 57 

As mom detailed accounts of the shoot-out reached the press, Tuskc- 
gee Institute increasingly became a target of criticism. An elderly Alabama 
black woman, Abbie Elmore Bugg, castigated Moton personally. “Now, if 
you love your neigiibor as yourself,” she asked, “why did you not protect 
those two poor wounded negro fanners? Why did you let them die? A good 
enimy [rie] of all races 1 should say you he, in a time of real need.” William 
McArthur from Detroit charged Moton and his staff “with the murder of 
[Milo] Bentley and Cliff James.” “You so-called Negro leaders,” he contin¬ 
ued, “are Nothing but a bunch of traitors. Dirty refonnis [sic] Bootlicking 
helping the Landlord robbers take the Negro Farmers Cotton and land [and] 
Other Products from them.” Although Moton believed ail the attacks di¬ 
rected at him and the institute were Communist-inspired, he refrained from 
blaming the Communists for Reeltown. “The recent outbreaks of violence,” 
he explained to one inquirer, “between whites and Negroes in that County 
are primarily the results of the prevailing tenant system in the South that has 
long since outlived its usefulness.” Yet, while the institute was sensitive to 
black farmers’ needs, it rejected unionization as a strategy for change. 
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Tuskegce’s statistician and expert on rural affairs, Monroe Work, admitted 
that the institute’s “general policy... is to discourage the organization of 
Negro Farmers.’’ 58 

Like the Camp Hill shoot-out in 1931, white liberals and the Southern 
press blamed Communists for the Reeltown incident. Although a Birming¬ 
ham Post editorial dissented from other newspapers by discussing the in¬ 
digenous economic roots of the conflict, the writer still placed considerable 
blame on Party propaganda and black inferiority: “It is the ignorance of the 
negro which makes him prey to the incendiary literature with which the 
mail boxes of both white and negro farmers of Tallapoosa County have been 
stuffed. It is this literature which transforms him from a law abiding citizen 
into one who delies the law. . . . The average negro in his normal state of 
mind does not consider firing on officers seeking to carry out the law.' 59 

Many black middle-class leaders agreed that the menace of Commu¬ 
nism lurked behind the events at Reeltown. The Atlanta Daily World ad¬ 
vised blacks to ignore the Communists and instead to “battle for our rights 
legally in the courts, and economically through mass-owned businesses.” 
But the black elite was not in complete accord. The Reverend M. Nunn, a 
black Tallapoosa minister, admitted that he had little support from estab¬ 
lished black leaders for his campaign against the SCU. As he put it, “1 am 
the only Negro that I know of, working every day with the Officers in 
locating these [Communist] Units in tills Section of Alabama.” Some re¬ 
spected middle-class blacks even offered support for the union. At the 
height of the crisis, one relatively wealthy black landlord let A1 Murphy 
hide on his farm and use his bam as an office to produce SCU leaflets. 60 

The trial of the SCU members illustrates the extent of the union’s 
popularity in the eastern piedmont. So many black sharecroppers crowded 
into the courtroom that Solicitor Sam W. Oliver decided to postpone the 
trial until the excitement subsided. When proceedings resumed in late 
April, county officials set up roadblocks outside Dadeville to discourage 
blacks from attending. Nevertheless, black fanners evaded the roadblocks 
by traveling through gullies and back roads and filled the courtroom once 
again. The all-white jury convicted five of the nineteen SCU members 
indicted for assault with a deadly weapon. Ned Cobb was given twelve to 
fifteen years; Clinton Moss and Alf White received ten years each; Judson 
Simpson was sentenced to a maximum of twelve years; and Sam Moss was 
given five to six years. 61 

'The confrontation at Reeltown apparently did not discourage the 
union’s recruitment efforts. By June 1933, A1 Murphy reported a member¬ 
ship of nearly 2,000 organized in 73 locals, 80 women’s auxiliaries, and 20 
youth groups. New locals w>ere formed in Dale and Randolph counties and 
in the border town of West Point, Georgia. The Communists also estab¬ 
lished 5 additional rural Party units, each composed of 30 to 35 members. 62 
In other parts of the rural South, those who stood their ground at Reeltown 
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were celebrated in rural folklore, as exemplified in the following verses 
composed just a few months after the incident and sung by sharecroppers in 
Rock Hill, South Carolina: 

What you gwine do nigger, wit’ the power dat’s in yo’ ahm? 

Git wipin’ yo eye tear, ’till de strenff is dead an’ gone? 

Bowed down on yo’ knees, ’till turkey buzzard git through wit’ you? 

Wa’ cher gwine do nigger, ain’ nothin’ lak what ah said 

Do lak Alabamy boys an’ win or be foun’ dead. 65 

National Communist leaders regarded the SCU as the finest contempo¬ 
rary example of black revolutionary traditions. The apparent militancy of 
the burgeoning movement was the proof Communist theoreticians needed 
to justify the slogan demanding self-determination in the black belt. But the 
union’s rank-and-file, who had little time to theorize about the changes 
taking place in the rural South, found little to celebrate. Black farmers were 
organizing primarily for their own survival and for a greater share in the 
decaying system of cotton tenancy. They might have won the battle to exist, 
but by late 1933 the SCU faced an additional set of problems when the 
federal government decided to intervene in the production process. 

C ongress and President Roosevelt attempted to reinvigorate the coun¬ 
try’s dying cotton economy with the AAA. Conceived in 1933 as an 
emergency measure, the AAA was supposed to increase the purchasing 
power of landowning farmers by subsidizing acreage reduction. A year later 
the Cotton Control Act and the Gin Tax Act, both sponsored by Alabama 
senator John Bankhead, made cotton reduction programs compulsory and 
added a mandatory tax on the ginning of all cotton above the specified 
quota. Southern sharecroppers were supposed to receive one-ninth of the 
1934-35 benefit checks, but in most cases they received nothing since local 
planters controlled distribution of parity payments. Moreover, landlords 
used the Gin Tax Act as a lever to obtain their tenants’ cotton. In order to 
gin cotton without paying the tax, tenants had to obtain gin certificates from 
their landlords or from local planter-dominated AAA boards. If a tenant 
refused to give the cotton to his or her landlord to be ginned, the landlord 
would withhold the gin certificate until cotton prices dropped. 64 

At first such abuses were commonplace, and a liberal section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration tried to restructure the distribution 
process. However, most planters did not have to engage in fraud in order to 
benefit from New Deal policies. They merely reallocated land, evicted 
redundant tenants, and applied the cash subsidies to wages rather than 
sharing it with their tenants. New Deal policies, therefore, indirectly stimu¬ 
lated a structural change in the cotton economy—the mechanization of 
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agriculture. Cotton production remained unmechanized for so long partly 
because most landlords lacked capital and because the units of produc¬ 
tion—plots* fanned by tenants and sharecroppers—were too small to war¬ 
rant adoption of expensive technology. Tenancy provided the cheap labor 
needed to make the transition to mechanization, but it limited production to 
small, segmented units. By farming larger units of production, landlords 
could apply the parity payments and savings derived from not furnishing 
tenants to tractors, fertilizers, and other implements needed for large-scale 
cotton fanning. Local relief administrators helped the landlords by clearing 
the relief rolls during cotton picking and cotton chopping seasons, thus 
ensuring an abundant supply of cheap labor. 65 

As large portions of the 1933 crop were being plowed under and the 
first wave of tenants was being evicted, the SCU called strikes on several 
cotton plantations in Chambers and Lee counties and demanded fifty cents 
per one hundred pounds. The union’s first attempted strike since its* found¬ 
ing three years earlier crumbled, however, when seven SCU leaders were 
arrested and posses forced pickers back into the fields. Although the strike 
failed, thousands of evicted tenants in Alabama began turning to the SCU 
for assistance. By March 1934, the union claimed 6,000 members and 
established locals in the black belt counties of Lowndes, Macon, Montgom¬ 
ery, and Dallas. The SCU’s sudden growth in the black belt prompted 
Murphy to move the underground headquarters from Birmingham to Mont¬ 
gomery. The proliferation of black belt locals was directly linked to mass 
evictions and landlord abuses stemming from the AAA. As Murphy 
pointed out, nearly half of the SCU’s membership was recruited between 
July 1933 and April 1934. According to one SCU leader in Camp Hill, 
because of the AAA, the union “is taking on new life. . . . The SCU in 
places where [it] has been slack [is] beginning to wake up and people don’t 
wait for the comrades to come as they used to.” 66 

The SCU adopted a variety of methods to deal with landlords’ abuses 
of the parity program. First, because hundreds of evicted tenants and 
sharecroppers were simultaneously removed from relief rolls and CWA 
projects so that cheap wage labor would be available for cotton chopping, 
union organizers fought for immediate relief and tried to persuade federal 
authorities to investigate local CWA administrators. In February 1934, a 
group of black women organized a “Committee of Action,” marched down 
to the CWA office in Camp Hill, and eventually won partial demands for 
relief. Tenants and sharecroppers who had not yet been evicted were in¬ 
structed not to sign the joint parity checks unless the landlords paid their 
portion in cash rather than use the funds to settle debts. SCU members often 
refused to give up their rental share of cotton unless they received their 
portion of the AAA check. The union also convinced some day laborers and 
cotton pickers to boycott plantations that were considered “vicious in their 
treatment of tenants and sharecroppers.” On one plantation in Chambers 
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County, a boycott of this kind led to the arrests of eleven union members. 67 

Late that summer the SCU prepared for another cotton pickers’ strike 
in Lee and Tallapoosa counties. With a demand of one dollar per hundred 
pounds, the strike started in mid-September on B. W. Meadows’s plantation 
in Tallapoosa County and soon spread to several large plantations in both 
counties, involving between seven hundred and one thousand pickers, lire 
landlords’ first response was to evict the strikers, but because it was the 
height of the cotton picking season, planters needed all available labor. 
With the support of local police, the planters turned to force to break the 
strike. In Lee County, police arrested seven union members for distributing 
strike leaflets, and in Tallapoosa vigilantes shot at least three strikers, 
including a woman Party organizer. Pinned to the doors of several sus¬ 
pected strikers’ homes was the following message: “warning, take no¬ 
tice. If you want to do well and have a healthy life you better leave the 
Share Croppers’ Union.” Hooded night riders in Lee County kidnapped and 
beat SCU organizer Comit Talbert, and later in the evening two more Lee 
County sharecroppers were kidnapped, draped in chains, and taken to a 
nearby swamp where vigilantes threatened to drown them if they remained 
in the union. The local sheriff intervened but arrested the shackled black 
sharecroppers and held them on charges of attempted murder. 68 

The Alabama Relief Administration also played a crucial role in un¬ 
dermining the strike. As soon as the SCU announced plans for a cotton 
pickers’ strike, Thad Holt, director of the state relief administration, 
dropped from the relief rolls all “able bodied” workers who did not volun¬ 
teer to pick cotton for wages. Even the state reemployment agency in 
Birmingham relocated several people with “farm experience” to the cotton 
fields. 69 

In spite of repression, mass evictions, and the expanded pool of cheap 
labor, the SCU claimed some substantial victories. On most of the planta¬ 
tions affected, the union won at least seventy-five cents per one hundred 
pounds, and in areas not affected by the strike, landlords reportedly in¬ 
creased wages from thirty-five cents per hundred pounds to fifty cents or 
more in order to avert the spread of the strike. On Howard Graves’s 
plantation, located on the border of Lee and Tallapoosa counties, union 
members not only won the sought-after one dollar per hundred pounds, but 
they forced Graves to raise monthly credit allowances from ten to fifteen 
dollars. Finally, the SCU claimed a small victory on General C. L, 
Pearson’s plantation when about one thousand sharecroppers and tenants 
refused So gin their cotton at Pearson’s gin. By taking their cotton to an 
independent gin in Dadeville, they saved money and prevented Pearson 
from seizing their cotton to cover past debts. 70 

The 1934 cotton pickers’ strike marked the SCU’s first major victory 
since its birth three years earlier. As talcs of the union’s stand in Tallapoosa 
County spread from cabin to cabin, so did the union’s popularity; by 
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October, Murphy reported a total membership of eight thousand. 71 The 
celebration ended abruptly, however, as thousands of families found them¬ 
selves landless during the harsh winter of 1934-35. 'Die eight-thousand- 
strong union stood helpless in the face of New Deal-induced evictions, and 
no antifascist slogans or demands for self-determination could solve their 
quandary'. 



THREE 

Organize or Starve!: Communists, Labor, 
and Antiradical Violence 

Go down in Alabama, 

Organize ev’ry living man. 

Spread the news all over the Ian’ 

We got the union back again! 

—“This What the Union Done,” ca. 1930s 

We ought to handle you reds like Mussolini does 'em in Italy— 
take you out and shoot you against the wall. And I sure would 
like to have the pleasure of doing it. 

- Birmingham detective J. 1". Moser, 1934 


A fter three years of sustained activity, Communist-led 
k trade unions remained virtually nonexistent in Bir¬ 
mingham’s mines and mills. Unlike the urban jobless and rural poor who 
comprised the Party’s rank-and-file, employed industrial workers had much 
more at stake. Knowing full well that their jobs could easily be filled by 
desperate soldiers in the reserve army of labor, few could afford to openly 
associate with Communists. But as Birmingham moved deeper into the 
throes of depression, conditions deteriorated to such a degree that even 
workers able to hold on to their jobs found it increasingly difficult to 
survive. In 1931, TCi-owned mines and mills cut wages by 25 percent 
followed by a 15 percent reduction in May 1932. More devastating for 
workers, however, were cutbacks in operations that effectively forced large 
numbers of employees to accept work on a part-time basis. TCI, Sloss- 
Sheffield, and Woodward Iron Company implemented a three-day schedule 
in 1931, and some steel workers and miners worked as little as one or two 
days per month. 1 

Birmingham’s industrialists chose to reduce hours rather than lay off 
the bulk of their labor force in order to retain cheap labor in case market 
fluctuations created a sudden demand. While some workers found jobs 
elsewhere, the peculiar structure of the company-owned settlements held 
most in residence, reducing them to virtual peons of their employers. 
Whether the settlements were located in an isolated mining community or 
owned by a steel company in an industrial suburb, they shared numerous 
similarities. Residents of the company-owned homes were at the whims of 
their employers—any challenge to the rules or breech of agreement, written 




Company suburb: double-tenant shotgun houses line streets just outside Republic 
Steel plant in Birmingham (Farm Security Administration photograph , courtesy 
Library of Congress) 


or spoken, could lead to eviction. Because rent was so inexpensive (about 
five or six dollars per month in 1930), few workers chose to strike out 
beyond the company settlement. More importantly, companies generally 
did not evict workers unable to pay the rent, choosing instead to retrieve 
back payments through payroll deduction at a later date. The apparent 
gesture of goodwill had its price: resident workers living under this arrange¬ 
ment had to work upon request, irrespective of minor ailments or other 
related problems, and those who failed to show were either threatened or 
beaten by the company’s “shack rouster” or were promptly evicted, 2 Struc¬ 
tured along the lines of an armed camp and resembling in some ways South 
Africa’s mining compounds, the company-owned settlements were also 
intended to insulate workers from outside influences, namely labor organiz¬ 
ers, Employers maintained a private police force, paid spies to collect 
information and monitor workers’ activities, and employed every available 
means to create an impenetrable shield around the community, 3 

In addition to wages and living space, employers used commodities, 
mainly food, to retain and control industrial workers. The less expensive 
private grocers were naturally workers’ first choice, but most employers 
paid wages in scrip worth about sixty cents on the dollar, to be used 
exclusively at the company commissary. Even when workers received di¬ 
rect wages, the availability of credit created a cycle of dependency not 
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easily broken. And miners who resided in isolated settlements had few 
alternative establishments with which to trade. 4 

Reductions in wages and hours during the early 1930s increased work¬ 
ers’ debts to the point where other means of survival were not only neces¬ 
sary but encouraged by employers. Like most Birmingham unemployed, 
miners and steel workers turned to gardening and keeping livestock, espe¬ 
cially chickens and pigs. TCI and other large companies encouraged culti¬ 
vation by renting land to employees at an incredihly cheap rate and making 
company-owned mules available for plowing. These worker-owned gar¬ 
dens were cultivated primarily by women, whose presence the company 
clearly took advantage of as a reservoir of free labor. In communities 
with few employment opportunities for women, the companies indirectly 
benefited from the labor of workers' wives and daughters because unpaid 
household and agricultural work was necessary to reproduce the labor 
power of male industrial workers. In addition to cultivating gardens, these 
women canned goods, made clothes, washed dust-stained “muckers” (work 
clothes), repaired homes, and to survive the freezing winters without heat, 
made quilts. “The houses was as cold as I don’t know what,” recalls Louise 
Bums, the wife of a black Alabama coal miner who remembers spending 
much of her time making quilts, gathering coal, and patching up holes in 
the walls. “We did all this stuff to help keep things warm and going the best 
wc could. Yeah. We had plenty to do.” In some cases, the exploitation of 
female labor was more direct. Foremen and high-ranking officials often had 
their laundry washed by workers’ wives and daughters for as little as fifty 
cents per load. 5 Women’s unpaid labor and the proliferation of gardens 
certainly ensured family survival, but these practices also helped the com¬ 
pany by mitigating reductions in wages and hours without seriously damag¬ 
ing the social reproduction of labor. In other words, the burden of survival 
fell increasingly upon the shoulders of women, not as paid workers contrib¬ 
uting household income directly, but as unpaid producers whose labor 
ensured the maintenance of the industrial worker. 6 

For the most part, this tenuous mode of survival, visible mainly in the 
form of company paternalism, worked against labor activism, especially 
during the pre-New Deal period. The availability of work, credit, “free” 
rent, and land for cultivation, instilled a sense of complacency within the 
labor force, and any rumblings of opposition were quickly crushed by 
threats, intimidation, or violence. Early in 1930, for example, when no 
more than a dozen Communists roamed the streets of Birmingham, the 
API., launched a massive campaign to organize white Alabama textile 
workers, of whom some 85 percent lived in company towns. Yet, even with 
the support of several state political figures, including Governor Bibb 
Graves, the drive completely failed. Although the campaign was conceived 
in response to North Carolina’s Communist-led textile strikes in 1929, 
opponents harkened back to those very events to depict the conservative 
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AFL organisers as “a band of invading agitators, who were coming from 
the outside to disrupt the peace and harmony” between labor and capital. 7 

The utter failure of the AFL’s organizing drive was a foreboding of the 
Communists’ first three years as labor activists. Aside from intermittent 
attempts to organize bakery workers and black women employed in Bir¬ 
mingham’s burgeoning mechanical laundries, 8 Communists concentrated 
exclusively on building the NMU and the Steel and Metal Workers’ Indus¬ 
trial Union-—both affiliates of the TUUL, From its beginnings in 1930-33, 
the NMU failed dismally in Alabama, partly because its dual-union tactics 
were ineffective in a region with no competing labor organizations. In ether 
areas the NMU sought to attract renegade UMWA members into its own 
ranks or to build a grounds well of opposition to UMWA leaders. Birming¬ 
ham NMU organizers, however, had to build an interracial union from 
scratch. Not surprisingly, their early efforts bore little fruit. Communists 
barely penetrated the armed mining camps, and following a spate of arrests 
and beatings by TCI police, the fledgling NMU eventually abandoned its 
campaign. 9 

The Steel and Metal Workers’ Industrial Union did not fare much 
better during the pre-NRA period. In 1931, Communist shop units at the 
Stockham Pipe and Fittings Company and the U.S. Pipe Shop called for a 
walkout in response to a general 10 percent wage cut, but workers ignored 
the strike call. Yet, the dual-union policies proved slightly more effective in 
steel because of the presence of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, a considerably weak craft union that had been in 
existence since the early part of the century. The Communists assailed 
Amalgamated for practicing racial discrimination and ignoring the un¬ 
skilled, prompting dozens of black steel workers to protest the union’s 
exclusionary policies. By the time Amalgamated launched its organizing 
drive under the NIRA, complaints from black workers compelled the union 
to open its ranks, although its president, W. H. Crawford, was quick to 
explain publicly that the “union, of course, is not seeking to elevate the 
negro.” 10 

Alabama’s languishing labor movement was given an unprecedented 
boost in 1933, when Congress passed the NIRA. The provisions estab¬ 
lished under section 7(a) stipulated that in the industries covered under the 
NIRA code, employees could not be prevented from joining a labor union. 
Employers also had to pay minimum wage rates and to observe regulations 
setting the maximum hours of work as well as other employment rules set 
forth in the NIRA for their respective industries. Labor responded with 
renewed enthusiasm; only two months after the NIRA was signed into law, 
an estimated sixty-five thousand workers joined unions affiliated with ei¬ 
ther the Birmingham or Bessemer trades and labor councils. The resur¬ 
gence of industrial labor organization was most apparent in the Alabama 
coal fields. Under the leadership of Indiana labor organizer and former 
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Socialist William Mitch, the UMWA initiated a successful campaign during 
the summer of 1933 and reorganized Alabama’s District 20 within a few 
months. Despite retaliatory layoffs and evictions, by August eighty-seven 
locals had been organized throughout the state, and within months thou¬ 
sands of miners walked off their jobs demanding union recognition. 11 

The Communists were unimpressed by the NIRA, arguing that it was 
intended to force workers into company unions. Alabama Party leaders 
criticized the act for not covering agricultural and domestic workers and for 
imposing regional wage differentials, accurately predicting that industrial¬ 
ists would respond by replacing black labor with whites rather than pay 
blacks the sanctioned minimum wage. 12 Nonetheless, Birmingham Com¬ 
munists responded eagerly to the sudden surge of labor activity, and by 
mid-1933 organizing the unorganized replaced joblessness as their primary 
issue. At the CPUSA’s Extraordinary National Conference held in New 
''fork in July, delegates issued an “Open Letter to All Members of the 
Communist Party” calling for an intensification of trade union work. Bir¬ 
mingham Communists signaled the new emphasis on organized labor by 
holding an unemployed and trade union conference two weeks before the 
1933 elections. Although most of its organizers were arrested before the 
meeting began, the conference was supposed to be a forum to discuss the 
labor movement’s future and to develop strategies for establishing rank- 
and-file committees within the unions. The Party further highlighted the 
new line by nominating two TCI employees to run for Birmingham city 
commission in the 1933 elections. Mark Ellis, a young, white, trade union 
organizer and Communist candidate for commission president, shared the 
ticket with black TCI steel worker David James, who ran for associate 
commissioner. Their campaign platform focused mainly on building the 
labor movement and securing the right to organize. They continued to 
advocate more relief and an end to evictions of unemployed workers and 
vowed to cut the police budget, arguing that it would not only free money 
for municipal relief projects but reduce antilabor repression and police 
brutality throughout the city. 13 

The Party’s industrial organizing campaign took hold rather quickly. 
The number of Communist shop units in Birmingham increased from five 
to fourteen within a few months, and by January 1934 Alabama had 496 
dues-paying Communists. 14 In accordance with Central Committee direc¬ 
tives, the Alabama cadre also made a greater effort to recruit more whites. 
While they hoped to draw progressive white industrial workers, what they 
got was an eclectic mix of hoboes, ex-Klansmen, and intellectuals who had 
been reduced to semipoverty by the depression. An example of the latter 
was Israel Berlin, a thirty-two-year-old Lithuanian-born Jew who held a 
B.S. degree from She Alabama Polytechnic Institute. After losing his job as 
a chemist and failing to secure a commensurate position, Berlin spent much 
of his idle time studying the economic crisis. Dissatisfied with Republican 
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and Democratic panaceas, Berlin joined the Communist Party in 1933 and 
became its full-time literature agent in Birmingham. 15 

The local cadre was also infused with talented individuals from outside 
the South, The New York-born Jewish radical Boris Israel had already 
gained notoriety in Memphis for leading several unemployed demonstra¬ 
tions and for defending a black man accused of raping a white woman By 
December 1933, police and vigilante pressure had forced him to take refuge 
in Chicago, but he returned South a few months later. Adopting the pseud- 
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onym “Blaine Owen,” he settled in Birmingham in 1934 and resumed his 
work on behalf of the Communist Party. The addition of Clyde Johnson, a 
lean, tall, soft-spoken young Communist organizer, benefited the industrial 
campaign immensely. Bom in 1908 in Proctor, Minnesota, Johnson was 
only fifteen when the Duluth, Missabe and Northern Railroad hired him to 
work during the summers. After two years at Duluth Junior College, in 
1929 he moved to New York and secured work as a draftsman for Western 
Electric Company while attending courses at City College of New Y>rk. 
Drawn immediately to the campus Left, Johnson emerged as a leading 
militant at CCNY, was elected national organizer for the NSL, and joined 
the Communist Party. Accompanied by Don West, a radical Southern 
preacher and poet who would also join the CP, Johnson was dispatched to 
Rome, Georgia, in 1933 at the behest of the NSL to assist in a student strike 
at Martha Berry School. Johnson remained in Rome, helped lead a strike of 
foundry workers, and briefly organized farmers for the Farm Holiday Asso¬ 
ciation. Harassed, arrested, beaten, and eventually forced to flee the 
county, he left Rome and headed for Atlanta to replace the incarcerated 
Angelo Herndon; there he met ILD activist and future wife, Leah Anne 
Agron. Reassigned to Alabama in 1934, he soon became the Party’s leading 
labor organizer in the Birmingham district. 16 

By the time Johnson and other Communists began organizing coal 
miners in Walker and Jefferson counties, many of the obstacles that had 
hindered the TUUL during the pre-New Deal era no longer prevailed. 
Communists could now work as an alternative force within existing indus¬ 
trial unions that enjoyed limited support from the federal government. More 
importantly, the horrible living and working conditions in both the coal and 
ore mines had effectively nourished labor militancy. Accidental deaths 
caused by falling rocks, cave-ins, uncontrolled loading cars, or natural gas 
explosions occurred often, and workers disabled or suffering from lung- 
related diseases received no benefits. Coal operators avoided responsibility 
by contracting out work to skilled white miners who would hire their own 
loaders, blasters, and common laborers. When workers complained about 
pay rate, hours, or health or safety conditions, company representatives 
would simply point the finger at the contractor, freeing the large corporate 
entities from any responsibility while reducing capital outlays to a bare 
minimum. Another obvious point of contention was the operator’s practice 
of appointing checkweighmen. The c heckweigh men, whose job was to 
weigh the loaded cars of coal, frequently cheated the contractor and his 
workers by adjusting the weight to company-imposed maximums and ig¬ 
noring actual output. 17 

Blacks, who in 1930 constituted 62 percent of the coal miners in 
Jefferson County, suffered most under the prevailing system. Not only were 
blacks paid less than whites for the same work, but operators tended to use 
wider screens for coal mined by blacks, effectively reducing the tonnage for 
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which they were credited. Nor were black miners paid for “dead work,” 
such as post- and pre-production cleanup, for which their white co-workers 
were paid. Occupational discrimination also reduced wages and placed a 
ceiling on job mobility. While white workers held exclusive rights to posi¬ 
tions such as contractor or machine operator, blacks rarely rose above coal 
loading, pick mining, and other unskilled, often seasonal, occupations. 18 

Despite William Mitch’s commitment to interracial solidarity, UMWA 
leaders generally ignored the coal industry’s peculiar forms of racial dis¬ 
crimination and exploitation. Communist miners, therefore, gained a small 
following within the union by protesting racial discrimination within the 
industry as well as in the union. The Party abandoned the dual-union 
policies characteristic of the NMU and created “rank-aud-hle committees” 
within the UMWA. These committees raised issues that UMWA leaders 
refused to address, including barriers to black occupational mobility and the 
lack of black participation in the union’s bureaucracy. And while the 
UMWA received praise from most black and white liberal observers, not to 
mention a few rank-and-file Communists, for its unequivocal racial egali¬ 
tarianism, most local and national Communist leaders believed the union 
did not go far enough. Even the UMWA’s longstanding policy of preserving 
the offices of vice-president and recording secretary for blacks, and presi¬ 
dent and executive secretary for whites, was attacked by a few Party 
theoreticians as another form of segregation because it limited blacks to 
designated positions and kept them from holding the union’s top offices. 
One Communist writer, social scientist and novelist Myra Page, discovered 
during her tour of Alabama’s coal mines in 1934 that blacks comprised only 
one-third of state convention delegates, yet they made up the majority of 
union membership. As one white UMWA official told her, “We give nig¬ 
gers one out of three on committees, keep ’em satisfied and white man 
control [sic].” Nevertheless, most black Communists who toiled in the 
mines for a living were not as quick to criticize the union, especially since 
blacks served as treasurers in several locals, and in a few cases became 
checkweighmeu once workers won the right to elect their own. 19 

The rank-and-file committees continued to push UMWA leadership to 
adopt more egalitarian racial policies, but early in 1934 another issue 
caused even greater internal dissension within the union: William Mitch 
accepted the NRA’s minimum wage code, which paid Southern workers 
less than Northern workers. Southern coal operators rationalized lower 
wages by arguing that unusually high freight rates and the lower grade of 
Alabama coal pushed production costs relatively high. The regional wage 
differential sparked a militant. Communist-led opposition movement with¬ 
in the UMWA only months after its resuscitation, culminating in an unau¬ 
thorized strike in February. Defying the decisions of the NR A Regional 
labor Board and the UMWA, an estimated fifteen to twenty thousand 
miners walked off their jobs demanding higher wages, union recognition, 
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and the abolition of the wage differential. When Mitch ordered tire miners 
back to work, the Communist unit at the Lewisburg mine responded by 
calling for greater rank-and-file control and adding demands that drew 
attention to the most exploitative aspects of the miner’s life and work. Party 
leaflets littered the mining camps advocating, among other things, a basic 
day rate of one dollar above the prevailing NRA code, a minimum tonnage 
rate, equal work and unfettered occupational mobility for black miners, an 
eight-hour day, free transportation to and from work, and a drastic reduc¬ 
tion in commissary prices. Mitch temporarily settled the strike on March 
16, but the strikers had to agree to limit union recognition to a voluntary 
checkoff system, freeze all strikes until April 1, 1935, and accept prevail¬ 
ing wages. Nevertheless, the negotiations resulted in two significant con¬ 
cessions—the abolition of the contracting system and the right of workers 
to elect checkweighmen. 20 

The uneasy peace between coal operators and the UMWA did not last 
very long, in a surprising move, the NRA raised the minimum wage for 
Southern bituminous coal miners by $1.20, nearly equalizing the Northern- 
based minimum, but following a federal injunction obtained by Alabama 
coal operators, the code was reduced to a forty-cent raise. Consequently, 
the operators rejected the modified code as well, thus provoking some 
fourteen thousand coal miners to walk off their jobs in April against Wil¬ 
liam Mitch’s wishes. Communists convinced workers at Doccna and Ham¬ 
ilton Slope mines to leave their jobs, organized pickets at the TCI-owned 
Wylam and Edgewater mines, and led a group of steel workers to Republic 
Steel’s captive coal mines and persuaded miners there to join the strike. In 
addition to protesting the wage differential, the Party called for an end to the 
operators’ practice of deducting relief payments and back rent from the 
miners’ paychecks, thus drawing attention to the links between housing and 
welfare policies and workers’ dependence on the company. The April 
walkout marked the height of Party influence in the Alabama coal fields—a 
fact that did not escape the attention of William Mitch. He not only blamed 
“radical elements” for instigating the unauthorized strike but encouraged 
UMWA officials to work with company police to keep Communists out of 
the mines. The strike was eventually broken and most of the strikers either 
returned to work or were promptly fired. 21 

The Party exercised even greater influence within the international 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, a union comprised mainly of 
iron ore miners and a handful of steel workers. Originally an outgrowth of 
the Western Federation of Miners, a militant union that helped launch the 
IWW in 1905, Mine Mill developed a national reputation as a radical, left- 
wing union during the 1930s. The prominent role Communists played in 
Mine Mill can be partially attributed to the fact that, in 1933, 80 percent of 
the district’s ore miners, and an even greater percentage of the union, were 
black. Indeed, black workers—many of whom had gained experience in the 
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"Meat for the Buzzards!" Cartoon depicting the National Recovery Act's role in 
undercutting Alabama coal miners (Daily Worker, 1934) 


Communist-led unemployed movement—held the majority of middle- and 
low-level leadership positions within the union. George Lemley, whose 
father was an organizer for Mine Mill, recalled, "When the union went in, 
some blacks thought they would rule the company. Everything will go our 
way." 22 

When Jim Lipscomb, a Bessemer lawyer and former miner blacklisted 
for union activities, initiated Mine Mill’s organizing drive in 1933, the 
prevalence of black workers and the union’s egalitarian goals gave the 
movement an air of civil rights activism. Union meetings were held in the 
woods, in sympathetic black churches, or anywhere else activists could 
meet without molestation. Company police used violence and intimidation 
in an effort to crush Mine Mill before it could establish a following, but 
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when these tactics failed, officials exploited racial animosities. TCI created 
a company union, the ERP, which used racist and anti-Communist slo¬ 
gans to appeal to white workers. Mine Mill quickly earned the nom de 
guerre “nigger union,” and white workers who repudiated the ERP were 
labeled “communists” and “nigger lovers.” Officials also cut social wel¬ 
fare programs and enforced segregation codes much more stringently than 
before. 23 

In addition to building rank-and-file committees, some Communists 
were elected to leadership positions within their local. As one Mine Mill 
organizer explained in 1934, the Party had “even greater influence and 
stronger organization among the ore miners” than any other industry. Com¬ 
munists were frequently identified openly at union meetings, and in many 
cases, earned the endearment of black union members because of tiie 
Party’s commitment to racial equality and civil rights. High-ranking white 
Mine Mill officials, on the other hand, shared mainstream labor leaders’ 
disdain for Communists. Leaders of the Brighton local, for example, en¬ 
dorsed a resolution that read, “We are opposed to and do not tolerate 
Communism, and will not accept the application of any man for member¬ 
ship, who is tainted with its poison.” A few months later, the president of 
Bessemer’s Local I expelled white Communist John Davis and two black 
Communists, Nathan Strong and Ed Sears, solely because of their political 
affiliations. 24 

Prodded by the rank-and-file committees, local Mine Mill leaden 
issued a strike call in May 1934 to ore miners at TCI, Republic Steel 
Corporation, the Sloss-Sheffield Iron and Steel Company, and the Wood¬ 
ward Iron Company demanding higher wages, shorter hours, and union 
recognition. The companies refused to arbitrate and responded by firing and 
evicting dozens of union members. Violence between strikers and company 
police left two strike breakers dead and at least nine workers wounded. 
Despite the intervention of state troops, bombs exploded and gunfire was 
exchanged intermittently throughout most of the summer. 25 

During the strike, Communists devoted most of their energy to publi¬ 
cizing antiunion violence in the ore mines, fighting evictions, and securing 
relief for the strikers. Communists created miniature unemployed commit¬ 
tees within Mine Mill that were instrumental in preventing several evic¬ 
tions, fighting for the strikers’ right to receive public relief, and maintain¬ 
ing picket lines. In Bessemer, Clyde Johnson obtained much needed 
assistance for striking miners from the city’s relief authorities and secured 
crucial support from the otherwise conservative Bessemer Central Trades 
and Labor Council. 26 

With the intervention of Secretary' of Labor Frances Perkins, an agree¬ 
ment between Mine Mill and TCI was finally reached on June 27, though it 
was hardly a victory for tire union. Mine Mill remained unrecognized, and 
wages increased only slightly. The Communists not only found the bargain 
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unacceptable but pointed to blatant examples of antiunion discrimination 
and numerous instances of company noncompliance with the agreement. At 
the Raimund mine, for example, only 60 percent of the strikers were rehired 
while the other 40 percent were summarily fired and evicted. Party units at 
Muscoda mine adopted She slogan, “No Union Miners Move—All Scabs 
off Red Mountain,” and Communists active at a Sloss-Shefficld mine 
threatened to lead an unauthorized strike over the same issue. 27 

Mine Mill also led a small strike of steel workers at Republic Steel 
Corporation. Urged on by the Communist Party unit in Republic’s East 
Thomas blast furnace, an estimated four hundred workers walked off their 
jobs in April and demanded a flat 20 percent wage increase and union 
recognition. A handful of Communists in Mine Mill attempted to extend 
the strike by marching on Sayreton coal mine in order to persuade the 
captive miners to join them, but they were intercepted by a squadron of 
company police. Vance Iloudlitch, a young white steel worker, was gunned 
down, and Communist Mark Ellis was badly beaten. The Republic strikers 
eventually won an employee representation election conducted by the At¬ 
lanta Regional (NRA) Labor Board one month later; but the company 
would not recognize the union, and the NRA did not have the power to 
enforce the ruling. Consequently, the Thomas blast furnace workers re¬ 
mained on strike for over a year, receiving far more criticism than support 
from organized labor. 28 

Besides some feeble attempts on the part of the Amalgamated Asso¬ 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, the dying craft union that had been 
temporarily reinvigorated by the NRA, the steel industry in the Birming¬ 
ham district remained unorganized until the CIO came into being a few 
years later. Through the use of lockouts, company unions, intimidation, 
and the exploitation of racial divisions within the labor force, Birming¬ 
ham’s steel industry effectively hindered labor organization in the mills. 
The Communists placed much of the blame squarely on the shoulders of 
Amalgamated’s local leadership, particularly its president, W. H. Craw¬ 
ford. Crawford opposed rank-and-file sentiment to join the 1934 strike 
wave, denounced the Republic Steel strike, and all but ignored black 
workers. Communist labor organizers agreed that the union’s success de¬ 
pended on black workers who, in 1930, made up 47 percent of the labor 
force in Birmingham’s steel and iron industries. 29 

Rather than wait for a policy change in Amalgamated, Communists 
sought to organize metal workers autonomously by establishing federal 
locals chartered through the API ’s national headquarters. Clyde Johnson 
was instrumental in forming federal locals in four shops, three of which 
signed collective agreements with their employers. At the Virginia Bridge 
and Iron Company, Johnson struck a bargain with employers only after 
leading a dramatic one-day walkout and plant shutdown. At the Central 
Foundry in Tuscaloosa, Communists chartered a federal local with over five 
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hundred workers after the segregated International Molders Union denied 
membership to black and unskilled white labor. 30 

The Communists certainly made their presence felt among miners and 
steel workers during the 1934 strike wave. Yet their actual contribution 
remained essentially behind the scenes, partly because most union Commu¬ 
nists were black, unskilled, rank-and-file workers. Although individuals 
such as Henry 0. Mayfield, Joe Howard, and Ebb Cox would rise within 
the ranks of the CIO during the late 1930s, the majority of blacks— 

Communist or not.had few opportunities for advancement within the 

labor movement. Another, often overlooked reason for the Party's behind- 
the-scenes role in the 1934 strikes stems from the fact that many rank-and- 
file organizers were the wives and daughters of black industrial workers, 
and/or they were women who had joined the CP through the neighborhood 
relief committees. With the open encouragement of the rank-and-file com¬ 
mittees, women’s auxiliaries were formed in virtually all working-class 
communities. Frequently led by Communists or 1LD activists, the women’s 
auxiliaries sometimes rivaled union locals in membership as well as in their 
strident advocacy of labor organization. The growth and radicalization of 
die women’s auxiliaries were certainly linked to the increasing work load of 
black women in the company-controlled communities—induced, of course, 
by cutbacks in wages and hours. Henry O. Mayfield recalled that whenever 
union members failed to recruit a recalcitrant worker, the women “would 
send a committee to talk with the worker’s wife or the worker and they 
would always win their point.” One white coal miner suggested that the 
presence of black women ensured the union’s success. “Not a scab gets by 
’em,” he observed. “Just let one of their race try it. Why, their women folks 
handle him''' Workers’ wives used a number of methods to “handle’’ their 
menfolk, such as withholding labor and sex, which might be described as a 
kind of “domestic strike.” In a telling commentary, one ex-ore miner 
explains: “Womens can just about rule mens, you know things like that, to 
keep (hem from going back to the company or something another like that. 
’Cause all of them was union. A man got a wife, and if he going back to the 
company [and] she didn’t want him to go, then she’ll say, ‘If you go back, 
then me and you ain’t going to be husband and wife no more.’ ” The 
women’s auxiliaries also provided crucial material support during strikes. 
Ironically, the gardens women cultivated with the encouragement of the 
company, ultimately intended to offset wage reductions, became a source of 
strikers’ relief. Coal miner Cleatus Bums remembers several strikes during 
which union members “would give sweet potatoes, com, and . . . anything 
out the garden that they had.” When the gardens proved inadequate, accord¬ 
ing to Mayfield, “the women would organize into groups and take baskets 
and go into stores asking for food for needy families.” 31 

The disturbances in the coal, iron, and steel industries represented 
merely the apex of a year-long labor revolt. In February, nearly 1,500 
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Birmingham laundry workers struck for wage increases; 250 packinghouse 
workers walked off their jobs in May; and wildcat strikes, some of which 
had been coordinated by Communist organizers, exploded on several Mew 
Deal relief projects. Alabama also felt the impact of the West Coast water¬ 
front strikes, which drew a few hundred Mobile longshoremen into the fray, 
and some 23,000 Alabama textile workers joined the national textile strike. 
In all, the state experienced at least 45 strikes involving 84,228 workers 
during the tumultuous year of 1934. 32 

in spite of the Party’s emphasis on industrial unionism, Alabama 
Communists did not entirely withdraw from organizing relief workers and 
the unemployed. In Tarrant City, an industrial suburb of Birmingham, the 
Party founded the RWL in 1934. Led by white Communist C. Dave Smith, 
a veteran labor organizer and dynamic speaker who, according to Clyde 
Johnson, “had guts and was quick with his fists,” the RWL was quite 
popular among Tarrant City workers and even enjoyed support from Mayor 
Roy Ingram. Mainly through the work of Smith, Clyde Johnson, and local 
Communists Penny Parker and Jesse Owens, Tarrant City became the Par¬ 
ty’s strongest base of white working-class support. 33 

Communists tried to organize black relief workers in the CCC, a Mew 
Deal agency created to relieve poverty and train youth in forest conserva¬ 
tion work. From the outset, protests over the working and living conditions 
were commonplace in the segregated camps, and several CCC workers 
were placed “under observation” for allegedly spreading “damaging propa¬ 
ganda.” In February 1934, a few YCL activists organized a strike of about 
two hundred black CCC workers in a camp near Tuscaloosa, What began as 
a peaceful protest erupted into violence when state troops intervened and 
strikers retaliated with a barrage of bricks. Once the fighting subsided, 
CCC authorities promptly fired about 160 workers and had YCL activist 
Boykin Queenic, the strike’s leader, arrested. The Communist Party, along 
with the discharged strikers, issued a statement demanding Queenie’s im¬ 
mediate release. 34 

Communists played no significant part in the Alabama textile strike. 
Because the Party had not organized in Huntsville, the heart of the state’s 
textile industry, the district committee sent “flying squadrons” of organizes 
that drove through mill towns at night and littered the area with leaflets. 
Aside from sloganeering, the Party made no sustained effort to organize the 
Alabama textile mills. Besides, its predominantly black cadre would have 
had a difficult time trying to convince white, often racist textile workers to 
cast their lot with the Communists. Not surprisingly, the Communists amid 
only claim “considerable influence among die Negro textile workers” in 
Birmingham. 35 

On the Gulf Coast, the Party’s diminutive role can be attributed to its 
size and to workers’ reluctance to join the waterfront strike. Communists 
only began organizing in Mobile in August 1934, two months before the 
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strike. In response to the West Coast waterfront strike, the Communist-led 
MWIU created a Joint Strike Preparations Committee with support from 
the ISU and a few active members of the nearly defunct IWW. On the eve of 
the walkout, the committee convinced the ILA in Mobile to join the strike, 
raising the total number of strikers to a minuscule four hundred workers, 
but after three days the ISU and ILA called their members back to work. 
William McGee, president of the MWIU in Mobile, criticized the unions’ 
turnabout on the strike decision and organized a mass rally of about one 
hundred black and white seamen, but police dispersed the crowd before the 
rally began. 36 

Although the Party’s role in the 1934 strike wave was uneven and often 
insignificant, opponents attributed practically every action associated with 
worker rebellion to the CP. Birmingham newspapers carried headlines such 
as “Strike Moves Near Climax,’’ “Reds Linked with Violence,” and “Out¬ 
break Believed Work of Agitators.” 37 Ironically, Daily Worker reports con- 
finned the fears of many Birmingham residents by exaggerating the Party’s 
role and, in an odd way, by attracting radical artists and intellectuals from 
outside Alabama. The outsiders’ brief forays to Birmingham—which usu¬ 
ally included a day with the SCU—resembled artists’ sojourns to the front 
during the Spanish Civil War. They wanted to witness firsthand the heroism 
of Dixie’s interracial vanguard, and those who experienced police repres¬ 
sion or harassment wore their stripes proudly. Among them were luminaries 
such as playwright and novelist John Howard Lawson, authors Jack Con¬ 
roy, Myra Page, and Grace Lumpkin, and visual artist Paul Weller—most of 
whom used the experiences or knowledge they obtained in Alabama in their 
work. 38 

The Party’s strong showing at the 1934 May Day demonstration, 
which coincided with the most intense period of strike activity, fueled the 
notion that Communists provoked the unrest. The Party’s first major rally 
since the May Day debacle of the previous year attracted over five thousand 
people to Capitol Park, despite the city commission’s last-minute revoca¬ 
tion of a parade permit. Police prepared for the event by mounting machine 
guns atop the Jefferson County jail and enlisting the support of approxi¬ 
mately fifteen hundred White Legionnaires. Before the speakers could 
address the crowd, police officers and Legionnaires began beating and 
arresting protesters. 39 

Under orders from Birmingham police chief E. L. Hollums, officers 
launched a wave of retaliatory raids several days after the demonstration, 
jailing nearly a dozen Communists on charges ranging from vagrancy to 
criminal anarchy. The first wave of arrestees, comprised primarily of local 
leaders and known visitors, included Louise Thompson, a black Interna¬ 
tional Workers’ Order representative visiting from New York. The incarcer¬ 
ation of renowned radical playwright John Howard Lawson, who was 
charged with libel for his Daily Worker article describing the arrests and 
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trials of six Birmingham Communist leaders, attracted national attention to 
civil liberties violations in Birmingham. The wave of repression even 
piqued the ACLU’s interest, particularly after Birmingham’s Western Union 
office manager refused to transmit two dispatches from a Daily Worker 
correspondent because he found them to be “highly inflammatory.” 40 

While the sensationalist claims of the press were more invention than 
reality, they had the effect of promoting the Communist Party from mere 
nuisance to Birmingham’s number one public enemy in the minds of many. 
For their growing popularity the Communists had to bear the bruat of 
antilabor violence. The “Red Squad,” a special unit of the Birmingham 
police department headed by detective J. T. Moser, became a beehive of 
activity. Although police had both the 1930 criminal anarchy ordinance and 
vagrancy laws at their disposal, the Red Squad more commonly invoked 
section 4902 of the Birmingham criminal code because it allowed police, 
without a warrant, to arrest and detain anyone for up to seventy-two hours 
without charge. Section 4902 was used to obtain information and/or to 
intimidate activists without having to go to court. 41 Clyde Johnson, who 
had been arrested by the Birmingham police force at least three times in 
1934, was severely beaten while being held incommunicado. 

At first I didn’t think they were interested in me answering questions 
because they’d ask a question, and if I didn’t respond quickly enough 
. . . they started beating the living hell out of me, on my head. And 
then they’d make me put my hands on the table, and they started 
pounding at my hands. They broke a couple of fingers. They kept at 
this and I didn’t answer. I decided they were going to kill me. ... I 
went unconscious, and they threw water at me, and I went through it 
some more. [When] they picked me up I was barely able to walk. 42 

Black Communist Helen Longs was arrested for distributing leaflets ex¬ 
plaining the Party’s election platform. Although the charge was eventually 
reduced to “disorderly conduct,” the police detained her under section 4902 
and proceeded with their peculiar form of interrogation: 

Three of them had rubber hoses, one had [a] strap . . . and one had a 
blackjack. The biggest one of the men tried to make me lie down but I 
wouldn’t. Then they hit me with the hose and with the strap with such 
force as almost to knock me down but when I didn’t fall the biggest 
man finally grabbed me and threw me down. . . . While they had me 
on Hie floor one of them would beat me until he got tired and then 
another would start in. Then two or three would beat me at the same 
time until I nearly lost consciousness. 43 
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The Red vSquad stepped up its activities during the summer, jailing 
dozens of Communists charged with violating the criminal anarchy ordi¬ 
nance. In July, police arrested Israel Berlin for possessing Party literature, 
and a few days later he was jailed again, along with Communists John 
Beidel and Fred Keith, when police seized the entire August edition of the 
Southern Worker. Editor Elizabeth Lawson retaliated by putting out a 
special six-page edition of the Southern Worker and sending a complimen¬ 
tary copy to police chief Hollums. In August, police raided the home of 
sixty-six-year-old Addte Adkins and discovered twenty-five thousand leaf¬ 
lets appealing to workers to support the textile strike. Adkins was arrested 
and charged with distributing literature “advocating overthrow of the gov¬ 
ernment by force.” In nearly all of these cases, however, the charges were 
dismissed by judges who ruled that Party literature did not violate the 
criminal anarchy ordinance. 44 

Frustrated by the criminal anarchy ordinance’s ineffectiveness, police 
chief Hollums and city commissioner W. 0. Dovms promoted much stron¬ 
ger anti-Communist legislation. In May the commissioner drafted the infa¬ 
mous “Downs literature ordinance,” which made it unlawful to possess one 
or more copies of “radical” literature, defined to include any antiwar or 
antifascist material, labor publications, and liberal journals such as the 
Republic and the Nation. The maximum sentence for violating the ordi¬ 
nance was six months in jail plus a fine of $100. The Birmingham City 
Commission adopted the ordinance in October, and the city council of 
Bessemer passed a similar antisedition law one month later. 45 

Although AFL leaders were well aware that antisedition laws could be 
used against organized labor, they did not protest the legislation. On the 
contrary, the Birmingham and Bessemer trades councils not only cham¬ 
pioned the new ordinances but called for even stronger measures. Robert 
Moore, president of the ASFL, felt the Downs ordinance still was not 
restrictive enough to deal with the threat of Communism. “We have no 
adequate laws in Alabama,” he announced, “to meet the constantly increas¬ 
ing threat from this source, but we can oust every known Communist from 
within the ranks of organized labor, and we propose to do just that.” W. 0. 
Hare, secretary of the ASFL, followed Moore’s advice and attempted to 
expel Communists and “questionable characters” from the federation. 46 

With the passage of the Downs ordinance the number of arrests rose 
dramatically, but as with the criminal anarchy ordinance preceding it, 
convictions were few and far between. Of sixty arrests in less than a year, 
only three resulted in convictions under the new law. 4? Where due process 
failed, extralegal terrorist organizations succeeded. The White Legion di¬ 
rected virtually all of its energies toward fighting Communism, from dis¬ 
tributing propaganda to burning crosses on the lawns of white Tarrant City 
Communists. In Birmingham, the Klan which had declined substantially in 
She late 1920s, rode the crest of antilabor and anti-Communist sentiment in 
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1934. In that same year, forty-four new KJavems were organized in north¬ 
ern Alabama alone, and a local fascist movement affiliated with the Kian 
began publishing the Alabama Black Shirt . The Klan’s rebirth was signaled 
by the appearance of thousands of leaflets warning Birmingham’s blacks to 
stay dear of the Communists. 48 

The parades, literature, and other symbolic gestures were intended to 
intimidate activists as well as to build support among whites, but these 
public displays of white supremacy failed to silence Alabama radicals. 
Indeed, black ILD organizers occasionally responded with their own leaf¬ 
lets, such as the one warning: “KKK! The Workers Are Watching You!!” 
The vigilantes’ real influence lay in extralegal acts of violence, usually 
perpetrated with the assistance of local law enforcement agencies. The 
number of vigilante assaults on Communists and suspected Communists 
rose rapidly during the strike wave and continued well into 1935. In the 
aftermath of the ore miners’ strike, Clyde Johnson survived at least three 
assassination attempts. Black Communist Steve Simmons suffered a near- 
fatal beating at the hands of Klansmen in North Birmingham, and a few 
months later his black comrade in Bessemer, Saul Davis, was kidnapped by 
a gang of white TCI employees, stripped bare, and flogged for several 
hours. These examples represent only a fraction of the antiradical terror that 
pervaded the Birmingham district in 1934. 49 

JRks 1934 came to a close, district organizer Nat Ross and secretary Ted 
Wellman felt the time had come to take stock of the past in order to 
chart a new direction for the future. Wellman observed in a Daily Worker 
article that the Communists’ role in the strikes, compounded by the fact that 
they had suffered an inordinate amount of retaliatory violence, earned them 
the admiration and support of many industrial workers. He even admitted 
that Birmingham’s working class “in many cases pushed the Party members 
into activity by asking for leaflets, and for information about meetings and 
activities.” Yet, in the Party’s theoretical journals and internal organs, 
Wellman and Ross were far less effusive with their praise. Both submitted 
reports criticizing the Birmingham cadre for failing to build mine and shop 
units in the most important centers of industry and for expending all their 
energy on organizing the strikes instead of recruiting and educating indus¬ 
trial workers. In Nat Ross’s words, they "did not sufficiently explain the 
connection between the struggle against the differential wage and the strug¬ 
gle of the share-croppers, and between the struggle for the freedom of the 
Scottsboro Boys and the whole fight for the right to self-determination in 
the Black Belt.” AH writers agreed, however, that the level of repression 
hindered the Party’s work. 50 

Ironically, the proliferation of antiradical violence in 1934 seemed to 
act as a catalyst for the Party’s growth. Like many others who joined in 
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NEGROES 

BEWARE 

DO NOT ATTEND 

COMMUNIST 

MEETINGS 


Paid organizers for the communists are 
only trying to get negroes in trouble. 
Alabama is a good place for good negroes 
to live in, but it is a bad place for negroes 
who believe in SOCIAL EQUALITY. 

The Ku Klux Klan 
Is Watching You. 

TAKE HEED 

Tell the communist leaders to leave. 
Report all communist meetings to the 

Ku Klux Klan 

hwt Office Bex 6$1, Blmloghan, Alabama. 


Anti-Communist handbill distributed by the Ku Klux Klan in Birmingham in ike 
1930s (Labor Defender,) 
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1934, Jesse G. Owens, a onetime Socialist from Tarrant City, interpreted 
the violence as proof that the Communists “must have something that was 
for the good of the working class” According to Party sources, three 
hundred new members joined during the intense six-week period of labor 
activity beginning in April 1934, and by May the Communists claimed one 
thousand in the Birmingham district alone while the ILD’s ranks swelled to 
three thousand. 51 More significant than the numbers, however, is the fact 
that violence compelled local Communists to make antiradical repression 
and the denial of civil liberties a central issue on their agenda. The empha¬ 
sis on police repression and violence was not only evident in the assess¬ 
ments offered by Nat Ross and 'Fed Wellman, but subtle changes in the 
Party's entire program became apparent during the 1934 election campaign. 
As in 1933, the Party ran candidates associated with organized labor, but 
the issue of civil liberties took precedence over everything else on the 
Party’s platform. Insisting that the KKK, the White Legion, and other 
“armed fascist bands” be outlawed, the Communists held a demonstration 
in front of the Birmingham courthouse to demand the right to vote without 
any restrictions whatsoever. When the city commission turned down their 
application for a permit to hold an election rally in Capitol Park, the 
Communists organized several smaller rallies “in the naborhoods [mc] and 
sections of the city. . . in order to avoid police and fascist violence.” The 
right of free speech and assembly became a campaign priority, articulated 
as a basic right denied all working people: ‘The Communist party will grow 
stronger every day and will soon TAKE its constitutional right to speak 
to the people openly on the streets in the public places of the city.” 52 

While it is impossible to accurately measure the Party’s influence in 
the labor movement, it is clear that the Communists’ impact was far greater 
than their numbers indicate. They operated as the proverbial gadflies, 
criticizing AFL policies; popularizing strikes through publications, leaflets, 
and pickets; and convincing small groups of workers, including a handful 
of whites, of the virtues of socialism. Indeed, the Communist-led rank-and- 
file committees were the only organized voices within the Alabama labor 
movement to consistently fight against racial discrimination and to build 
alliances between strikers in different industries. But the more they asserted 
themselves in the 1934 strike wave, the greater the intensity of antiradical 
violence and the more difficult it became for them to work openly. Unlike 
the neighborhood relief committees or the unemployed councils, which 
were organized and run by Communists, the labor movement’s relationship 
to the Party was ambivalent, to say the least. Surrounded by hostile trade 
union leaders, Communists had to perform the unenviable task of building 
a base of support while operating as outsiders. 

Their difficulties were compounded by the fact that they were not 
merely anonymous outsiders, but outsiders with a volatile reputation. Their 
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activities in the courtrooms and on the streets on behalf of poor black men 
accused of rape and other assorted crimes followed the Communists into the 
workplace and the relief offices. In a word, Alabama Communists operated 
under the shadow of Scottsboro—a shadow that generated as much vicious 
hatred as unqualified respect. It is to this shadow that we shall now turn. 



FOUR 

In the Heart of the Trouble: 

Race, Sex, and the ILD 

“I reckon you take up for those Roosians. Talk about lynching. 
That whole country ought to be lynched . . . making women 
public property! . . . The Roosian Reds had better not come 
over here trying to nationalize my daughter." 

—Grace Lumpkin, A Sign for Cain 

We wish to call your attention to the inroads being made among 
people of this City and State, white and colored, by insidious 
propaganda of Communism, which we are being looked to curb 
and do propose to combat and destroy, in keeping with the spirit 
of our Organization, but find ourselves handicapped on every 
hand because the “Red Propagandist" uses the very things 
herein pointed out, to attract followers and to create disrespect 
for law and order, and to incite Mob[s] and Mob violence, 
which we know to be futile and destructive to the best interest 
(sic) of our people. 

—Birmingham NAACP Petition to City Commission, 1933 


O n March 25, 1931, nine black men, ages thirteen to 
nineteen, were pulled from a locomotive boxcar and 
arrested near Paint Rock, Alabama, for allegedly assaulting some young 
white men who were also “riding the rails.” When authorities discovered 
two white women, Victoria Price and Ruby Bates, riding on the same train, 
the charge against the alleged assailants was promptly changed to rape, 
even though none of the black men shared the same boxcar as the women. 
Indicted without benefit oflegal counsel, the nine defendants were taken to 
nearby Scottsboro and held in the Jackson County jail. Although no evi¬ 
dence of rape was introduced by the prosecution, the Scottsboro Boys were 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to death within three days. 1 

In light of the South’s record of injustice to blacks, the speed with 
which the all-white jury handed down its decision should not be surprising. 
However, Scottsboro stands out from any number of similar cases because 
the defendants received unsolicited outside assistance from the Commu¬ 
nist-led ILD. As soon as word of the arrests reached local newspapers, ILD 
officials located the defendants’ families in Chattanooga, offered legal 
services, and made preparations to publicize the case. The ILD’s strategy 
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was to focus international attention on what would have been a quiet, soon 
forgotten trial. On April 12, thirteen thousand people assembled in Cleve¬ 
land to protest the “Scottsboro Frame-up” and on the following day nearly 
twenty thousand demonstrators in New York demanded the immediate 
release of the nine defendants. Within the next few weeks, Scottsboro 
defense committees were formed, demonstrations were organized, and 
telegrams and letters of protest from across the country flooded Governor 
Benjamin Miller’s office. 2 

The ILD entered a far more taxing and complex battle than its leaders 
had ever imagined. Its offer of free legal counsel and active public support 
for alleged “Negro rapists” was not only seen as a direct assault on white 
womanhood; from the outset tire ILD was tainted by a peculiar myth that * 
linked Communism to sexual promiscuity and miscegenation. In the South 
the word communism itself (pronounced "corn-mane-ism ,” according to W. 
J. Cash) had a curiously explicit sexual connotation derived from stereo¬ 
typed visions of nineteenth-century utopian communal societies, which 
suggested that notions of “free love” were integrally tied to communal 
living. Moreover, the presence of white women in an organization with an 
even larger proportion of black men spurred Southern white imaginations. 
The Birmingham Labor Advocate warned its readers to beware of outside 
agitators who, “under the cover of darkness,” disseminated “Red literature 
preaching free love [andj inter marriage.” The presumed promiscuity of 
female Communists—black or white—became an axiom in Alabama, espe¬ 
cially after Scottsboro. While confined to a Birmingham jail cell in 1932, 
Alice Burke had to endure sordid remarks from police officers who insisted 
that she desired to sleep with all nine Scottsboro defendants. “Everybody 
knew,” she recalled amusingly, “that I was a lover of blacks.” Two years 
later, black Communist Louise Thompson was handled in a similar manner 
in a Birmingham courtroom. During cross-examination, both the prosecut¬ 
ing attorney and the judge “were inclined at first to make a joke of the 
affairs, taunting me about ‘my comrades,’ slyly alluding to some intimate 
relationship with the men arrested with me.” 3 

The belief that Communists intended to make women public property, 
available to all irrespective of race, served as a powerful buffer against 
Communism. Black men, it was suggested over and over again, were 
drawn to Communism because if meant having access to the dominant 
society’s greatest treasure—white women. Wrote one observer, “In the eyes 
of Coloured men, complete equality with the Whites, as proclaimed by 
Moscow, means free possession of White women." Some of the Party’s 
detractors even suggested that She Communists planned to wage a sexual 
revolution alongside the class struggle. During the 1934 strike wave the 
Birmingham White Legion issued leaflets asking white citizens, “How' 
would you like to awaken one morning to find your wife or daughter 
attacked by a Negro or a Communist!” Two white Alabamians underscored 
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this point in a popular 1936 polemic aptly titled Scottsboro: The Firebrand 
of Communism. Echoing popular racist notions equating savagery with 
sexual lasciviousness, they argued that Communists aimed their propa¬ 
ganda at the black man “with the hope that it will ignite the spark of 
savagery that once controlled she instincts of his ancestors.” 4 

The ILD’s presence aroused an equally passionate, though much dif¬ 
ferent, response from black Alabamians. The Party had already built a 
strong base of support within black working-class communities because of 
its relief campaign, but once the ILD entered the Scottsboro case, the CP 
quickly earned a reputation as a “race” organization. Although the move 
grew out of a pre-existing policy to defend all “class war prisoners ” the 
ILD suddenly found itself immersed in the world of race politics. Through 
their participation in the Scottsboro defense as well as a panoply of local 
cases involving poor black defendants, ILD activists directly challenged 
the leadership of Birmingham’s black elite. 

Once Scottsboro hit the daily newspapers, Birmingham’s traditional 
black leaders at first dissociated themselves from the case and berated the 
Communists for meddling in Southern affairs. The Birmingham World, in 
an editorial entitled “Cast Down Your Buckets Where You Are!,” supported 
Alabama’s legal system 100 percent. “Birmingham,” the writer explained, 
“has proved [«c] that a man can get a just and fair trial in the Southland 
regardless of color.” While questioning the evidence presented in court, 
Oscar Adams, editor of the black Birmingham Reporter, nevertheless felt 
the defendants’ testimony carried little weight because they were “poorly 
trained, (and] primitive when we think of intelligence.” NAACP national 
secretary Walter White also expressed some skepticism at first. Adopting a 
wait-and-see attitude, he did not send a lawyer to Alabama until the nine 
defendants had been convicted. White questioned the ILD’s intentions, 
suggesting that the organization was interested less in the defendants’ 
welfare than in revolution as ordered from Moscow. Furthermore, he be¬ 
lieved the ILD duped the parents into accepting its support since the 
defendants’ families were, in White’s words, “of humble background and 
with meager educational and other advantages.” 5 

White nevertheless recognized that black public opinion was begin¬ 
ning to shift toward the ILD. He had hoped to wrest control of the case from 
the ILD, but the paralyzed state of the NAACP in Alabama and the overall 
timorousness of Birmingham’s* black elite precluded any local intervention. 
One month after the first trial, national director of branches Robert Bagnall 
partly blamed the Birmingham branch for the NAACP’s failure to enter the 
case, suggesting that if local organization had been stronger the Scottsboro 
case “might have received instant attention.” In January 1931, the Birming¬ 
ham branch claimed a total paid membership of six—a figure that included 
all of Jefferson County. Independent efforts failed as well. Two years 
earlier, Oscar Adams and members of the black business community had 
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established the Birmingham Benevolent and Legal Aid Association “to 
enable progressive and forward-looking Negroes of substantial worth to 
assist the less fortunate and underprivileged Negro to get a hearing in 
court.” After a few sparsely attended meetings, however, the organization 
had disbanded, leaving a dying NAACF and several well-attended social 
and literary clubs in its wake/’ 

The black elite’s ambivalence, timidity, and organizational weakness 
contrasted sharply with the Party’s growing strength and quixotic approach 
to politics. Almost a year before Scottsboro, the Party launched a regional 
antilynching campaign that had been motivated by a multiple lynching in 
Emelle, Alabama. On July 4, 1930, Tom Robertson, a black sharecropper 
and reputed racial militant, was attacked by vigilantes following an argu¬ 
ment he had had with a local white storekeeper over the price of a battery. 
While most of the small-town folks of Emelle were celebrating American 
Independence Day, a mob gathered at Robertson’s home. Tom Robertson 
tried his best to stave off the attack with buckshot, but once he ran out of 
ammunition, the mob broke down his door and lynched four members of 
his family. He and !he rest of his relatives then became game in a rapacious 
manhunt (inspired by a $300 reward offered by Alabama governor Bibb 
Graves) that ended only when Robertson was captured two months later. 
The 1LD publicized the case, but it did not have the resources to provide 
Robertson legal counsel. He died in the electric chair on January 2, 1931. 7 

The events in Emelle, Alabama, became a catalyst for the revival of 
the ANLC, a Communist auxiliary whose support had been declining 
steadily since its founding in 1925. A preliminary meeting held in Chat¬ 
tanooga in October attracted an enthusiastic crowd, and a few weeks later 
over 120 delegates, including Southern Garveyites, gathered in St. Louis 
to attend an ANLC-sponsored National Anti-Lynching Convention. From 
this particular meeting a new organization developed, the LSNR, to re¬ 
place the dying ANLC and to reinvigorate the fight against lynching. 8 The 
Party’s response to the Scottsboro arrests, therefore, grew directly from 
these events. By December 1930, ILD leaders not only placed antilynching 
activity high on their list of priorities but now began to define virtually 
all African-Americans falsely accused of capital offenses as “class war 
prisoners.” 

As the local NAACP tried in vain to win over the Scottsboro defen¬ 
dants, Birmingham ILD activists took up other local eases. In April 1931, 
the Party, the ILD, and the newly created LSNR chapter protested the 
police shooting of an unarmed black man, “Babe” Dawes. A suspect in a 
recent shooting in Birmingham, Dawes reportedly complied with police 
orders but was gunned down nonetheless. Two months later, the ILD 
protested the lynching of Thomas Jasper in Huntsville, Alabama, but de¬ 
mands for a full investigation and the death penalty tor his murderers did 
not result in a single prosecution. 9 
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These local cases were rarely publicized outside the Communist press, 
and even the CP tabloids paid more attention to the Scottsboro case. But by 
late summer 1931, a case involving a black man accused of raping and 
murdering two prominent Birmingham white women nearly rivaled Scotts¬ 
boro as a cause celebre in Alabama and further intensified local conflict 
between the ILD and the NAACE On August 4, 1931, sisters Nell and 
Augusta Williams and a friend, Jennie Wood, were driving through Shades 
Valley, just beyond the Birmingham city limits, when a black man report¬ 
edly leapt upon the automobile’s running board and forced the driver at 
gunpoint to take a back road to a wooded area, where all three were 
allegedly robbed and then raped. When Nell Williams attempted to disarm 
their assailant, he shot and killed Wood and injured the two sisters. Augusta 
Williams did not survive her injuries; she died in the hospital hours later, 
leaving Nell the sole survivor. 10 

Press reports tried to link the Communist Party to the assault after Nell 
Williams claimed that the three women were forced to listen to a lengthy 
harangue about “the race problem and Communism” after intercourse. 
Enraged white citizens and police launched a reign of terror against blacks 
in general and Birmingham Communists in particular. Several Commu¬ 
nists, including district organizer Harry Jackson, were jailed within days of 
the shooting, and dozens of young black men were killed or wounded by 
police. According to Angelo Herndon, who was also arrested during the 
fracas, “lynch mobs rushed through the streets in the Negro sections of the 
town like maniacs.” Black businesses in the suburb of Woodlawn were 
firebombed, and for several weeks lights were shut off in black communi¬ 
ties by 10:00 pm as part of the city-imposed curfew on African-Ameri¬ 
cans. 11 Fearing a potential race riot, Birmingham's traditional black leaders 
tried desperately to calm the white community. A black welfare organiza¬ 
tion released a statement impugning the “awful crime committed against 
womanhood by one of our race,” and a group of black businessmen offered 
a $3,300 reward for the capture of the Williamses’ assailant. The Commu¬ 
nists felt the reward was inappropriate and accused the black elite of 
“helping the white ruling class place the noose about the neck of some 
innocent Negro worker.” 12 

The Shades Valley murders, following on the heels of the SCU’s 
shoot-out at Camp Hill {see Chapter 2), compelled the CIC to investigate 
Communist activity in Alabama. In less than two weeks, a subcommittee 
composed of black and white clergy, educators, and liberal businessmen 
produced a slim report titled “Radical Activities in Alabama.” Conceding 
that black working people were at the center of Party activity, the report 
maintained that blacks were merely dupes of white radicals endowed with 
“brilliant leadership, sleepless energy, and apparently unlimited money.” 
“[Blacks’] ancient wrongs,” the report explained, “their new hopes, their 
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ignorance, and their trustful natures are counted on to make them readily 
responsive to the revolutionary appeal.” 53 

About a month later, after the hysteria had died down and Nell Wil¬ 
liams had recovered from the shooting, she and her brother Dent Williams 
spotted a black man, thirty-five-year-old Willie Peterson, walking along the 
sidewalk. When she identified him as the assailant. Dent Williams accosted 
Peterson with bis pistol drawn and performed a citizen’s arrest. Emphati¬ 
cally proclaiming his innocence, the thin, sickly, dark-skinned, Southem- 
bom Willie Peterson did not in any way fit the original description given by 
Williams, who had described her attacker as a stout, light-skinned, edu¬ 
cated Northerner. Moreover, several witnesses claimed they had seen 
Peterson on the other side of town when the crime was committed. It was so 
obvious Williams had chosen the wrong man that both the Jefferson County 
sheriff and the state solicitor privately admitted that a mistake had been 
made. To quell any doubt about Peterson’s guilt, Dent Williams arranged a 
meeting with the sheriff at which his sister was supposed to make a posi¬ 
tive identification. As soon as Peterson emerged from his cell, Dent drew 
a concealed pistol and shot him several times. Though he was already 
suffering from aggravated tuberculosis, Peterson miraculously survived the 
shooting. 54 

With very little solid evidence, the prosecution approached the case 
from a different angle altogether. Amid press reports claiming the assailant 
“lectured” on Communism and the “race question” after raping the three 
women, the prosecution tried to link Willie Peterson to the Communists by 
invoking the sexual connotations associated with the popular image of 
Communism. Peterson’s grueling interrogation while an inmate at Kilby 
prison is quite revealing on this score; 

Q; You had been to meetings where they said the negroes were as good 
as white people and ought to be treated like white people? 

A: I don’t remember, . . . 

Q. You know what a communist is, don’t you? 

A: A Communist? 

Q: The people going around preaching to negroes that they ought to 
take the stand that they are as good as white folks and that they ought 
to marry white folks. 13 

Dazed by the arrest and shooting of her husband, Henrietta Peterson 
immediately turned to the ILD. As ILD lawyers and activists began mak¬ 
ing plans for Peterson’s defense, Birmingham NAACP leaders—prodded 
by Walter White—fought for control of the case. Once Henrietta Peter¬ 
son’s decision became public, NAACP secretary Charles McPherson per¬ 
suaded her to disavow the ILD retainer she had signed and allow the 
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NAACP to take the case. McPherson told her that the ILD was an illegal 
organization and that any mass campaign for Peterson's freedom “will 
make the white people in Birmingham mad.” “The people with whom you 
are dealing,” he warned, “believe in overthrowing the government. They do 
not care anything about your husband, they are using him as a pawn to get a 
foot hold in America. . . . You will be railroading your husband to the 
electric chair if .you follow them.” Fearing for her husband’s safety, she 
followed McPherson's advice and switched to a respectable Birmingham 
law firm, Roach and Johnson, and the NAACP promised to bear litigation 
costs. 16 

Although the first trial in December ended in a hung jury, Peterson was 
convicted of first-degree murder in a second trial in January 1932, on the 
strength of testimony from one “Henry Wilson.” Reputedly a black Tbs- 
caloosa barber, Wilson testified that Peterson had bragged about the crime 
to everyone in his shop. When an investigator revealed that Wilson was 
actually Tom Sheppard, a construction worker who had been paid ten 
dollars to lie on the stand, it made no difference. After less than twenty 
minutes of deliberation, Peterson was sentenced to die by electrocution. 17 

The Birmingham NAACP branch urged Roach and Johnson to appeal 
the case—a decision that augmented the association’s popularity and revi¬ 
talized the dwindling organization. Under Charles McPherson’s leadership, 
tlie Birmingham branch convinced some prominent black clergy and pro¬ 
fessionals to establish a defense fund for Peterson. Now that the NAACP 
could boast of its own Scottsboro, McPherson acknowledged in February, 
“Birmingham is just about ripe for a rehabilitation.” Three months later, the 
same branch that only a year earlier could not achieve a quorum now 
counted ninety-seven paid-up members. 18 

The ILD’s persistent mass campaign on Peterson's behalf proved to be 
a painful thorn in the side of the newly reconstituted NAACP When the 
Birmingham Post published an article linking the two organizations as 
defenders of “Negro cases,” the local NAACP branch responded with a 
patriotic letter distancing itself from the ILD and claiming no connection 
whatsoever with the Scottsboro case. In fact, distinguishing itself from the 
ILD seemed to be the whole point of the Peterson campaign, with respect to 
politics. “The Communists,” Walter White complained to Roy Wilkins, 
“keep ballyhooing about [the Peterson] case, and we want to keep in the 
minds of the public that it is the NAACP and not the Communists who are 
fighting for him.” But the proliferation of Communist-led Peterson defense 
committees convinced large numbers of black Birmingham working people 
that the ILD was, in fact, leading the campaign. 19 

While the Peterson and Scottsboro cases found ample space in Com¬ 
munist and mainstream newspapers, another rape case occurred which 
escaped nearly everyone’s attention. In May 1932, a twelve-year-old black 
Birmingham girl, Murdis Dixon, was hired by a white mail who lived in the 
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vicinity to perform domestic chores. When she arrived at his home, he 
forced her into a wooded section of the city and raped her at knifepoint. 
Witnesses came forward, hut police refused to arrest the man and the case 
never went to trial. The Dixon case is illuminating for the conspicuous 
silence it evoked from leading white Communists, black middle-class 
spokespersons, and white liberals. Neither the NAACP, the C1C, nor the 
1LD investigated the matter, and Murdis Dixon’s story never made it to the 
columns of mainstream Birmingham newspapers or the Southern Worker — 
only the Garveyite Negro World found a small space in its pages to report 
the incident. Only a small group of local black Communists took an interest 
in the case. Calling themselves the Liberation Committee, A1 Murphy, 
Hosea Hudson, and Joe Burton sought support from black clergy in order to 
pressure police into charging Dixon’s assailant. However, traditional black 
spokesmen remained silent, and the Liberation Committee was unable to 
mobilize the kind of mass support Willie Peterson and the Scottsboro Nine 
enjoyed. Perhaps the indifference to Dixon’s case can be partly attributed to 
the age-old double standard that cast white women as pure and virtuous and 
black women as naturally promiscuous. These notions apparently pene¬ 
trated political practice to the point where the rape of a twelve-year-old 
black girl was ignored by She NAACP and the ILD in Birmingham. 20 

As the summer approached and Murdis Dixon’s rape tragically faded 
from memory, former Birmingham activist Angelo Herndon was added to 
the ILD’s growing list of political prisoners. Herndon, who had recently 
been assigned to work among the Atlanta unemployed, was convicted of 
violating an old slave insurrection law for organizing an interracial relief 
demonstration. 21 With the Scottsboro and Herndon cases achieving na¬ 
tional prominence just before the 1932 election campaign. Southern ILD 
district organizer Donald Burke announced plans for an AO-Southern 
Scottsboro and Civil Rights Conference to be held in Birmingham on 
October 2. In anticipation of the largest ILD gathering to date, several 
small preliminary mass meetings were held throughout the city, including 
an outdoor demonstration of two hundred at which Viola Montgomery, 
mother of Scottsboro defendant Olen Montgomery, gave the keynote 
speech. As local organizations prepared for the October 2 conference, 
Klansmcn, vigilantes, and law enforcement agencies intensified antiradical 
repression. When black Communist organizer Otto Hall arrived from New 
York, he was arrested, beaten, and deposited outside the city limits. A few 
days later, Kiansmen organized a twenty-car motorcade through the black 
community and distributed leaflets that read, “Communism Will Not Be 
Tolerated.” 22 

The All-Southem Scottsboro and Civil Rights Conference went on as 
scheduled in spite of police and Klan intimidation. Altogether some three 
hundred blacks and fifty whites packed the Negro Masonic Temple, and 
between five hundred and one thousand black residents were turned away 
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for lack of space or because of the military atmosphere surrounding the 
hall. While the crowd listened to addresses by Communists Donald and 
Alice Burke, Mary' Leonard, and “Uncle'’ Ben Fowler, a black 1LD orga¬ 
nizer and “jackleg preacher,” about eighty police officers equipped with 
three machine guns and a box of tear gas bombs established posts across the 
street from the hall. As Hosea Hudson recalls, the people who attended the 
conference “all was in overalls and half-raggedy,” but many appeared not to 
have been intimidated: “Negroes just walked all under than rifles, just went 
on in the door and on to the meeting—had them standing on the comer loo. 
People just walked on by.” 23 

The response to the conference even surprised its organizers. After¬ 
ward, the Birmingham ILD office was- suddenly flooded with volunteers, 
and soon its core of two or three dozen organizers burgeoned to two 
hundred active members. A local officer for the U.S. Military Intelligence 
Division woefully conceded late in 1932 that the ILD had “created a 
favorable impression among Negroes and some reports intimated that Ne¬ 
groes were becoming bolder in aligning thou selves openly with the Com¬ 
munists.” 24 

Birmingham Party leaders looked to take advantage of the ILD’s 
growing popularity. Even before the Central Committee promoted bread- 
based, united front politics, local Communist leaders began to make over¬ 
tures toward white liberals and traditional black leaders to unite around 
legal defense cases. A month after the Birmingham conference, district 
organizer Nat Ross suggested that a revitalized ILD composed of “non¬ 
revolutionary workers and middle class elements of all political and reli¬ 
gious faiths” would he even more effective as long as “the Party gives close 
guidance.” Liberal and black middle-class spokespersons ignored Ross’s 
invitation at first, but a string of unexpected circumstances created a new 
set of opportunities for joint action. Over a year before the new Scottsboro 
trials opened on March 27, 1933, one of the alleged victims, Ruby Bates, 
repudiated the rape charge, admitting that she had been forced by police to 
lie. Yet, despite new evidence and a brilliant defense, the all-white Ala¬ 
bama jury found Haywood Patterson, the first defendant, guilty, and the 
judge sentenced him to die in the electric chair. 25 

Patterson’s conviction aroused considerable indignation among Afri¬ 
can-Americans. When the NAACP board of directors attributed the verdict 
to ILD tactics, Walter White and the association were attacked from all 
comers of the nation's black populace—-local NAACP branches, newspaper 
editors, churches, and several radical organizations harshly criticized the 
association’s national leadership. Practically overnight, the NAACP re¬ 
versed its original statement and agreed to aid the ILD and raise money for 
the Scottsboro defense. 26 

Birmingham branch leaders did not oppose reentering the Scottsboro 
case, but many cringed at the idea of working directly with the ILD. 
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Critical of the decision, McPherson wrote to White, “1 am afraid that the 
association has been too hasty to re-enter the Scottsboro cases without first 
working out a definite agreement with that rabied crowd. You see, coming 
as it does like a thunder-bolt out of a clear sky, it puts us in a bad plight right 
here in the heart of the trouble. I urge you that an agreeable working 
arrangement be definitely formed separating the two organizations so as not 
to embarrass us.” Birmingham branch leaders immediately issued a press 
release explaining the NAACP’s sudden change of heart with respect to the 
iLD. Decrying the Party’s revolutionary goals and declaring their own 
patriotism in unambiguous terms (“We are American citizens, Red, White 
and Blue"), Birmingham NAACP leaders argued that intervention was 
necessary “for the purpose of controling [sic] and restricting [the ILD’s] 
activities and propaganda to sane and dignified methods in the future." 27 

A few weeks before the NAACP announced its decision to establish 
ties with the ILD, a group of white liberals and clergymen founded the 
Birmingham Citizens Scottsboro Aid Committee. In defiance of city segre¬ 
gation ordinances, the committee held its first mass rally on March 31. 
Over one thousand people packed the First Congregational Church for the 
event, and when standing room was no longer available, according to one 
observer, “hundreds . . . remained milling outside.” The principal speakers 
included Rabbi Benjamin Goldstein of the Temple Beth Or in Montgomery; 
Dr. Kenneth E. Barnhart, a professor of sociology recently expelled from 
Birmingham-Southern College because of his political views; and Mrs. H. 
C. Bryant, president of the black YWCA in Birmingham. NAACP branch 
president E. W. Taggart made an unexpected—-and unauthorized—appear¬ 
ance. To the chagrin of several coaetivists, Taggart not only attended the 
meeting in defiance of branch orders but had advocated joint action with the 
ILD months before national leaders opted to do so. On Easter Sunday the 
Citizens Scottsboro Aid Committee held another successful mass meeting 
in Birmingham, but this time the Party’s presence was far more evident. 
Speeches by Jane Speed, Mary Leonard, and Scottsboro mother Ada 
Wright emphasized the ILD’s contribution to both the Scottsboro and 
Peterson cases and challenged the Citizens Scottsboro Aid Committee to 
adopt mass pressure as a central component of its program. 28 

Disappointment over the Patterson verdict led several mainstream 
black political figures to express some qualified support for the ILD’s 
tactics, though these sympathies were shortlived. The already tenuous 
alliance was - broken abruptly when, two weeks after the Easter meeting, 
violence erupted during the Communists’ May Day demonstration. Liber¬ 
als and sympathetic black elites turned against the ILD, and those who 
remained sympathetic to the left faced a groundswell of opposition from 
conservatives. Rabbi Benjamin Goldstein, the radical religious leader who 
had participated in Montgomery’s Marxist study circles, was forced to leave 
the state because of his support for the ILD. Hostility toward Goldstein was 
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complicated by anti-Semitism, partly sparked by the ILD’s choice of Sam¬ 
uel Leibowitz as principal counsel in the Scottsboro case. Faced with 
boycotts and Klan threats, Jewish merchants and other leading members 
of Montgomery’s Temple Beth Or congregation not only asked Goldstein 
to resign but issued a statement to the press repudiating any outside inter¬ 
ference in Southern affairs and pledging their unequivocal support for 
segregation. 29 

A series of events in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a few months later further 
weakened chances for reconciliation between liberals and Communists. On 
June 14, 1933, three black men, Dan Pippen, Jr., Elmore (Honey) Clarke, 
and A. T. Harden, were picked up by police after the body of a twenty-one- 
year-old white woman was discovered near “Big Sandy.” Although there 
was no concrete evidence linking them to the death, Pippen and Clarke 
were charged with murder and rape, and Harden was said to have been an 
accessory to the crime. Tuscaloosa ILD organizer Louis Harper persuaded 
the three defendants to hire ILD attorneys, but under pressure front the 
court and police, Harden and Clarke repudiated their retainers. With the 
support of his mother, Pippen insisted on his right to ILD counsel, but when 
his lawyers arrived in Tuscaloosa, Judge Henry B. Foster barred them ftom 
the court. Once word spread that “communist Jew” lawyers were in 
TUscaJoosa, attorneys Frank B. Irvin, Irving Schwab, and Allan Taub es¬ 
caped a sure lynching by leaving town in disguise, under the reluctant 
protection of the national guard. The three defendants were not so lucky. 
Two weeks later, so as to avoid another Scottsboro case, Tuscaloosa depu¬ 
ties turned the three men over to a lynch mob. Beaten, burned, and riddled 
with bullets, Elmore Clarke somehow survived and made his way to the 
home of a black woman in the area. As soon as a local black physician 
dressed his wounds, Clarke was turned over to authorities in Montgom¬ 
ery. 30 

The lynching of Pippen and Harden prompted a flood of angry corre¬ 
spondence from around the country, much of it holding Judge Henry B. 
Foster responsible. In nearby Birmingham, Communists held a statewide 
antilynching conference and filed formal charges against Foster, Tuscaloosa 
sheriff R. L. Shamblin and his staff, and a private detective named W. I. 
Huff for committing and/or abetting the murders. The criticisms infuriated 
Judge Foster and mortified Tbscaloosa's leading white citizens, who aow 
began to blame the ILD for the entire incident. The Tuscaloosa Citizens’ 
Protective League retaliated by raiding black homes throughout the county, 
ostensibly in search of Communists. 31 Emotions reached a fevered pitch 
when an eighty-four-year-old invalid, Dennis Cross, was accused of raping 
a mentally retarded white woman just weeks after the Pippen and Harden 
lynching. Although Tuscaloosa police dismissed the young woman’s claim, 
the case never came to trial—the elderly black man was lifted from his bed 
and lynched. 32 
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Though known Communists were nowhere in the vicinity when Den¬ 
nis Cross was murdered, and ILD activist Louis Harper had been run out of 
town weeks earlier, anti-Communist sentiment fueled a continuing wave of 
racial violence. The Negro Civic League suffered the brunt of the counter¬ 
attack and was ultimately driven out of existence, in part because it had 
established ties with Harper prior to the lynchings. The situation remained 
tense for quite some time. A year later, J. R. Steelman, a noted liberal 
Alabama professor who had investigated Thscaloosa’s racial violence for 
the Southern Commission on the Study of Lynching, was approached one 
night by a mob of Klansmen who accused him of being an “ILD agitator.” 
Although Steelman vigorously denied the charge, hostility toward him and 
his family forced him to leave the county. 33 

lire ILD’s reputation ruined relations with Alabama liberals, but its 
inability to build a united front did not impede its work in the courtroom. In 
June 1933, circuit judge James E. Horton overturned the jury’s verdict on 
the Haywood Patterson trial and ordered a new trial for the defendant. 
Almost simultaneously, the Alabama Supreme Court dismissed Willie 
Peterson’s appeal, marking a major setback for the NAACP’s campaign. 34 
Charles Houston, dean of Howard University Law School and chief legal 
counsel for the NAACP, felt the two decisions forewarned of a “social crisis 
which may determine future leadership of Negroes in the South.” Houston 
grudgingly conceded that the ILD “has [black people’s] complete confi¬ 
dence for sincerity and courage, even where they do not endorse its poli¬ 
cies." The Peterson case, he felt, was the last hope for the NAACP in the 
South: “If the NAACP loses out in the Peterson case, the leadership of 
Negroes in the South passes irretrievably to the ILD.” The association’s 
inability to free Peterson led to a sharp schism within the Birmingham 
branch. When a faction led by president E. W. Taggart tried unsuccessfully 
to persuade the branch to join forces with the ILD, they were immediately 
branded “communist sympathizers.” 35 

NAACP secretary Charles McPherson, Taggart’s most vocal oppo¬ 
nent, convinced the branch executive board to retain John W. Altman, one 
of Birmingham’s most prominent attorneys, to appeal the Peterson case 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. But this last-ditch effort was to no avail. In 
January 1934, the Court refused to hear the case, leaving the NAACP no 
choice but to turn to its last alternative: a gubernatorial gift of clemency for 
Willie Peterson. Appealing to Governor Benjamin Miller and Alabama’s 
leading citizens, Walter White and local NAACP officials argued that 
Peterson’s execution must be halted primarily for political reasons, for it 
“would give Communists the most powerful argument they have ever had 
for propaganda among Negroes.” Under the advisement of several Alabama 
law officers who were skeptical of Peterson’s guilt, the governor agreed to 
hold a clemency hearing on March 6, 1934. 36 The appeal for clemency in 
lieu of freedom was unacceptable to ILD activists and equally disappoint- 
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ing to Henrietta Peterson, who now announced her unequivocal support for 
the ILD. The NAACP drew even more criticism when it agreed to have 
blacks barred from the clemency hearings. Offended by the announcement, 
a disgruntled group of ILD members, including Henrietta Peterson, trav¬ 
eled to Montgomery and unsuccessfully tried to force their way into the 
hearings. Rebuffed by police, they instead staged a demonstration across 
the street. 37 

Amid the faint echo of ILD slogans rising from the streets below, 
Charles McPherson submitted an illuminating petition to the governor that 
summed up the political meaning of the case. Communism, not Peterson’s 
innocence or guilt, was the issue at hand. The NAACP congratulated itself 
for “keeping the case within the orderly, respected and dignified channels” 
and away from organizations “radical in their nature and foreign in their 
purposes.” The petition merely asked that the NAACP be rewarded for its 
protracted fight against the ILD and because it “spumed overtures to resort 
to Mass pressure, to stimulate public opinion, to magnify in the eyes of the 
world the ‘actual persecution’ of the accused [and for] our profound faith 
that Justice would prevail and mercy sustains.” The reward was granted; 
Peterson’s death sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. 38 

Most black middle-class spokespersons heralded the governor’s act as 
a victory, but the hundreds who had joined the ILD-led Peterson defense 
committees, as well as several rank-and-file NAACP members, scoffed at 
the association’s self-congratulatory tone. “The public is divided,” wrote 
McPherson, “into two groups, naturally, with reference to what we accom¬ 
plished by our intelligent handling of the Peterson case. . . .Those who are 
Communistically inclined are disappointed in that we did not free him.” In 
retrospect, had the ILD* been involved in litigation it might not have fared 
any better, but Peterson’s supporters saw only the refusal of American 
courts to free a man who was undoubtedly innocent. Choosing to forgo 
another appeal, the NAACP soon removed the Willie Peterson case from 
its agenda altogether, and as a consequence lost a large chunk of its mem¬ 
bership, 39 

Meanwhile, the ILD in Birmingham, which had grown to three thou¬ 
sand by 1934, began to eclipse all other established black organizations. 
During that same year, the ILD defended Selma city employee Ed Johnson 
after he was charged with raping a white woman. Johnson’s charges were 
dismissed when the alleged victim admitted in court that police forced her 
to invent the story, announcing to the jury “that she would not be like 
Victoria Price, but like Ruby Bates, she would tell the truth.” Upon his 
release, Johnson was almost handed over to a lynch mob, but the ILD foiled 
the plan by organizing “a defense squad of ex-service men [who] sur¬ 
rounded him and took him to a safe place.” A few months later, the ILD 
intervened on behalf of Walter Brown, a black steel worker from Bessemer 
who was charged with rape and attempted murder. Like Willie Peterson, 
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Brown did not fit the victim’s description, and numerous witnesses testified 
to his whereabouts at the time of the crime. But he was convicted nonethe¬ 
less and sentenced to twenty years in prison. 40 

O f all the Communist-led mass organizations in Alabama, the ILD 
undoubtedly evoked the strongest emotions from both blacks and 
whites. While most whites viewed the ILD as outside agitators who de¬ 
fended black rapists in an effort to bring about a race war and a sexual 
revolution in the South, many black working people saw the organization as 
a sort of public defender for the “race.” The ILD’s popularity in the black 
community, however, made them automatic rivals of the black elite in 
general and the NAACP in particular. In a way, black and white activists in 
the ILD asserted themselves as defenders of the African-American commu¬ 
nity’s basic constitutional and civil rights and thus entered a realm of 
political practice usually considered the preserve of black bourgeois or 
liberal interracial movements. ITie ILD was not just one additional voice 
speaking out on behalf of poor blacks; it was a movement composed of poor 
blacks. It not only provided free legal defense and sought to expose the 
“class basis” of racism in the South, it gave black working people what 
traditional middle-class organizations would not—a political voice. 



FIVE 

Negroes Ain’ Black—But Red!: 
Black Communists and the 
Culture of Opposition 

No mo’ KU-KLUX-KLAN with 
theirburnin’ crosses. 

No mo’ chain-gangs, we’s no 
dogs no’ ho’ses. 

The NAACP, God no’ Moses 
Can stop us blackies fightin’ the 
bosses . . . 

Negroes ain’ black—but red! 

Teacher Lenin done said 
Brothers all oppressed an’ po’ 

Ain’t it so? Sho! 

—-“No Mo’, No Mo’ ” (CP song, ca. 1930s) 


I n 1930, a columnist for the Daily Worker predicted that 
the Communist Party in the South would be composed 
of young whites “who are not so weighed down by the prejudices of their 
parents.” But historical reality, as we have seen thus far, had little in 
common with this writer’s vision of rebellious white youth leading the 
hitherto sleeping black masses in the march to self-determination. Indeed, 
the prevalence of blacks in the CP earned it die epithet “nigger party” 
throughout the South. These uninitiated men and women were not intellec¬ 
tuals sympathetic to left-wing movements, nor were they frustrated labor 
organizers weary of the pace of change. With the possible exception of 
Montgomery Party leader John Beans, Alabama’s black cadre of unskilled 
and semiskilled industrial workers, sharecroppers, domestics, and house¬ 
wives had rural roots and no previous experience with radical movements. 
Accustomed to recruiting working people knowledgeable and sympathetic 
to left-wing causes, district organizer Tom Johnson noted with surprise that 
Alabama’s black cadre were “not old sympathizers of the party who have 
been on the fringe of the movement for some time and have absorbed some 
of our theory and philosophy.” 5 

Ironically, what had presumably frustrated Johnson and other leading 
Communists ensured the Party’s growth and survival in Alabama. Be- 
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cause the movement was built from scratch hy people without a Euro- 
American left-wing tradition, Alabama’s black cadre interpreted Commu¬ 
nism through the lenses of their own cultural world and the international 
movement of which they were now a pail. Far from being a slumbering 
mass waiting for Communist direction, black working people entered the 
movement with a rich culture of opposition that sometimes contradicted, 
sometimes reinforced the left’s vision of class struggle. The Party offered 
more than a vehicle for social contestation; it offered a framework for 
understanding the roots of poverty and racism, linked local struggles to 
world politics, challenged not only the hegemonic ideology of white su¬ 
premacy but the petit bourgeois racial politics of the black middle class, and 
created an atmosphere in which ordinary people could analyze, discuss, 
and criticize the society in which they lived. 

The meshing of an African-American culture of opposition and a 
Stalinist version of Marxism-Leninism during the radical Third Period will 
be the subject of this chapter. We will first explore how a Marxist pedagogy 
in Birmingham and rural Alabama altered black working people’s self- 
definition and preexisting worldview. Then, turning to the traditions of 
resistance blacks brought to the Party, we will explore how these various 
modes of opposition affected collective and individual action and dialecti¬ 
cally fused with Left culture. Finally, we will discuss the complexities and 
ambiguities of black radical opposition by examining conflict within the 
black community between Communists, clergy, and black middle-class 
spokespersons. By exploring infraraciai conflicts we can gain an even 
deeper understanding of the social, cultural, and ideological nature of this 
perplexing movement. 2 

D uring a brief tour of Birmingham at the Communist Party’s invitation, 
radical playwright John Howard Lawson heard an “older” comrade 
explain to a young recruit the importance of patience, humility, and study: 
“There ain’t one of us here was bom a Communist; we learned it and it ain’t 
easy to learn.” The unidentified activist who caught Lawson’s attention 
summed up a critical (and often overlooked) component of Communist 
political culture. From the outset Communist organizers created educa¬ 
tional structures to turn ordinary workers into Marxists. In May 1930, 
district organizer Tom Johnson held classes for new Party members in 
Birmingham and Chattanooga, and by October the district committee 
boasted of its first two-week Party training school in the South. These 
training schools were never permanent, however, partly because of the 
Party’s underground character and scant resources. More importantly, these 
imported educational structures were ill-suited to teaching theory to a 
largely illiterate and semiliterate membership. Frustrated to the point of 
abandoning the project, Tom Johnson described the new recruits as “raw 
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green workers with a much lower educational standard than northern 
workers.” 3 

Nevertheless, illiterate activists found creative ways to overcome their 
inability to read and write, which included having Party material read to 
them. The Party formed study groups that read works in pamphlet form, 
ranging from James Allen's Negro Liberation and Lenin’s What Is to Be 
Done to Marx and Engels’s Communist Manifesto. By mid-1934, the Bes¬ 
semer section of the Party designated one half-hour of each meeting for 
study—fifteen minutes of reading aloud and fifteen minutes devoted to 
discussion. Local leaders made literate members responsible for tutoring 
their illiterate comrades by establishing partners who met on a regular basis 
and read Communist tabloids together. Publications such as the Southern 
Worker, the Daily Worker, Working Woman, the Labor Defender , the Young 
Worker, and the Liberator were also important sources of information for 
black Communists. Rank-and-file activists not only tended to have little 
formal education, but few blacks even owned radios. In 1930 only 3 
percent of Birmingham’s black community, or 795 families, owned a radio, 
compared with 40 percent of the white community. 4 

Circulation of Party publications in real numbers was never great, but 
their readership was much more extensive than subscriptions and individual 
sales could ever indicate. Because few people could spare money to pur¬ 
chase Communist newspapers regularly, “a single copy would often serve 
an entire block, to be passed from hand to hand or read aloud to a group,” 
Moreover, in light of vigilante repression and seditious literature ordi¬ 
nances, possession of radical material could have easily led to arrest or 
physical intimidation. It was common for Party organizers in the black belt 
to hide a stack of papers in a hollow tree to be picked up later. As one 
member of the SCU executive committee explained in 1933, “It is not easy 
for us to get the Daily Worker, but we sneak it in our cabins. One copy goes 
from one man to his neighbor. We hide it anywhere we think it is safe.” 5 

Unlike the local labor press, or even the mainstream black press, 
Communist publications carried articles describing the struggles in Africa 
and the Caribbean. The Liberator had special significance for black Ala¬ 
bamians because, much like the Garveyite Negro World, it was devoted to 
racial issues. Hosea Hudson was especially fond of the Liberator because it 
“always was carrying .something about the liberation of black people, some¬ 
thing about Africa, something about the South. . . . We would read this 
paper and this would give us great courage.” 6 

The Party’s version of Marxist education taught poor blacks to connect 
their own lives to struggles throughout the world, and the Party’s economic 
theories provided explanations for a number of phenomena, including the 
roots of poverty, wealth, and racism. But blacks also found within these 
study groups a source of pride, for after all, many were now receiving what 
white society had too often denied them—-an education. John Gamer, a 
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semiliterate coal miner who gave up sharecropping in Bullock County for 
the Birmingham mines, recalled that one of the main reasons for joining the 
Party and remaining a Communist for so long was the education it gave 
him. (His membership lasted over half a century.) Black Communists 
fortunate enough to study at the “Workers School” in New York, or in some 
eases at the Lenin School in Moscow, found the experience tantamount to 
obtaining a diploma of sorts and returned to Alabama proudly exhibiting 
their newly acquired knowledge. In 1934, Ilosea Hudson—who was illiter¬ 
ate at the time—along with two other Communists “rode the rails” to New 
York in the dead of winter to attend a tert-week course at the Workers 
School. Hudson returned a changed man; “I felt like I’m somebody. . . . 
I’m talking about political economy, about the society itself, how it auto¬ 
matically would breed war and fascism. I’m discussing about the danger of 
imperialist war.” Seeing himself as a learned individual deserving of the 
respect “better class Negroes” received, Hudson often shared his knowl¬ 
edge with non-Party people, using as his* forum the customary social habitat 
of black males: “I’d be discussing socialism in the barber shop. . . . We’d 
start the conversation off, then we’d talk about socialism, and how the 
workers conditions would be improved under socialism. . . . They’d sit 
down there and wouldn’t no one ask no questions, wouldn’t interrupt what 
I’m saying. They wanted to see what I had to tell.” 7 

When Party work required traveling to another state or country, the trip 
itself was an educational experience. Cornelia Foreman, Archie Mosley, 
Mack Coad, Henry O. Mayfield, and Ai Murphy were among the black 
Alabamians who traveled to Moscow in the 1930s. Murphy, who was a 
delegate to the Seventh World Congress in Moscow in 1935, experienced a 
sense of freedom that was unheard of in the South. During his visit he fell in 
love with and married a white Soviet woman, but knowing American 
racism as he did, Murphy could not return to the United States with her. 
Leaving the woman he loved behind, Murphy opted not to return South, 
choosing instead to continue Party work in Brooklyn, New York, until he 
was assigned to Missouri in 1937. Capita la Tasker and her husband 
Charles, poor sharecroppers from Montgomery County, both traveled a 
great deal on behalf of the SCO and the Communist Party. Charles Tasker 
was a delegate to the Chicago Farm Conference held in November 1933, 
and in the following year, Capitola Tasker was sent to Paris, France, to 
address the Women’s International Congress against War and Fascism on 
the SCU’s behalf. This international gathering of women made a tremen¬ 
dous impact on Capitola Tasker. “It was heaven on earth,” she told the 
delegates, “to sec all those women who speak different languages all voting 
in harmony for the same thing!” 8 

The alternative education not only gave the young, rebellious constitu¬ 
ency of the YCL a sense of pride, it also further underscored the contradic¬ 
tions between what they were being told in the classroom and what they 
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experienced daily. As one YCL organizer in Birmingham explained to the 
Young Worker, “In school they teach us a lot of bunk about what a wonder¬ 
ful country this is, and that everyone gets an equal chance.” In the rural 
areas YCL study groups were very popular because they served as surrogate 
schools for those unable to attend public schools. The role that these youth- 
led, makeshift classes played cannot be overestimated in a region where 
black children attended school on an average of three months of the year 
and annual educational expenditures for black schools averaged $3.99 per 
child compared with $38.11 per white child. 9 Under the leadership of Bula 
Gray, by 1934 seven units of the YCL were formed in Alabama’s black belt 
and Tallapoosa County, and about one hundred Camp Hill students had 
planned to affiliate with the Communist-led NSL. Gray estimated that 
young men and women constituted at least one-third of the SCU’s total 
membership. Nevertheless, Party literature was hard to come by and nearly 
impossible to purchase in a region where most rural families could not even 
afford basic necessities. YCL members occasionally made requests for 
material through letters to the Communist press or simply begged for any 
redundant pamphlets comrades passing through might have in their 
possession. 10 

Pedagogy directed toward black youth did not stop at study groups; 
sometimes it was sustained by rural families. Although several scholars 
have argued that Southern black mothers raised their children to be submis¬ 
sive in order to ensure their survival in a violent, racist world, many young 
activists who were mothers themselves rejected this tradition and, in fact, 
raised their children to be young Communists. 11 Throughout the black belt 
and Tallapoosa County, the children of Communists and some SCU activ¬ 
ists belonged to the Young Pioneers, a national Communist children’s 
auxiliary whose slogan was “Smash the Boy Scouts.” When they could 
obtain copies, these children read the Young Pioneer (the organization’s 
regular organ) and were undoubtedly drawn to Michael Quirt’s black his¬ 
tory cartoons depicting the lives of Nat Turner, Denmark Vesey, and 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. “Matt Owen,” Quirt’s popular cartoon strip that had 
appeared regularly in the Young Worker, must have made a tremendous 
impression on Pioneers as well as YCL activists; part of the serialized epic 
depicted a black youth educating two naive white boys about the class 
struggle while they were all incarcerated in a local jail. 12 

Although it is impossible to measure the Party’s impact on these 
children, during the mid-1930s local authorities in counties with a substan¬ 
tial SCU following feared the growing “impudence” of black youth, and 
local Agricultural Extension officers went so far as to adopt measures to 
“deradicalize” children whose parents were suspected union members. At 
the height of the 1935 cotton pickers’ strike, Lee County extension agents 
built up their 4-H clubs among blacks and distributed a song book entitled 
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FIGHT LYNCH TERROR! 



"Fight Lynch Terror /" (Young Worker, 1930} 


“Games and Songs for Old and Young” that included an illuminating 
parody of “Row, Row, Row Your Boat”: 

Hoe, Hoe, Hoe your row 

Steadily every day 

Merrily, merrily, cheerily, cheerily. 

Half our work is play. , , , 
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SMASH THIS BARRIERS! 



"Smash the Barriers!" (Young Worker, 1930) 


Sing, sing, sing your songs 

Happily each day 

Clearly, clearly, sweetly, sweetly. 

Sing your songs today. 13 

Communist education, whether through reading or oral transmission, 
introduced poor rural and urban blacks to international politics and, in turn, 
placed their own local, seemingly insignificant struggles within a world 
context. The history of the October Revolution, for example, was among 
John Garner’s first lessons in the history of his movement'. “Stalin and 
Lenin and Molotov, and all those party leaders, they taught folks how to 
pitch the capitalists off their back and they armed ’em to go to World War I, 
then they turned the guns on the bosses, that brought about the revolution.” 
When German Communist leader Ernst Thaelmann was incarcerated under 
Hitler, Communists and SCU members in Tallapoosa County made it their 
own struggle, distributing hundreds of leaflets throughout the rural eastern 
piedmont attacking Nazism and pledging support for the German Commu¬ 
nist Party. Eula Gray also organized a mass rally outside of Dadeville to 
protest Thaelmann’s imprisonment. By 1934, when antiwar slogans be¬ 
came ever more prominent in the Party’s national program, rank-and-file 
Communists throughout the state held mass antiwar meetings and produced 
antiwar literature describing events in Europe. The August 1 antiwar picnic 
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held in Dadeville, attended by over 250 people, provides a remarkable 
example of rural black Communists’ ability to combine local and interna¬ 
tional traditions. Following a friendly baseball game and a “mouth harp” 
contest, the group joined together in altered versions of “We Shall Not Be 
Moved” and “Solidarity” whose lyrics described the militancy and determi¬ 
nation of the SCU. As they devoured plates of fried chicken, collard 
greens, and other culinary contributions, these women, children, and men 
listened to, among other tilings, a young Lee County woman speak on 
“Why 1 Like the YCL,” a report on the Young Pioneers, and a speech on 
the “woman question” by a leading female SCU leader. They then closed 
the gathering with renditions of “Arise You Workers” and “The Interna¬ 
tionale.” 14 

T 1 he emergence of a counter-hcgemonic ideology within Party circles 
owes much to Marxist pedagogy, but black Communists were not blank 
sheets when they entered the movement. Instead, they were born and reared 
in communities with a rich culture of opposition—a culture that enveloped 
and transformed the Party into a movement more reflective of African-Amer¬ 
ican radical traditions than anything else. Thus, black Communists retained 
significant cultural influences that resonated through the Leninist wrappings, 
determining the everyday character of grass-roots activity and, indeed, 
providing historical legitimacy for the Party’s very existence in Alabama. 

Even before many black working people jumped headlong into Party 
work, their evaluation of the movement from afar was often rooted in what 
George Lipsitz calls a “collective memory.” 15 We have seen so far how 
common folk and literary traditions of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
effectively deterred poor white participation in the Communist Party. Wed¬ 
ded to dominant racial and sexual mores, white Alabamians responded 
emotionally—-often violently—To Communist activity and even read into 
basic struggles for social justice a threat to the edifice of Southern civiliza¬ 
tion. Southern blacks maintained their own informal, oral networks through 
which the community transmitted its vision of the past and present—a 
vision hidden or masked from the white world and oppositional to the core. 
The anti-Communist propaganda that proved particularly effective among 
white Alabamians actually augmented the Communists’ appeal in the black 
communities. Hidden away in Southern black communities was a folk 
belief that the Yankees would return to wage another civil war in the South 
and complete the Reconstruction. When the Communists arrived on the 
scene, veteran Party activist Hosea Hudson recalls, “the Negro began to 
look. Something’s gonna happen now. Man, them folks in the North, them 
folks in New York, in Russia. We thought we was looking to have a war in 
the South. And when the organizers of the Party came in there representing 
what these organizations what the Negro been reading about in the paper 
. . . this is what brought the Negroes into the organization. . . . They 
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thought the North was coming back and they was going to have another 
war.” 16 Angelo Herndon’s attraction to Communists also contained echoes 
of the past. “Conditions were so bad,” he later wrote, “that many people 
believed that the only way they could ever get better was to start a new 
war. ... I very naively was under the impression that the Unemployed 
Council was calling all Negro and white workers to a new war.” The idea 
that the Party’s appearance marked the first skirmishes in a new civil war 
was reiterated in a novel by Myra Page, a Party member who spent consid¬ 
erable time with Alabama militants. As one of her characters put it, in the 
black belt “a long, bitter scrap’s brewin’. Us Communists, white n’ col¬ 
ored, gotta organize n’ lead it. . . . The first Civil War didn’t free them, but 
this one will.” 17 

What distinguished this “new war” from the Civil War and Recon¬ 
struction was its international dimension. For many black radicals the 
Russians were the “new Yankees,” Stalin was the “new Lincoln,” and the 
Soviet Union was a “new Ethiopia” stretching forth her arms in defense of 
black folk. Southern propaganda depicting Communists as “Soviet ageats” 
worked to the Party’s advantage in black working-class communities. The 
idea of Soviet and/or Northern radical support provided a degree of psycho¬ 
logical confidence for African-Americans hoping to wage the long-awaited 
revolution in the South. With the collapse of biracial unionism and the 
failure of black middle-class organizations to create a viable alternative, 
most poor blacks had little confidence in their ability to initiate and sustain 
a movement without outside assistance. Outnumbered and outgunned, 
thousands chose migration over militant organization, which many saw as 
potentially suicidal. A black woman from Orrvilie, Alabama, provides a 
telling example; in a letter to the Daily Worker she wrote, “We need some 
help in pushing this movement here. We will keep all your orders secret. 
Tell us what we must do. Let me hear from you folks up there.” 18 

Faced with the centrality of Russia in popular notions of Communism; 
black radicals (unconsciously) constructed a folklore that mythologized the 
Soviet Union. John Gamer was convinced that Soviet agents organized the 
Party in Alabama. “The Soviet Union had agents,” he remembered, “that 
was educating people about the Communist Party. . . . 'Oicm agents was all 
through here.” Likewise, Lemon Johnson, local leader of the Share Crop¬ 
pers’ Union in Hope Hull, Alabama, felt that Russian support was essential 
to the union’s success, partly because he believed that all the leaflets, 
handbills - , and newspapers - he distributed were printed in Russia. Johnson 
was not alone in his assessment. When a black sharecropper heard about the 
Daily Worker and the activities of the Communists, he searched in vain for 
a copy of the newspaper. Unsuccessful, “he hit upon the idea of writing to 
the Soviet Union for the address of the ‘Daily.’ ” 19 

The assurance of outside support, even if imagined, and the physical 
presence of collective organization, engendered a sense of power that sent 
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itself to isolated acts of counteraggression or self-defense. The Commu¬ 
nists’ presence in Alabama served precisely this function, emboldening 
individual members who might otherwise have retreated from confronta¬ 
tion. Late in 1934, for example, eight robed Klansmen broke into the home 
of North Birmingham Communist Steve Simmons and administered a near- 
fatal beating. When his assailants later discovered—ironically by reading 
the Daily Worker —that he had survived the beating, they paid him another 
visit. But this time he had barred the doors and windows, and he used his 
shotgun to disperse the crowd, injuring one member of the mob. A third 
raid led by two off-duty Birmingham police officers also met Simmons’s 
buckshot. An embarrassed police department complied with the ILD’s 
demand to remove the two officers and finally provided limited protection 
for the Simmons household. Similarly, when black Communist Saul Davis 
was kidnapped from his Bessemer home, stripped bare, and whipped for 
several hours, he defiantly returned to Bessemer to work on behalf of the 
ILD, even before his wounds had completely healed. Such actions should 
not he interpreted simply as individual acts of heroism or recklessness. 
Instead, they represented a broader change in attitude, a growing comfort in 
the strength of collective action and outside support. Although vigilantes 
slowed Communist efforts, successful resistance to their attacks neutralized 
their efficacy because, like lynching, vigilante violence depends ultimately 
on the overall impression it makes on the community. 20 

For the most part, however, hlack radicals resorted to violent confron¬ 
tation only when there were no other avenues available. Indeed, Commu¬ 
nists went to great lengths to avoid violence and open conflict. Like their 
enslaved ancestors of the antebellum South, black Alabama Communists 
understood the terrain of struggle and relied primarily on evasive, cunning 
forms of resistance. 21 These evasive tactics stood in stark contrast to Com¬ 
munist theoreticians’ image of class struggle and the Left literati’s construc¬ 
tions of working-class heroism. Poems and short stories in Left periodicals 
painted a portrait of radical puritans whose unfolding consciousness leapt 
dramatically from complete docility to revolutionary martyrdom. 22 

But proletarian realism hardly depicted African-American realities in 
the Deep South. Organizers had to rely on their cunning and wit simply to 
survive, and that often meant wearing a mask of deception. When black 
Communist Harry Haywood arrived in Birmingham, he was told to “cut out 
that fast walking with your head up in the air—or these crackers’ll spot you. 
Get that slouch in your walk. Look scared, as if you are about to run.” 
Although these instructions were offered partly in jest, Haywood recog¬ 
nized “a grain of truth in these remarks.’’ Sometimes Communists used 
deception to avoid arrest and its potentially violent sequel. Following the 
Birmingham May Day battle of 1933, for example, one of the arrestees, 
ILD organizer and Communist Otis DeBardeleben, practiced the “art of 
dissimulation” to prevent an almost guaranteed jail sentence. Switching his 
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demeanor from militant to “Sambo,” DeBardeieben convinced the judge 
that he had been “misled into attending the meeting” because when he read 
the leaflet inviting all workers, he assumed “it was something like this 
forestry thing,” and therefore he “went there thinking he could get a job.” 
While Communists Jane Speed and Ned Goodwin spent time in jail, 
DeBardeieben was only required to pay a twenty-five-dollar fine and was 
fee to continue his work for the ILD. 23 

Much like the trickster characters in African-American folklore, many 
black Alabama Communists expressed great pride in their ability to out¬ 
smart the bosses, as revealed by the ingenious ways activists distributed 
leaflets in direct violation of seditious literature ordinances and constant 
police surveillance. In Birmingham, black women posing as laundresses 
picked up bundles of leaflets, stencils, and paper from the homes of white 
Communists and smuggled the materials out in baskets of laundry. The 
leaflets were then distributed throughout the city but were concentrated 
mainly in Birmingham’s various black communities. John Gamer recalls 
with pride and amusement his ability to distribute Party material without 
police molestation: “Fd pass by, stick ’em in your door (LAUGHS). Or 
you’d throw it at your gate. You go into the store to trade, while trading, I’d 
have a bundle, I’d leave a bundle on the counter there. . . . They didn’t 
never catch me putting out nothing. I had a way to sneak ’em out.” ILD 
activist Dobbie Sanders had his own method of spreading the printed word: 
"I would stick em in my lunch bucket, untie the strings and let the wind 
blow the leaflets all over the yard. I’d just keep steppin like nothin ever 
happened.” When leaflets would not suffice, Birmingham radicals left their 
mark in other ways. While visiting Birmingham in 1934, Myra Page came 
across the letters “ILD” carved into what was once the wet, fresh concrete 
of a new sidewalk. 24 

In the rural areas, handbills announcing strikes or simply popularizing 
the SCU were not only distributed to other sharecroppers but targeted at (he 
landlords as well. “All these big white folks,” Lemon Johnson recalled, 
“we’d throw them at they door, put than in the mail box ... be making our 
demands.” These mimeographed sheets were in lieu of demonstrations, 
allowing the union to confront the landlords from an apparent position of 
strength while protecting the anonymity of its members. Landlords and 
police referred to SCU leaflets as “night mail” because they appeared so 
frequently and yet could not be traced to anyone. A letter to the Young 
Worker described how a group of sharecroppers fooled an infuriated gather¬ 
ing of landlords and overseers who had “paraded the countryside to find the 
ones who were distributing the leaflets.” To avoid capture, the sharecrop¬ 
pers “hid in the bushes until the parade had passed and then got back on the 
job of putting out their leaflets.” In fact, many rural organizers (in the 
trickster tradition) saw themselves as more intelligent than the powerful 
landlords, whom they felt could easily be manipulated as long as the SCU’s 
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activities remained sub rosa. Describing conditions in Lowndes County, 
Communist Saul Davis warned his comrades of the increasing constraints 
on organizers due to the fact that “the bosses is not so dum now since they 
ben woke up by the stool pigeons.” 25 

Any observer witnessing the interaction between a landlord and a 
sharecropper, or an employer/foreman and a worker, particularly if the 
subordinate individual is black, might easily dismiss the latter as docile. 
Yet, routine compliance on the part of subordinate groups is a logical mask 
donned for the purposes of survival and does not necessarily represent the 
actual thinking of the oppressed. As political scientist James C. Scott has 
ably suggested, such dialogue represents only a “partial transcript." It is 
within the realm of thought, Scott argues, and not in open behavior, that 
oppressed classes would more likely express their opposition, simply be¬ 
cause the former is less dangerous, 26 Understandably, while Alabama 
Communists were exhorted by their Northern comrades to engage in outra¬ 
geous acts of rebellion, few found comfort or consolation in martyrdom. 
(The Left literati often failed to understand that black Alabamians’ very 
identification with the Party was itself an act of resistance.) Hoping to avoid 
direct confrontation, the Alabama cadre adeptly used resolutions, petitions, 
publications, and meetings to express the individual and collective “tran¬ 
scripts” that lay hidden from public view. Anonymous leaflets, resolutions, 
postcards, and letters to landlords and government officials, like the hand¬ 
bill distributed by the Birmingham 1LD advising police and Klansmen to 
“keep their filthy paws off our brothers!” or the unsigned Communist Party 
resolution submitted to Governor Bibb Graves warning “to start a Revelu- 
shon up on ya Bosses,” expressed thoughts that only a fearless few articu¬ 
lated in the presence of their opponents. 27 

Communist tabloids that published “workers’ correspondence” offer 
another, more personalized view of radical consciousness. The Party’s 
broad range of publications provided black Alabamians with a national 
forum to voice their collective and individual grievances, to lash out against 
their oppressors, and to articulate their own vision of an alternative world. 
Complaints from SCU members, which usually began with “I am writing a 
protest against my landlord,” described in detail sharecroppers’ daily treat¬ 
ment and closed by naming the landlord in question for the purpose of 
mobilizing readers from across the country to send postcards and letters of 
protest. The anonymity of the letters freed rural blacks, more commonly 
young men, to use an angrier, more profane voice than they would have 
used openly in their own communities, especially in confrontations with 
landlords or other white authority figures. In an apocalyptic description of 
revolutionary change, one Dadevilie Communist not only adopted strong 
language but also expressed a desire to use the same voice to the “bosses” 
face. “The damn bosses and CWA heads don’t give a cuss about a 
sharecropper. ... I hope to see the day, when we all get together and light. 
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so we workers will be strong enough to take the land, have plenty of bread 
and clothing and all. Let the damn bosses know what we really mean.” A 
Lee County YCL worker simply concluded a letter to the Young Worker 
with “To hell with the bosses.” 28 

Workers’ correspondence represented only a portion, albeit a large 
one, of the most lucid letters received. Communist editors probably se¬ 
lected the more dramatic missives that reiterated the Communists’ vision of 
revolutionary' change or paralleled the Party’s perception of working-class 
life. Thus, most published letters focused on the drudgery of work and 
poverty, the militancy of the rank-and-file, or provided factual accounts of 
local events. Yet, when used carefully, workers’ correspondence offers an 
unparalleled source for understanding the complexity of oppositionai con¬ 
sciousness. For example, some of the letters from black sharecroppers 
reveal a great deal about the nature of “hegemony” in the rural South and 
underscore the fact that opposition arises as much from within the prevail¬ 
ing ideological order as from outside it. 29 Several poor black tenants, for 
example, admonished their landlords for shunning responsibilities as plan¬ 
tation patriarchs while spending great sums of money on superfluous per¬ 
sonal consumption, “You can go to [the landlord],” one young sharecropper 
wrote, “and asking [s/c] him for something and he will tell a flat footed lie 
and say he ain’t got money and then go buy himself a fine car.” But few 
published letters attacked the landlords because of their failure to fulfill 
their paternal obligations. Only a revolution, wrote one Tallapoosa orga¬ 
nizer, could “break their rotten system down” and truly improve conditions 
in Alabama. What he had imagined was a new world in which there was 
neither poverty nor deference; a world where everyone lived like a boss. 
“We must fight to weaken their tight grip and then we can eat and wear as 
the ruling class does. It’s bad the way we have to go up and ask, and 
knowing that it is there we must organize into stronger masses and demand 
the bosses to give us what we want.” 30 

Among the more commonly published letters were hyperbolic declara¬ 
tions of devotion to the movement, which Communist editors too often 
took literally. Communists and SCU organizers submitted rhetorical state¬ 
ments pledging to fight fearlessly until death, placing themselves symboli¬ 
cally in the tradition of martyrdom. “The bosses say they are going to starve 
us Negroes to death,” wrote a young Dadeville woman, “but il l starve I will 
surely starve in the Union.” A black man, also from Dadeville, boasted of 
his three-year membership in the SCU and proclaimed his intention “to 
remain until death, fighting for the Negro rights. . . . The bosses have set 
out to starve us to death, but we are set to break their rotten system down by 
organizing into one solid union.” The writer not only echoed the theme of 
starvation and death that reappears in most of the letters, but pledged a 
collective rather than individual commitment. Similarly, a black Tallapoosa 
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woman committed her community to support the SCU and the Party, despite 
the possible consequences. “Even if we are naked, hungry, and denied by 
the boss, we are going to stand up and fight for our rights!’' 31 

Expressions of oppositional thought also manifested themselves in 
music. In the abandoned houses and isolated churches of rural Alabama, 
leaders of the SCU sustained a tradition of singing before and after gather¬ 
ings, a practice adopted from the rural church services after which they 
patterned their meetings. In addition to standards such as “The Interna¬ 
tionale’’ and “Solidarity Forever,’’ rural blacks in and around the Party 
transformed popular spirituals into political songs with new messages. “We 
Shall Not Be Moved” and the ever popular “Give Me That Old Time 
Religion” were stock musical forms used to create new Party songs. In the 
latter, the verse was changed to “Give Me That Old Communist Spirit,” and 
Party members closed out each stanza with “It was good enough for Lenin, 
and it’s good enough for me.” In the black belt especially, Ralph Gray 
frequently replaced Lenin in the final line. 32 The same melody was also the 
basis for “The Scottsboro Song”: 

The Scottsboro verdict. 

The Scottsboro verdict, 

The Scottsboro verdict, 

Is not good enuf for me. 

Its good for big fat bosses, 

For workers double-crossers, 

For low' down slaves and hosses. 

But it ain’t good enuf for me. . . , 33 

The custom of singing protest songs at Party functions or Comniunist- 
led demonstrations was surprisingly uncommon in Birmingham during the 
Third Period and was not adopted until the Popular Front. This is ironic 
when one considers Birmingham's rich tradition of labor songs and the 
extent to which black industrial workers-—including Communists—-were 
involved in the regional gospel quartet circuit, not to mention the contribu¬ 
tions of Southern radical songwriters Ella May Wiggins, Florence Reece, 
and “Aunt” Molly Jackson. 34 But the underground nature of the Party and 
the repressive terrain in which it operated—from alleys to armed mining 
camps—impeded the practice of singing even the mildest of Party songs. 
Nevertheless, Birmingham radicals did manage on occasion to express their 
attachment to the movement and their vision of the coming world through 
music. A black woman ILD activist turned “My Mother’s Got a Stone That 
Was Hewn Out of the Mountain” into “We (Jot a Stone,” which was 
eventually designated the official ILD song in the South. The chorus was 
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changed to “Come a-rollin’ through Dixie I Come a-rollin’ through Dixie f 
A-tearin’ down the Kingdom of the boss,” and the verses referred to the 
militant example of the ILD and the role of workers in the class struggle. 35 

The music of Southern working people entered Party culture in ways 
that have usually gone unnoticed. Most of the early songs published in the 
Southern Worker were personal expressions of exploitation and resistance 
that provided an outlet comparable to workers’ correspondence. One of the 
earliest editions of the Southern Worker received a piece entitled “Autumn 
BJues” describing the vicissitudes of Southern rural life: 

The ‘baccer ain’t a sell in’ 

The corn is dryin’ up, 

There ain’t a bit of Cellin’ 

Where the army worms will sup. 

The weevil eats the cotton, 

The beetle eats the beans. 

Do you think it’s any wonder, 

There’s nothing in my jeans? 36 

The Southern Worker published “The Bedspread Blues” by an anonymous 
woman whose lyrics expressed the burden of her own double day as a wife 
and a worker and emphasized the centrality of her role in the survival of the 
family: 


Work from early morning 
Until ten at night; 

All the dishes dirty; 

Kitchen in a sight; 

Landlord comes a-knocking 
Says lie wants his rent, 

All that I can tell him 
Haven’t got a cent. 

I’ve got the blues; 

I’ve got the blues, 

the tufted bedspread blues. 

Got a good old husband 
Working on relief, 

Gets his ninety cents a week, 
And a can of beef; 

Haven’t time to worry, 

Got no time to lose, 

Got to make a living 
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Spite the bedspread 
bines. . . . 37 


Secular songs such as these certainly caught the attention of left-wing 
musicologists, who generally preferred “Negro workaday” songs over spiri¬ 
tuals. 38 But in spite of the political penchants of radical cultural theorists, 
black Alabama radicals drew their songs, and much more, from the spiri¬ 
tual world of the community. Many leading Communists failed to under¬ 
stand that most of their black working-class comrades shared with the non- 
Communist community a grass-roots understanding of exploitation and 
oppression based more on scripture than anything else. Forged in yester¬ 
day’s slave quarters, this prophetic interpretation of Christianity had in¬ 
formed black resistance for nearly three centuries. Yet, as Gayraud Wil- 
more points out, by the early 1920s the black church was no longer at the 
center of black resistance. The period after World War I witnessed a 
“deradicalization” of the black church as well as a simultaneous seculariza¬ 
tion of black radicalism. 39 Nevertheless, a radical interpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity continued to thrive outside of the organized church. Ironically, this 
radical, prophetic tradition of Christianity was a major factor in drawing 
blacks into tire Communist Party and its mass organizations. 

References to God and the Bible appeared rather frequently in letters 
from Alabama’s black radicals. “Your movement is the best that I ever 
heard of,” wrote a black woman from Orrville, Alabama. “God bless you 
for opening up the eyes of tire Negro race. I pray that your leaders will push 
the fight. ... I am praying the good Lord will put your program over.” 
Nearly all black rank-and-file Party members attended church regularly, 
and in Montgomery black Communists initiated the ironic (and short-lived) 
practice of opening their meetings with a prayer. 40 The Bible was as much a 
guide to class struggle as Marx and Engels’s Communist Manifesto- rank- 
and-file black Communists and supporters usually saw nothing contradic¬ 
tory in combining religion and politics. Communist “agents” told Alabam¬ 
ians, John Garner remembers, the same thing that “Jesus Christ himself 
told us”: that “our burden was gonna be heavy like this.” Angelo Herndon 
initially interpreted the struggle in biblical terms. While at an unemployed 
meeting, he was reminded of a phrase popular among black folks: “And the 
day shall come when the bottom rail shall be on top and the top rail on the 
bottom. The Ethiopians will stretch forth their arms and find their place 
under the sun.” 41 

The mass meetings and oratory describing the possibilities of a future 
without masters or slaves may have also paralleled the church experience. 
“The conversion of the masses to Communism is an emotional conversion ” 
wrote a bl&ck Baltimore minister in 1933. “They are shouting happy over 
what Communism has done for them, and praising God for what they 
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expect it to do. . . ” Herndon’s description of his “conversion” to the 
Party’s philosophy reinforces these observations. At the conclusion of a 
Birmingham unemployed meeting, he was reminded of the time “when my 
Uncle Jeremiah preached his first sermon. . . . The emotional motivation 
in both cases was identical, but what a difference in their nature and in their 
aim!” 42 

Unlike their counterparts in the urban North, Southern CP leaders 
rarely challenged the rank-and-file’s religious beliefs. Birmingham Com¬ 
munists occasionally debated God’s existence, but Party literature produced 
locally virtually never attacked religion. On the contrary, organizers in the 
South sometimes appropriated religious imagery and language, as in Nat 
Ross’s declaration that the Communists “can and will destroy this hell and 
build a heaven for the Southern working people right here in Dixie.” The 
Blast, a Party shop paper in the steel mills, carried “a biting cartoon of one 
hated foreman, a speed-up demon caricatured with horns, tail and pitch- 
fork.” 43 Nevertheless, although religion constituted a rich source of opposi¬ 
tional culture, the higher echelons of Communist leadership during the 
Third Period made no attempt to fuse Marxism and Christianity. 

T 1 he Communist movement in Alabama resonated with the cultures and 
traditions of black working people, yet at the same time it offered 
something fundamentally different. It proposed a new direction, a new kind 
of politics that required the self-activity of people usually dismissed as 
inarticulate. For this reason, as we have already glimpsed in Chapter 4, 
Communists bumped heads with the African-American community’s self- 
appointed spokespersons—the “better class Negroes.” 

Alabama’s black elite epitomized the ethos and work ethic of Booker 
T. Washington and his National Negro Business League. Thrift, hard work, 
accommodation, racial solidarity, patience, and the development of black 
business were the essential building blocks for uplifting the Negro, not 
open agitation for political rights or social equality. Birmingham black 
business magnate Rev. W. R. Pettiford once told a group of fellow business¬ 
men, “The establishment of banks . . and other businesses among us 
gives promise of a variety of occupations for our people, thus stimulating 
them to proper preparation.” The Magic City was especially well suited for 
such a strategy, according to Birmingham Reporter editor Oscar Adams, 
simply because “there are more Negroes to eat, wear clothes, carry on 
business, work, spend money, get sick, die; in general, create more oppor¬ 
tunities for better economic life.” 44 Despite racist zoning laws and other 
debilitating practices, some black businesses did quite well, particularly 
before the stock market crash. In 1929, Birmingham’s black-owned retail 
stores grossed over $600,000 in sales, although eight years later this annual 
figure had dropped to only $193,000, accumulated at an operating cost of 
$75,(XX). These individual successes notwithstanding, black establishments 
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were quite small and offered few employment opportunities. In 1937, 
Birmingham’s 132 black businesses, most of which were food related, 
employed only eighty-nine people. 45 

During the depression, the black elite’s economic decline was exacer¬ 
bated by their political powerlessness, exposed partly by the utter failure 
of Oscar Adams’s Benevolent and Legal Aid Association and the local 
NAACP’s impotence during the initial stages of the Scottsboro and Willie 
Peterson cases. Whereas in the urban North, the traditional black petite 
bourgeoisie faced challenges from radical black nationalists as well as 
leftists, 46 the Birmingham ‘“old guard” had only to contend with the Com¬ 
munists and each other. Although the conflict between Communists and 
Birmingham's traditional black leadership laid bare intraracial class distinc¬ 
tions, the black elite did not recognize Communist Party membership as a 
reflection of working-class politics and instead characterized it as an emo¬ 
tional response on the part of the ignorant and uninformed. Alabama’s 
black Communists, according to Oscar Adams, were merely “irresponsible 
suckers who are biting at this propaganda either because of ignorance of the 
results or wanton desire for criminal adventure.” Birmingham NAACP 
secretary Charles McPherson simply dismissed the 1LD as an illegitimate 
movement comprised of a “large number of our own non-reading classes” 
that will never become a real force because “intelligent and informed 
people can not be swept off their feet by the propoganda [sic] of a quest ion¬ 
able organization.” 47 What McPherson, Adams, and other traditional black 
leaders failed to admit, however, was that die organizational activity of their 
tiny inner circle excluded the opinions of the “non-reading classes.” They 
assumed the mantle of spokesmen for black working people because they 
felt the masses were incapable of speaking for themselves. Their perception 
of this relationship changed when poor blacks joined a movement that 
articulated working-class grievances, treated them with dignity, and pro¬ 
vided a relatively autonomous vehicle through which to engage in social 
contestation more or less on their own terms. 

The Party’s ideological assault on Southern society affected the black 
elite in other ways as well. Because black professionals and businessmen 
depended on friendly relations with white elites, maintaining the color line 
was as much a concern for the black petite bourgeoisie as it was for the 
entire white community. Indeed, black middle-class anti-Communist rheto¬ 
ric was sometimes indistinguishable from the utterances of white Southern 
liberals and mild racists. The Birmingham branch of the NAACP assailed 
the Communists for their refusal to recognize the color line. “This radical 
organization,” an NAACP petition declared, “in its’ march of destruction of 
the Social Order, Knows no COLOR LINE, and wherever it finds it possi¬ 
ble, it breeds upon the grievances of a discontent [sic] people.” The 
NAACP’s statement may have been largely tactical, but it is interesting to 
note what its leaders chose to emphasize in their attack on the Commu- 
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nists. The Birmingham-based Southern Afro-American Industrial Brother¬ 
hood, an organization devoted to supporting black businesses and keeping 
blacks out of the labor movement, also criticized the Party for its stand on 
social equality. Its president, the Reverend R Colfax Rameau, warned that 
God drew “the line of demarcation of the races, and in doing so, He 
made the Aryan Race the leaders of Christian, industrial, commercial, 
economic, social and political life.” To protect his benighted people from 
Communism, Rameau hoped to drive all white radicals from the state of 
Alabama. 48 

It is difficult to determine precisely how much of black middle-class 
anti-Communism stemmed from a true patriotic impulse and how much was 
just political posturing. In depression Alabama all ambitious black busi¬ 
nessmen and professionals realized that supporting the Communists could 
lead to a truncated career. Robert Durr, a preacher from Mississippi who 
moved to Birmingham in 1931, learned this lesson very early. Having first 
worked as a reporter for the Birmingham World, he was drawn to the ILD 
by the Scottsboro case and the work of the SCU in Tallapoosa County, and 
he even developed a reputation as “a very vocal radical.” But when TCI 
offered Durr capital to launch an antiunion black newspaper, the Weekly 
Review , the “radical” phase of his life came to an abrupt end. Durr wrote in 
one of his first editorials, “Communism is not the way out for the Ne¬ 
gro. . . . The best whites and blacks are striving to and can do more to help 
the Negro of the South upward and onward in any walk of life than ten 
billion Stalins.” In an interview granted five years after he wrote these 
words, the former radical offered an epigrammatic explanation of his poli¬ 
tics: “By all means keep in with She man who hires and pays you.” 49 

Yet, however daunting the white power structure might have seemed in 
the segregated South, the “better class of Negroes” still depended upon 
black constituents and consumers. And when the Communists and other 
groups were able to organize successful boycotts of black enterprises, the 
dictum of keeping “with the man” did not always make good business 
sense. To take one example, when word got out that the Welch Brothers, a 
prominent black funeral home in Birmingham, had agreed to bury Clifford 
James and Milo Bentley, victims of the Reeltown shoot-out in 1932, they 
were “visited by some of their good white friends and had been advised riot 
to bother with them bodies.” The ILD then turned to a smaller, more modest 
black-owned funeral home in North Birmingham run by undertaker Hick¬ 
man Jordan. Since Jordan had no direct links to the white business estab¬ 
lishment he could afford to ignore the threats from police and 
Birmingham’s leading white citizens. The result was a boost for Jordan’s 
business and a blow to the Welch Brothers. “After Jordan buried those 
bodies,” Hosea Hudson remembered, “then the people all see. It allowed a 
lot of people to know that Welch and them backed off. A whole lot of (heir 
members quit their burial policies and joined Jordan’s policies. Welch 
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Brothers wanted to try to sue Jordan for taking their members away from 
them.” Nevertheless, the undertaker’s business acumen—interpreted, of 
course, as an act of defiance—did have its price: throughout the 1940s 
Jordan’s funeral parlor became a prime target for FBI surveillance and 
harassment. 50 

Within the African-American community, the petite bourgeoisie’s 
base of support and their moral authority were derived from their reputation 
as honest, dedicated, hard-working advocates for the race—a collective 
image of self shaped by the black press that they themselves controlled. 
Black Communists undermined traditional black leaders by openly chal¬ 
lenging their political decisions, questioning their loyalty to the poor, or 
simply deprecating their character. Tire Party’s critique of the black petite 
bourgeoisie often resulted in unrestrained intraracial class conflict. In No¬ 
vember 1934, for example, ILD activists waged a community campaign 
against A. W. Wood, the black principal of Ensley Council School, whom 
they accused of conscripting his eighth graders to act as spies for TCI, 
allowing police officers to beat uncooperative children, and using the threat 
of dismissal to force female teachers to have sex with him. The campaign 
mobilized dozens of black Ensley parents in support of a school boycott, 
which only came to an end when the board of education and local police 
intervened and punished boycotters for truancy. Black Communist Pete 
Tbmey was arrested for issuing the leaflet describing Wood’s activities, 
charged with libel and violating the Downs literature ordinance, and re¬ 
ceived a two-year prison sentence. Wood, however, kept his job but lost 
much of the respect he had once enjoyed from the community. 51 

Local clergymen received the brunt of Party criticism directed at black 
traditional leadership. This may seem ironic given the subtle religious 
undertones of local Party culture, but the Communists’ early assault on 
black ministers had less to do with theology than with the political short¬ 
comings of clerical leadership. While Southern Worker columns accused 
prominent ministers such as Dr. J. H. Eason of Jackson Street Baptist 
Church and Bishop Socrates O’Neal of stealing funds from their congrega¬ 
tions, Communists, for the most part, limited their criticisms to the direc¬ 
tion black religious leaders offered. Early in 1931, the Reverend John W. 
Goodgame of Sixth Avenue Baptist Church was ridiculed for telling “Negro 
workers to wait for pie in the sky when you die, when they complain of 
unemployment, starvation wages and Jim Crow-ism.” Weeks later, a black 
YCL member published a diatribe entitled ‘The Red and the Reverend,” 
which used a Socratic-style dialogue to contrast the Party’s militant pro¬ 
gram with the patient, presumably conciliatory methods of black clergy¬ 
men. Commenting on a sermon delivered by the pastor of St. James 
Church, in which he had extolled Booker T. Washington’s philosophy of 
black labor allying with white capital, a black YCL activist sarcastically 
agreed with part of his message. “He is right about the workers having 
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nothing in their pockets because the bosses and all bull-faced fakers like 
him keep the workers’ pockets clean, telling them to put a dollar in church 
and the Lord will give them two,” 52 

The Party’s impugning remarks contained some truth. Birmingham's 
black men of the cloth were notorious for using the pulpit to dissuade black 
workers from joining the labor movement, and some received healthy 
subsidies from corporate interests to do so. TCI and other companies built 
and maintained segregated churches for their employees and only hired 
pastors willing to disparage organized labor from the pulpit, 53 Thus, the 
recollections of Birmingham steel worker and ILD activist Dobbie Sanders 
probably reflect the sentiments of a considerable segment of Alabama’s 
black working class: “Man, them preachers is a mess. Most of em ain’t no 
good. Brainwashing, that’s what they all about. They should have been race 
leaders, but instead they are race hold-backers. . , , These preachers go 
around here charging people to keep them looking back.” 54 

If the Party’s critique of the black petite bourgeoisie influenced the 
thinking of black working people, it is because it reinforced an underlying 
resentment and class antagonism that had been mitigated by centuries of 
racism. Deeds, not words, exposed the failure of middle-class leadership, 
illumined the possibilities of radical politics, and contributed to black 
workers’ confidence in their ability to create and sustain a movement of 
their own making. Victories were few anil far between, but there were 
victories—in the relief offices, in the mines and factories, in the country¬ 
side, in the courts, and in the streets. Even when nothing tangible resulted 
from these activities. Communists rattled the power structure, confirmed 
the effectiveness of collective action, and displayed an ability to bypass 
traditional leadership while engaged in social contestation. Moreover, 
through their own participation many black working people came to realize 
that a class-based, interracial politics—in which participants operated on a 
relatively equal plane and put basic rights for African-Americans at the 
center of their program—-was possible (though still improbable) in the Deep 
South. 

This realization posed a significant threat to the dominant racialist 
(and racist) way of thinking. Whereas in other parts of tiie country cries of 
paternalism punctuated interracial discourse within Party circles, in Ala¬ 
bama, Northern white Communists generally treated poor blacks with dig¬ 
nity and respect. Although elements of white paternalism were clearly 
evident, race relations within the Party were still radically different when 
one considers the daily indignities blacks experienced in the South. “We 
were called ‘comrades,’ ” Angelo Herndon wrote, “without condescension 
or patronage. Better yet, we were treated like equals and brothers.” The 
interracial ism of the Party “confounded and elated” A1 Murphy. His first 
Communist meeting left him stunned: “This was the first time 1 had ever sat 
in a gathering among Black and white persons in a Black man’s home.” In 
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Hosea Hudson’s view, Northern white Communists gave poor black folks a 
sense of dignity that even the black middle-class denied them: “In order to 
get anywhere you had to be part of the ‘better class.’ This low class of 
people was the ones the police was killing what nobody saying nothing 
about. Outcasts! When the Party come out, these people were somebody. 
You took these people and made leaders out of them.” 55 

As local leaders, blacks were encouraged to criticize their white com¬ 
rades, a practice unheard of in any other Southern organization of its time. 
The freedom and power black Communists enjoyed within the district 
committee and at other organizational levels frustrated Southem-bom 
whites unaccustomed to assertive, “smart niggers.” The case of white 
Birmingham Communist Fred Keith provides us with an instructive exam¬ 
ple. When three Birmingham Party members were invited to the Soviet 
Union in 1932 to study at the Lenin School, Keith wanted desperately to go, 
but Hosea Hudson’s criticisms of his work among the white unemployed 
convinced other members of the district committee to reject his request. 
After three blacks were chosen over Keith, he turned informant and com¬ 
plained to authorities about the favoritism blacks allegedly received in the 
Party. Keith certainly exaggerated his case, but beneath his commentary lay 
a modicum of truth. Occasionally the fear of being accused of “white 
chauvinism” actually dulled the impact of criticism directed at blacks, and 
in a few rare moments black Communists deftly milked these fears in order 
to avoid censure. During the 1934 strike wave, white Communist Clyde 
Johnson and a black comrade, Joe Howard, were asked to organize several 
Birmingham metal shops, but once the work began Howard suddenly be¬ 
came scarce. When Johnson raised this problem with the district commit¬ 
tee, he was reprimanded for allowing “white chauvinism” to get the best of 
him while Joe Howard, who had promptly joined in the condemnation, 
completely escaped criticism. 56 Rare as they might be, these kinds of 
episodes illustrate a certain hypersensitivity to racism among white radicals 
and a willingness on the part of some blacks to manipulate these underlying 
attitudes for their own benefit or protection. Henec, even intra-Party rela¬ 
tionships that appeared to have been intimate were often mediated by a 
variety of masks. 

A closer look at the apparent divisions between black Communists and 
the black middle-class also reveals complex relationships hidden from 
public dialogue. Intraracial class conflict was never clear-cut, and both 
sides exhibited ambivalence toward each other’s ideas. Black Communists 
sometimes expressed aspirations that were more reflective of a bourgeois 
ethos and values than socialist ideology. John Gamer devoted as much time 
to learning the tailoring trade as he did to organizing mine workers, for in 
his wools, “I didn’t intend to be a worker all my days.” In fact, he looked to 
the Party to win his freedom so that he could fulfill his dream “to build a 
business of my own and then serve people.” Garner’s dream, resembling in 
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some ways the early yearnings of A1 Murphy, Hosea Hudson, Angelo 
Herndon, and probably others whose backgrounds are still a mystery, may 
seem contradictory but is not surprising given the social character of 
Birmingham’s black male cadre. They rose from respected, upwardly mo- 
bile, working-class families; the Party merely constituted an alternative 
stepping stone toward respectability within the confines of their world. 
Though they were belittled and attacked by the black elite, many held 
respectable positions in their lodge or church. Both Henry 0. Mayfield 
and Hosea Hudson were well known in their communities for singing in 
gospel quartets. Hudson attained the position of junior deacon of New 
Bethel Baptist Church, and his good friend and comrade John Beidel rose 
to full deacon during the Popular Front. True to their moral values, this core 
of black male leaders tried to abstain from drink, vehemently opposed 
“womanizing,” and felt free to intervene in their comrades’ marital prob¬ 
lems in order to keep families together. 57 

On the other side of the spectrum, secret monetary donations were 
regularly forthcoming from black professionals who never publicly ex¬ 
pressed support for the Party but privately declared, Tm with you.” One of 
the most devoted black middle-class supporters, a Birmingham dentist 
known amiably as “Doc Collins,” not only contributed money on occasion 
but allowed A1 Murphy to use his address to receive correspondence from 
SCU members. It is quite possible that tacit support for the Party and its 
auxiliaries reflects a more complex political practice at work among mem¬ 
bers of the black middle class: like the radicals they publicly condemned, 
they too could have been playing the role of trickster. A confidential survey 
of attitudes toward Communism conducted in 1932 reveals a greater am¬ 
bivalence on the part of .the Southern black elite than is evident in contem¬ 
porary politics and journalism. When asked if “Communism is a menace to 
American ideals and institutions,” less than half of the Southern black 
businessmen and professionals surveyed said yes. And when confronted 
with the statement, “Democracy in this country is a capitalistic dictator¬ 
ship,” 75 percent of the Southern respondents felt the assertion was quite 
accurate. The surveyor concluded from the data that Southern black profes¬ 
sionals and businessmen were more radical than their Northern counter¬ 
parts. 58 Nonetheless, if the survey represented the Birmingham black elite 
accurately, then their actions certainly did not reflect their attitudes. 

Black religious leaders were perhaps the most divided with respect to 
the Communists, partly because they came from different class back¬ 
grounds and because their vocation brought them face to face with poor 
people. Although ministers developed a reputation for engaging in anti¬ 
union activity, a few modest preachers who had no pastoral obligations 
devoted time and energy to the labor movement, and some even became 
staunch Communist supporters. 59 Aside from these jackleg preachers, a 
few black pastors actively supported the Duty, notably the Reverend 
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George W. Reed of Forty-Fifth Street Baptist Church. An unusual voice 
among conservative black clergymen, Reed directed most of his efforts to 
helping the poor and building the labor movement. He remained an 
unswerving critic of the traditional black elite, compared other preachers to 
common thieves, and was known to use “a Bible text each evening to 
defend the trade union movement ” But there were few George W. Reeds, 
and most black church leaders proved formidable opponents of the Party. 
Indeed, even mild-mannered reform politics repelled the more prominent 
clergymen. Fearing reprisals from hostile whites or Southern philanthro¬ 
pists, segments of the ministerial community avoided association with 
organizations as tame as the NAACP during the early 1930s. 60 

While disparaging remarks and aspersions were exchanged between 
the pulpit and the Party press, most black Communists ignored commentary 
on both sides and continued to attend services regularly. But once the 
Scottsboro campaign gained prominence, local Communists began to see 
the church as a potential forum for reaching a broader audience and a source 
of financial support. The Birmingham cadre looked to the black church in 
defiance of Central Committee directives not to have any dealings with 
“ ‘friendly’ Negro preachers.” The Party’s new vocal presence in church 
affairs, complicated by the volatile atmosphere surrounding the case, di¬ 
vided congregations and led to heightened conflict between Communists 
and clergy. When Hosea Hudson invited black Birmingham Communist 
David James to speak at New Bethel Baptist Church in East Birmingham, 
James met strong opposition from the pastor, the deacons, and most of the 
congregation. James, who was not a member of the church, gained few 
adherents with his militant tone and constant references to the Communist 
Party, which many felt was inappropriate in the house of the Lord. 61 

By far the most dramatic confrontation occurred at Bethel Baptist 
Church, located in the predominantly black suburb of Coilegeville. Al¬ 
though several Communists were Bethel members during the early 1930s, 
its pastor, the Reverend M. Sears, was among the leading anti-Communists 
in the Birmingham area and coauthor of the CiC’s damning 1931 report, 
“Radical Activities in Alabama.” Tensions between Communists and Sears 
erupted in the spring of 1933, with the arrest and beating of a Greenwood 
Red Cross relief worker, Randolph “Doc” Carter. Following a heated argu¬ 
ment, the project foreman-—a white man—drew a pistol and shot at Carter, 
who managed to escape unharmed while fellow workers subdued their 
boss. Sears, who knew Carter, lured him out of hiding and turned him over 
to the police, who beat him badly while in jail. The arrest and beating of 
Carter incensed the black communities of Coilegeville and Greenwood. 
Local CP leaders held Sears responsible, distributing a leaflet characteriz¬ 
ing him as a “preacher for the lord, spy for the police, and framer-up of 
workers.” A Communist-led committee marched to the Bethel Church to 
confront the reverend, but as soon as they entered the church. Sears 
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whipped out a shotgun he had hidden behind the pulpit, nearly causing a 
riot as people madly rushed out of the church. In the aftermath, several 
people were arrested and Sears was fined for drawing a gun on unarmed 
citizens. 62 

The incident at Bethel Baptist Church was in some ways emblematic 
of intraracial class conflict in Birmingham during the early 1930s. Al¬ 
though class antagonism within the black community predated the Party’s 
presence, in the past it had remained largely ambiguous, a grudging resent¬ 
ment combined with respect and admiration. Examples of praise for the 
black middle class abound in newspapers, magazines, books, and speeches 
given in public forums, but critical opinions held by black working people 
have usually been limited to a hidden transcript found mainly in slums, 
bars, shacks, barbershops, jokes, songs, toasts, and other spaces or forms 
of black working-class expression. The appearance of the Communist Party 
and its auxiliaries brought part of that hidden transcript out in the open. Yet, 
because racism prevailed, the kind of counter-hegemonic ideology Party 
purists had hoped for never took hold among black Communists, whose 
actions were informed by a culture of opposition with deep roots in history 
and community. They became Communists out of their concern for black 
people and thus had much in common with the black elite whose leadership 
they challenged. The Communist Party was such a unique vehicle for black 
working-class opposition because it encouraged interracial unity without 
completely compromising racial politics, irrespective of Comintern direc¬ 
tives or official pronouncements, the Alabama CP was resilient enough to 
conform to black cultural traditions but taut enough to remain Marxist at the 
core. 



PART II 

Up from Bolshevism, 1935-1939 

For America we want the best that life in the 20th century can 
offer—because we j 0 ve America. And it is because we are 
“good Americans” in the best sense that we also love our 
brother toilers throughout the world, regardless of race, color or 
nationality. 

—Birmingham CP leaflet, 1935 

Our Party has been close to the Negro people of the South. . . . 
We must now begin to advance a program which will bring us 
just as close to the masses of Southern whites. We will lead the 
Negro people to realize their demands, we will begin to win 
thorough-going liberation for the Negro people only when we 
begin in practice to rally the Southern whites in unison with the 
Negro people. 

—Francis Franklin, “For a Free, 

Happy and Prosperous South1938 





SIX 

The Road to Legality: The Popular Front 
in Birmingham, 1935-1937 

We were in a couniry in which the Popular Front, at least in my 
opinion . . . was the way to socialism. And we had to be as 
open as possible, and not secrete underground. . . . The under¬ 
ground did not appeal to me as romantic or adventurous. It just 
sucked. 

—Robert E Hall 


A s 1934 drew to a close, the Communist Party in Ala- 
i bama had undeniably reached the height of its pow¬ 
ers. The Communist-led rank-and-file committees in the mines and facto¬ 
ries were infused with new recruits, the ILD was on the verge of 
overshadowing established black middle-class organizations, and the SCIJ 
had ballooned to six thousand members. These new recruits, however, were 
unaware that events across the Atlantic Ocean—namely, the rise of Hitler in 
Germany and the threat of a fascist Europe—would significantly alter the 
Party’s direction. As early as June 1934, in response to the growing threat 
of fascism, Comintern officials instructed Communists across the globe to 
join forces with their longtime nemeses, the Socialists. The Seventh World 
Congress of the Comintern in 1935 went even further, abandoning Third 
Period Communism and promoting broad-based coalition politics that 
could incorporate liberals and leftists of nearly every stripe. International 
Communism had entered a new era—the era of the Popular Front. 1 

Changes in the Party “line” prompted Central Committee leaders to 
make adjustments in district leadership and local organizers to adopt a new 
approach to their work, but the construction of the Popular Front in Bir¬ 
mingham, as elsewhere, was mediated and determined by local conditions. 
In some ways, Southern Communists faced a situation much like that of the 
German Communist Party under Hitler. Obviously the repression was not 
as great, but radicals and labor organizers, particularly in Birmingham, 
experienced a heightened degree of systematic suppression between 1934 
and early 1935. Furthermore, Party leaders were optimistic that the ILD’s 
popularity in Birmingham would open doors to mainstream black political 
organizations. Although mutual animosities still existed between Commu¬ 
nists and the black elite, by 1935 if appeared that a few barriers were finally 
tumbling down. With the 1934 strike wave and the rapid growth of the 
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1LD fresh in their minds, Birmingham Communists saw the chance to build 
a united front around two broad issues: antilabor repression and civil 
liberties. 

When Birmingham Communists first proposed a united front with the 
Socialist party, district leaders Nat Ross and Ted Wellman focused on the 
problem of antilabor violence and foe suspension of civil liberties, rather 
than echo Central Committee directives predicating unity on the basis of 
world politics. In October 1934, the Southern Worker carried an open letter 
to the Socialist party calling for united action agaiinst police repression, 
the Klan, the White Legion, “and other fascist gangs.” A month later, Nat 
Ross proposed an All-Southern Conference for Trade Union and Civil 
Rights that would discuss strategies to mitigate “police and KKK terror” in 
Birmingham. 2 

On December 6, Communists and Socialists from five Southern states, 
including Highlander Folk School affiliates James Dombrowski, Zilla 
Hawes, Howard Kester, and Myles Horton, drew up a sweeping united 
front agreement around six basic issues. The platform centered on the 
struggle against fascism, broadly defined to include lynching, antilabor 
terror, and white supremacist organ!stations; opposition to most New Deal 
policies; and unwavering support for Southern unionization on the basis of 
full equality for blacks and women. Once the document had been drafted, 
radical Southern Socialists met at Highlander Folk School in Tennessee to 
endorse it and develop a regional campaign to mobilize support for a united 
front. The campaign reaped few benefits, however, for virtually every SP 
leader in foe South rejected any association with Communists. 3 

It should not be surprising that the Highlander group failed to gamer 
support from most Southern Socialists, for they represented a particularly 
radical faction within the SP. Signatories Dombrowski, Hawes, and Kester 
identified with the Socialist party’s Revolutionary Policy Committee, repre¬ 
senting the extreme left wing of the SP In 1934, all three signed An Appeal 
to the Membership of the Socialist Party, which expressed sympathy for the 
Soviet Union and called on the Socialist party to become a “militant work¬ 
ing class party.” Furthermore, under Myles Horton’s direction, the High¬ 
lander Folk School was a nonsectarian institution that trained labor organiz¬ 
ers of all political persuasions, including Communists. Just prior to the 
agreement, Horton stated unequivocally that “the best radical work in the 
South was the exceptional work being done by the CP in the Birmingham 
area.” 4 

In preparation for the Ail-Southem Conference for Trade Union and 
Civil Rights, the Communists joined the Highlander-based Socialists, trade 
unionists, and a few local black leaders in a few preliminary united front 
campaigns. The Party nominated several non-Communist trade union orga¬ 
nizers from Birmingham to attend its National Congress for Unemployment 
and Social Insurance in January 1935. To publicize the coming congress. 
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Party leaders invited a wide array of speakers, including Howard Kester; 
Rev. Stewart Meachem, Jr., a young, white Birmingham minister; and E. 
A. Bradford, editor of the Birmingham World, to address a mass meeting 
on the Jefferson County courthouse steps. 5 

The 1935 May Day demonstration became a united front affair in its 
own right, as Communists formed United May Day committees with trade 
union leaders and Socialists throughout the Birmingham-Bessemer area. 
After Commissioner Downs turned down the Party’s request for a parade 
permit, the Communists organized small meetings in Tarrant City, Ensley, 
Pratt City, Fairfield, Bessemer, and Montgomery rather than promote the 
defiant spirit of past May Day demonstrations. In Tarrant City, Communist 
C. Dave Smith shared the podium with Socialist Arlie Barber and the city’s 
mayor, Roy Ingram. Even the Party’s May Day leaflets signaled changes in 
political rhetoric: it assailed the Downs literature ordinance as a denial of 
“all the rights won by the American people through 150 years of struggle.” 6 

Each meeting attracted as many as two to three hundred participants 
and was generally brief, well ordered, and free of violent incidents. But 
over the next few days dozens of homes were raided by police in both 
Birmingham and Bessemer, and Communists throughout the area were 
picked up for interrogation. Vigilante groups also stepped up their activi¬ 
ties. On May Day, newly appointed ILD district secretary Charles Sherrill 
(who used the pseudonym “Robert Wood”) was kidnapped by four men 
whom he recognized as White Legion members, taken to the outskirts of 
the city, beaten severely, and threatened with death if he did not leave 
Birmingham forthwith. Less than two weeks later, white Communist orga¬ 
nizer Boris Israel was seized by four vigilantes in an automobile and beaten 
mercilessly with a blackjack. When they reached the Homewood area, just 
outside the city limits, Israel was stripped, flogged, and abandoned in an 
empty field. 7 

The Communist Party’s support of the Birmingham laundry workers’ 
strike that spring drew even more fire from police and vigilantes. Involving 
between twelve and fifteen hundred black female workers, the strike was 
marred by violence from she very beginning. After several Birmingham 
laundries and dry cleaners had been firebombed, police arrested known 
strike leaders, including Bill Cleante and I. C. Johnson of She Communist- 
led rank-and-file committee. In a show of solidarity. Communists led a 
march of some three hundred coal miners through downtown Birmingham 
in support of the strike, but as they attempted to join the picketing laundry 
workers, police armed with tear gas and billy clubs forcefully intervened. 
When truck drivers employed hy Birmingham’s dry cleaners walked off 
their jobs in early May, more union leaders were jailed and state troops were 
called in. The White Legion appealed to young white women to work as 
strike breakers, arguing that “there are too many Negroes in the industry.” 
Organized labor, for the most part, ignored or ridiculed the strike. Bill 
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Mitch censured the miners for participating in the solidarity inarch, and the 
Birmingham Trades Council opposed the laundry union altogether. With 
few allies aside from the CP and the ILD, union leaders finally conceded 
defeat on June 12. 8 

After the post-May Day repression had subsided, delegates arrived in 
Chattanooga on May 26 for the long-awaited All-Southern Conference for 
Trade Union and Civil Rights. Despite the presence of several leading 
Southern liberals and clergymen, police intimidation forced the group to 
transfer the proceedings to the Highlander Folk School in Monteagle, 
Tennessee. Once the delegates were assembled, it soon became evident to 
all that organized labor had all but turned its back on the conference. 
More importantly, Communist and Socialist organizers suddenly realized 
that their political clout simply did not extend very far into progressive 
Southern circles. Overall, the conference fell far short of its originators’ 
expectations. 9 

By the summer of 1935, around the time of the Seventh World Con¬ 
gress, the Party’s conception of unity was expanded to include liberals and 
virtually all willing “progressive forces.” In the United States, the liberal¬ 
ization of the Party line translated into a mixture of class-conscious popu¬ 
lism, patriotic rhetoric, and a subdued Marxist language. The July 4 edition 
of the Daily Worker carried copious quotes from the Declaration of the 
Continental Congress meeting in 1774 on the front page, reprinted the 
entire Declaration of Independence, and published excerpts from the works 
of Jefferson, Paine, and Adams. Birmingham Party leaders were quick to 
adopt the new policy, issuing a leaflet on July 4 claiming to be the true 
political heirs of America’s Revolutionary heritage and denouncing the 
Klan, the White Legion, and all other false prophets as bearers of an 
“ ‘Americanism’ of the rich Tories who knifed the Revolution in the back. 

. . . They are for an ‘Americanism’ of Wall St. rule, of lynching, company 
unionism, slave wages and hours, persecution of Negroes and fascist tenor 
against workers and farmers.” 10 

While “Americanized” Communism had definite implications for the 
“Negro Question,” the evolution of the Communists’ new policy toward the 
black middle class grew primarily out of the Party’s experiences in Harlem. 
After some very successful alliances had been established with radical 
nationalists and mainstream political figures in opposition to Italy’s inva¬ 
sion of Ethiopia in 1935, the Central Committee elected to drop its slogan 
of self-determination in the black belt and concentrate on civil rights and 
discrimination in employment as unifying issues in the black community. 
The Party also dissolved the already attenuated League of Struggle for 
Negro Rights and terminated publication of the Negro Liberator . 11 

In Birmingham, however, Ethiopia’s defense against fascist Italy did 
little to unite Communists and traditional black leaders since few middle- 
class blacks had been publicly moved by events in East Africa. Instead, 
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local Communists and the ILD called attention to the mounting instances of 
police brutality and vigilante violence as a focal point for joint action. In 
December 1934, Birmingham police officer! 5 . E. Dukes fatally shot a black 
man in an Ensley restaurant, admitting that it had been merely a “prank.” A 
few months later Louis Rome, another young black man, was shot to death 
by police in a Southside alley. In August, the near-fatal beating of black 
YCL activist John Harvey, received at the hands of vigilantes, forced him to 
flee Alabama permanently. Leaving his family and friends behind, Harvey 
settled in New York with assistance from the Party. Although the NAACP 
investigated a few of these incidents of police harassment and vigilante 
violence, its leaders rejected overtures to join the ILD’s campaign against 
police brutality. 12 

A landmark Supreme Court decision on the Scottsboro case in 1935 
provided the ILD with another opportunity for coalition building within the 
black community. In the case of Norris v. Alabama, the Supreme Court 
reversed the Alabama verdict, arguing that Norris’s constitutional rights 
had been violated because the state of Alabama systematically excluded 
blacks from the jury. Birmingham Communists distributed thousands of 
mimeographed leaflets calling on blacks to “rise up and demand the right of 
Negroes to sit on juries and to vote.” Although a group of black women led 
by ILD activists marched to the Jefferson County courthouse and demanded 
that their names be placed on the jury rolls, the issue simply did not spark a 
major campaign. The NAACP and several church leaders quietly applauded 
the verdict but refused to support the ILD’s efforts to place blacks on the 
jury rolls. 13 

Neither campaign led to any immediate coalitions, but by mid-1935 
there were signs that some black leaders in Alabama were beginning to 
warm up to the Communist Party. The Reverend E. II. Hammond, who was 
himself a victim of police harassment in 1934, joined the ILD because of its 
campaign against police brutality. John LeFlore, NAACP branch secretary 
in Mobile, expressed to Walter White his growing respect for the work of 
local Party activists and even suggested that the association adopt some of 
their tactics. “Did you notice,” he asked White, “how anxious the Commu¬ 
nists were to distribute their literature and disseminate information on their 
cause at our meetings? I was very much impressed with their zeal. It would 
be wonderful if such spirit could be developed within the NAACP” 14 

The formation of the NNC offered a broader, potentially more attrac¬ 
tive basis for uniting Communists and the black elite. Partly an outgrowth 
of the Communist Party’s “Hands off Ethiopia” campaign, the NNC was 
launched in 1935 at the Conference on the Status of the Negro under the 
New Deal, held at Howard University. The main force behind the congress 
was John P. Davis, a Harvard Law School graduate who was very dose to 
the CP. Delegates attending the NNC’s first national convention in Chicago 
in 1936 represented 28 states and 585 organizations, and some of its 
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plenary sessions drew as many as 5,000. Although the tone of the confer¬ 
ence was clearly left-of-center and essentially anticapitalist, resolutions 
were passed in support of black business and religious institutions. 13 

The NNC had initially planned to direct much of its energy and 
resources to the South. Congress organizer James W. Ashford traveled to 
Birmingham just prior to Christmas 1935 to publicize the coming national 
convention and organize a sponsoring committee that would send an Ala¬ 
bama delegation. Unaware that Ashford had been a YCL leader since 1931 
and was currently one of Harlem’s most popular Communist organizers, 
NAACP branch secretary Charles McPherson at first enthusiastically en¬ 
dorsed Ashford’s suggestions. Ashford convinced him that the NNC could 
play a role in “facilitating and strengthing [s/c] the work of the NAACP and 
other such organizations,” but national NAACP secretary Walter White 
emphatically instructed the Birmingham branch to have nothing to do with 
the congress. 16 McPherson dutifully withdrew his support and the Commu¬ 
nists ended up shouldering the responsibility for assembling local delegates 
for the NNC’s founding convention. White Communist Clyde Johnson, 
who led the delegation of SCU members and Birmingham steel workers, 
was elected to the NNC’s presiding committee. Hosea Hart, a black Com¬ 
munist and SCU leader, served on the general resolutions committee and 
was elected vice-president of the NNC’s twelfth district, encompassing 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. Nevertheless, Johnson’s and Hart’s roles 
in the NNC were largely symbolic; their work for the SCU took precedence 
over all other activities. The only sustained effort to organize an NNC 
chapter in Alabama did not occur until World War II, when the congress’s 
influence was clearly waning. 17 

In spite of the NNC’s failure to establish a following in Alabama, 
changing attitudes among Birmingham NAACP leaders created new oppor¬ 
tunities for Communist coalition building. In 1936, the Birmingham branch 
decided to become more active in both the Scottsboro and Angelo Herndon 
cases. “Behind the Scottsboro movement and the Angelo Herndon move¬ 
ment,” Charles McPherson explained to Walter White, “it can not fail 
because it strikes at the two main issues of the Negro question.” When 
NAACP branch president Ernest W. Taggart was arrested for carrying an 
antilynching placard in the streets of Birmingham and charged with violat¬ 
ing the Downs ordinance, it even seemed that the NAACP was beginning to 
adopt the direct action tactics associated with the ILD. The placard called 
lynching “America’s Shame,” displayed two vivid photographs of recent 
lynch victims as well as the following caption: “It Can And May Happen To 
You Any Day—Climaxes all the evils perpetrated upon the Negro—Over 
6,000 Lynched since 1880—Fifteen (15) in 1935. The NAACP has led the 
fight 27 years against These Evils and for the Negro’s right to be FREE And 
to Live.” 18 
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Rather than deepen Taggart’s sympathy for radicals, however, the 
arrest had the opposite effect. He testified before the court that NAACP 
activities should not be considered subversive since, on the contrary, they 
served as a buffer against Communism in Birmingham’s black community. 
Receiving only a suspended sentence and a twenty-eight-dollar fine, Tag¬ 
gart happily reported after the trial that the city commission “led the move¬ 
ment of defending us in the court and had entered into the records a 
statement to the effect that ‘upon careful investigation of the association, its 
officers, and many of its members they found nothing of a subversive 
nature as they at first thought.’ ” 19 

Taggart’s ambivalence notwithstanding, the higher echelons of CP 
leadership still seemed a bit reluctant to pursue a formal relationship with 
Birmingham’s black elite. The Central Committee apparently had some¬ 
thing else in mind with respect to a Southern Popular Front agenda: a united 
Southern movement spearheaded by white liberals and organized labor, not 
the black middle class. Indeed, the Central Committee replaced district 
organizer Nat Ross with Robert Fowler Hall, a well-educated white South¬ 
erner who, in his own words, “could have qualified as a Southern liberal.” 
Described by one of his comrades as “ ‘Alabama’ all right, from the slow 
Mobile drawl that is his way of talking to the pipe he puffs on constantly,” 
Rob Hall was bom in Pascagoula, Mississippi, in 1906 and was raised in the 
cosmopolitan port city of Mobile, Alabama. As a teenaged cub reporter for 
the Mobile Register in the early 1920s, Hall stood out even among the city’s 
most liberal whites for his support of African-American suffrage and civil 
rights. After a year at the University of Alabama, Hall left school in 1925 
and spent the next four years working for a Southern railroad company. 
Hall’s work on the railways brought him closer to rural conditions, stimu¬ 
lated his interest in the plight of poor whites, and inspired him to resume his 
education in agricultural economics. In 1929, he left Alabama to study 
under Rex Tugwell at Columbia University. 20 

Hall was drawn to Columbia’s left-wing circles almost as soon as he 
set foot on the Manhattan campus. In addition to editing the Varsity Review, 
he was elected president of the Social Problems Club, which advocated 
peace and the defense of the Soviet Union, and was a founding member of 
the Communist-led NSL. In March 1932, under the auspices of the NSL 
and the International Workers Order, he led a delegation of students to 
Harlan County, Kentucky, to investigate conditions during the coal miners’ 
strike, but vigilante violence forced the group to retreat back to New York. 
Shortly after returning from Kentucky, Hall took his politics a step further 
and joined the Communist Party. The Communists’ stand on equal rights for 
African-Americans, he later explained, was the central reason for his desire 
to participate in the movement. Because of his extensive knowledge of 
agricultural economics, Hall was appointed to the Farm Research Bureau, a 
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think tank comprised of the Party’s most prominent theorists on farm 
issues. His work brought him back to Alabama during the summer of 1932, 
where he met with members of the SCU in Camp Hill. After spending the 
next two years editing a number of independent farmers’ publications. Hall 
returned to Alabama in 1934 and in little over a year was promoted to 
district organizer. 21 

Under Hall’s direction, white Southerners began to replace veteran 
white Communists from the North in local leadership positions. In 1935 
Bart Logan, a native of Savannah, Georgia, was appointed secretary of the 
Communist Party in Bessemer. An active trade unionist since 1917, Logan 
did not have Hall’s formal education but was considered a good speaker and 
a very capable organizer. After joining the Party in Georgia in 1934, Logan 
moved to Birmingham in March of the following year and quickly rose 
through the ranks, serving as section organizer in Tarrant City before 
accepting the highest post in Bessemer. Logan’s wife. Belle West, also 
advanced rapidly within the Birmingham Party. Born in Atlanta, Georgia, 
she was a sister of the radical preacher Don West, who had been an active 
Socialist until he joined the Communist Party in 1934. Educated in private 
boarding schools in Tennessee and Kentucky, Belle West was only eighteen 
years old when, in 1935, she moved to Birmingham, became state secretary 
of the YCL, and led the predominantly black Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Hodcarriers Local 810. After marrying Bart Logan in January of 1936, the 
two adopted the pseudonyms “Jack and Belle Barton.” 22 

The Party devoted most of the summer of 1935 to building a broad- 
based campaign to repeal the antisedition laws in Birmingham and Besse¬ 
mer. With support from the NCDPP. a national collective of radical artists 
and activists, the Party hoped to challenge the constitutionality of the 
Downs literature ordinance. On July 29, the NCDPP’s five-member delega¬ 
tion openly disseminated copies of the Daily Worker, Nation, New Masses, 
New Theater Magazine, New Republic, and the Labor Defender while 
standing in front of Birmingham’s city hall. Officers detained and finger¬ 
printed the delegation, but police chief E. L. Hollums refused to charge 
them in order to avoid litigation and therefore evade the constitutionality 
test. Instead, Hollums gave the group a garrulous lecture on lire dangers of 
radical propaganda and a stem warning that he would not “be responsible 
for what may happen” to the delegation if they continued to distribute 
inflammatory literature in Birmingham. The next day, while en route to 
Montgomery, their car was fired upon several times by gunmen, forcing 
them off the road some seventy miles south of Birmingham. When they 
appealed to Governor Graves for assistance, he dismissed the shooting as a 
publicity stunt and had the delegation investigated. The group finally de¬ 
cided to leave the state, abandoning the investigation as well as the car. 23 

Meanwhile, an even more comprehensive, statewide antisedition bill 
had been introduced in the Alabama legislature. The bill provided a penalty 
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District 17 secretary Herbert Fowler Hall, ca. 1940 {courtesy Marge Frantz) 


of one year of hard labor and/or a $1,000 fine for possessing seditious 
material or engaging in seditious activity. An amendment exempted “any 
writing, publication or cartoon appearing in any newspaper or publication 
permitted to be carried in the U.S. mails.” Alabama liberals broke their 
silence and strongly opposed the bill, unlike their response to the municipal 
seditious literature ordinances. A few liberal opponents maintained that it 
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was an infringement of First Amendment rights, but most argued that the 
Communists’ presence in Alabama hardly warranted such strong legisla¬ 
tion. As one local official put it, “We in Alabama have nothing to fear from 
the activities of the Communists in our state. Even if they were a hundred 
times stronger than they are, we can’t afford to admit that we are afraid to 
allow them to expound their political doctrine.” Labor leaders objected to 
the bill as well, although most added the stipulation that they would support 
anti-Communist legislation if assured that such laws would not be unjustly 
used against labor. 24 

While liberals and labor leaders criticized the bill independently, the 
ILD mobilized large sections of the black community to protest the legisla¬ 
tion. Black support came, not through Popular Front-style coalitions, but 
through the kind of mass, grass-roots support the Party had long enjoyed. 
Protesters succeeded in building a “united front from below” through the 
participation of Communists and ILD activists in local storefront churches, 
Sunday school groups, and neighborhood self-help organizations such as 
the “Working Women Club,” the “Adult Club,” and the “Stick Together 
Club.” Numerous local black clubs and churches Hooded Governor Graves’s 
office with letters, postcards, and resolutions, and dozens of local clergy¬ 
men audaciously signed the ILD’s mimeographed petition resolving to 
“continue to organize a strong Communist Party in Alabama, as the politi¬ 
cal leader of the working class.” 25 

In the face of mounting opposition, Governor Graves decided to veto 
the antisedition bill, 26 but the Party’s campaign failed to win Southern 
liberals to the cause of the Popular Front. Because liberal journalists, labor 
leaders, and clergymen found themselves on the same side of the issue as 
the Communists, most felt obliged to preface their criticisms with anti- 
Communist disclaimers. In contrast with black Communist organizers, 
who generally retained close ties to their own communities and could 
therefore mobilize support without relying on middle-class blacks, white 
Communists in 1935 were unable to significantly influence either white 
workers or liberal Southerners. The Party needed a political liaison, a native 
Alabamian who did not carry the onus of open Party membership and who 
could solicit support from the liberal intelligentsia for the Party’s agenda. 
The individual who would fulfill Shis role was Joseph Gelders. 

Described by British writer Cedric Bclfrage as “a lanky, soft-voiced, 
academic-looking man” with an “odd dancing gait,” Gelders was a product 
of bourgeois upbringing but suffered the kind of social ostracism that came 
with being a Southern Jew. A native of Birmingham bom to a prominent 
Jewish family, Gelders studied briefly at both the University of Alabama 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology but left school to serve in the 
U.S. Army during World War I. In 1919, shortly after returning home, 
Gelders married Esther Frank, a young, bright Montgomery woman who 
had just returned from Baltimore where she had spent two years at Gaucher 
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College. During the next decade, Gelders held several different occupa¬ 
tions, from steel worker to automobile salesman. In 1929, both Joe and 
Esther returned to college; she earned a B.A. and a master’s degree in 
literature, he a master’s in physics from the University of Alabama. Com¬ 
pleting his degree in 1931, Joe accepted a faculty position at his graduate 
alma mater and was soon joined by Esther Gelders, who was hired as an 
instructor in the English department. 

Moved by the devastating effects of the depression, the young physics 
professor immersed himself in the works of utopian socialists in search of 
solutions. Gelders applauded the election of Roosevelt, but when federal 
crop reduction policies were implemented amidst starvation and unemploy¬ 
ment, he became disillusioned not just with the New Deal but with capital¬ 
ism. The Birmingham strike wave, according to Esther Gelders, “startled 
him out of the lethargy into which university professors are so prone to 
fall.” And so it was back to the library. During one memorable visit, the 
professor accidentally stumbled upon Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism 
while scanning the shelves for works by Norman Thomas. The more Marx¬ 
ist literature he read, the more convinced he was that the Communist Party 
possessed the answers he had been searching for. 27 

But joining the Party was easier s*aid than done. As his daughter Marge 
Frantz recalls, “He didn’t have any idea where to find the Communist Party. 
In Alabama it was way underground.” As luck would have it, while Gelders 
was in New Orleans in 1934, having surgery for stomach ulcers, a nurse 
noticed his Marxist books and put him in contact with local Communist 
leader W. G. Binkley. With Binkley’s encouragement, Gelders traveled to 
the national headquarters in New York to express his interest in becoming a 
Communist, but Party leaders dismissed him as a bourgeois intellectual. 28 

Upon his return home to Tuscaloosa, he visited Birmingham several 
times in what amounted to a year-long effort to meet district organizer Nat 
Ross. Eventually Ross sent Ted Wellman to the Gelders’ home, probably 
late in 1934, and initiated Joe Gelders’s first contact with the Alabama 
Party. During the next few months, Joe actively supported the Party’s work 
despite Esther’s many reservations about the Left, and he offered his 
Tuscaloosa home as a rest stop for young white Communists recovering 
from the wear and tear of organizing. He continued to study Marxism, 
launched a campus study group affiliated with the NSL, and even found 
time to attend the All-Southern Conference for Trade Union and Civil 
Rights in May. Finally, on the heels of the Seventh World Congress, he 
received clearance to join the Party during the summer of 1933 and 
promptly returned to New York, accompanied by Esther and his precocious 
daughter Marge, to study at the Workers’ School. He had hoped the trip to 
New York would win his wife over to the movement. Although failing to 
persuade Esther, the trip doubtlessly affected his daughter—thirteen-year- 
old Marge Gelders joined the YCL that summer. Nevertheless, Esther 
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Gelders did what she could to support his interests, providing most c.f the 
family income by working as a rental agent in New York while her husband 
accepted starvation wages as NCDPP secretary. After a year in the New 
York office, he returned to Alabama in August 1936 as the NCDPP’s 
Southern representative. 29 

Gelders was the critical link between Communists and liberals, a role 
requiring him to keep his Party affiliation secret. ‘As far as he was con¬ 
cerned,” Marge Frantz remembered, “he would have been perfectly Happy 
to have been an open Communist. It was more useful for the Party for him 
not to be.” He immediately began assembling a staff for the Southern office 
of the NCDPP, eventually renting “a tiny tenth-floor office . . . just big 
enough for two desks and chairs and a file” not far from the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce. With assistance from the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Gelders hired Birmingham attorney Harvey Emerson to defend 
victims of police and vigilante violence and to fight an assortment of related 
cases. 30 

Gelders arrived during a wave of anti-Communist police repression. 
Between February and August 1936, over a dozen white Communist orga¬ 
nizers had been arrested on charges ranging from possession of seditions 
literature to vagrancy. Police even tried to jail Clyde Johnson and his wife 
Anne for violating the Mann Act, but possession of a marriage license 
foiled the plan. 31 The first case in Alabama requiring the NCDPP’s inter¬ 
vention involved the incarceration of Bessemer Party secretary Bart Lcgan. 
In July police raided Logan’s home on the strength of a liquor warrant and 
arrested Bart for violating Bessemer’s seditious literature ordinance. For 
possessing copies of the Nation, the New Republic, the Birmingham Labor 
Advocate, and one copy of the Party’s theoretical journal, the Communist , 
Logan was convicted, sentenced to 180 days of hard labor, and lined 
$ 100. 32 

Acting under the auspices of the NCDPP, Gelders persuaded several 
liberal clergymen and trade union leaders in Bessemer to petition to have 
Logan, who was suffering from tuberculosis, transferred to a sanatorium. 
Once he was moved to a healthier environment, Gelders planned to use his 
case to test the constitutionality of the Downs ordinance. But as the cam¬ 
paign to free Bart Logan gained wider publicity, Gelders became the target 
of a vicious vigilante attack. On the night of September 23, Gelders was 
kidnapped by four men, taken to the outskirts of the city, and beaten nearly 
to death. Suffering from multiple lacerations and severe damage to his 
heart, he awoke the next morning and somehow made his way to nearby 
Maplesville, Alabama. When the doctor there refused to treat him, he had 
no alternative but to hitch a ride to Clanton, Alabama, the nearest town with 
a hospital. 33 

Civil liberties activists, labor leaders, and Alabama’s liberal commu¬ 
nity were incensed by the beating of Gelders. The Party and the NCDPP 
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held rallies calling for the immediate apprehension of the assailants, the 
ACLU offered a $500 reward for their capture, and the Birmingham labor 
community responded by forming the Labor Committee against Terrorism 
in Birmingham. Governor Bibb Graves added his own voice to the chorus 
of condemnations and offered a $200 reward for information leading to the 
capture of Gelders’s attackers. Despite public outcry, however, police re¬ 
fused to prosecute the three suspects Gelders had positively identified in a 
police lineup, and two grand jury hearings did not lead to a single indict¬ 
ment. 34 The Birmingham Post could not “believe that justice has reached 
such a low ebb in Jefferson County and law enforcement officers and court 
officials are so inefficient as to permit the Gelders outrage to go unpun¬ 
ished.” Even the ultraconservative news magazine, Alabama, expressed 
disappointment with the verdict. “Gelders is an undesirable citizen, but the 
hotheads who beat him up are more dangerous and should have been 
punished.” 35 

Although Gelders’s assailants were never indicted, his case received a 
hearing before a U.S. Senate subcommittee investigating civil liberties 
violations across the country. In addition to his own case, Gelders entered 
into the record numerous affidavits from Communists and trade union 
organizers who had experienced vigilante violence and/or police repression 
because of their labor organizing activities. Testimony and other evidence 
revealed what the Party had been claiming for the past six years: TCI and 
other corporations sponsored much of the antilabor violence in the Bir¬ 
mingham area. Following the publicity surrounding Gelders’s beating and 
the Senate subcommittee hearings, incidents of antiradical violence dimin¬ 
ished considerably. By the end of January 1937, Gelders reported “an 
improved situation at Birmingham.” 36 

Developments in the Bart Logan case also gave the Party and the 
NCDPP cause to celebrate. In November 1936, Logan was finally released 
after the Alabama Court of Appeals ruled the Bessemer literature ordinance 
unconstitutional. The decision’s meaning as explained in Party publications 
reflected a new approach So politics under the Popular front. The ILD’s old 
slogans that justice was not possible in “capitalist courts,” or that “mass 
pressure” proved to be the most effective means to obtain a fair ruling, were 
not raised at all in the fall of 1936. Instead, Logan’s release was seen as an 
indication that “the Party has broken through into partial legality in Bir¬ 
mingham.” The struggle to achieve “partial legality” was not just another 
slogan; it exemplified a conscious policy to reconstruct a more popular 
Party. By repudiating all vestiges of the Party’s underground past, Commu¬ 
nist leaders hoped to enter the mainstream political arena. Indeed, by 
mid-1936, national Communist leadership had abandoned efforts to build 
a Farmer-Labor party and showed signs of support for Roosevelt’s reelec¬ 
tion. 37 

The 1936 election returns might suggest that the strategy was succeed- 
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ing in Alabama. Despite the faet that many Alabama Communists and 
sympathizers able to participate probably east their vote for Roosevelt, the 
Party’s tieket of Earl Browder and James Ford received 679 votes from the 
state, only 47 less than the 1932 tally. Yet, the county returns reveal 
significant demographic shifts in Party support. Jefferson County, whieh 
cast only 33 votes for Foster and Ford in 1932, led all other counties with 
180 votes, thus reflecting a huge increase among Birmingham’s white 
community. With the exception of Clay County (127 votes) and Elmore 
County (145 votes), the Party’s rural vote declined substantially In Clay 
County, where only 13 people voted Communist in 1932, the organizing 
efforts of Clyde Johnson and Walker Martin among poor white fanners in 
1936 probably account for the sudden increase, although the other counties 
in whieh they were active do not show the same results. The Elmore County 
tallies, while undoubtedly heartening to the Party, reveal a loss of nearly 
half the Communist vote since 1932. 38 

More importantly, the Party statewide suffered tremendous losses in 
dues-paying membership. The combined membership for District 17 (Ala¬ 
bama, Mississippi, and Georgia) dropped from 425 in January 1936 to 250 
twelve months later—a substantial loss when we take into aceount that in 
1934 Birmingham alone claimed 1,000 members. The loss is all the more 
surprising in light of the faet that, from 1936-37, District 17 received the 
largest subsidy from national headquarters compared with all thirty-five 
districts, and in 1936 alone the district reportedly accepted subsidies 
amounting to $3,854.22, nearly five times the average received by other 
districts. Taken together, the electoral and membership data indicate that as 
white support in Birmingham Increased, black membership decreased. 39 

Hoping to compensate for the loss and move deeper into mainstream 
community life, district leaders organized an open Build the Party Confer¬ 
ence in Birmingham in March 1937. Delegates passed resolutions praising 
Roosevelt’s efforts to reform the U.S. Supreme Court, pledging an active 
role in the newly formed CIO in Alabama, condemning Italy’s intrusions in 
Ethiopia, and supporting Republican forces in the Spanish Civil War. (The 
war inspired black Communist Maek Coad and four white Alabama Com¬ 
munists, Kenneth Bridenthal, Eddie Burke, George Millstone, and Warren 
“Red” Brown, to join the Abraham Lincoln Brigade on the Spanish war 
front.) The most prominent issue on the agenda, however, was the struggle 
to achieve “legality” in the South. 40 

Inspired by the new spirit of “openness,” district leadership established 
an office (231 Clark Building) in Birmingham early in 1937—the first 
office under the Communists’ name since 1930. A few months later, 
twenty-seven-year-old Jane Speed, a veteran of the early period, estab¬ 
lished Birmingham’s first Marxist bookstore. The “Jane Speed Bookstore,” 
later renamed the Modem Bookshop, was located at 1907 5th Avenue 
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North, a tiny storefront not far from city hall. In typical Popular Front 
fashion, its grand opening was held on Constitution Day and its windows 
were decorated with drawings of Thomas Jefferson, Ben Franklin, Thomas 
Paine, and printed excerpts from the U.S. and USSR constitutions. Speed 
sold Communist material, books on the labor movement and black history, 
and decked the walls with paintings by local black artists. The store hardly 
paid for itself, but it did become an important interracial social center for 
Birmingham radicals. 45 

The first open All-Southern Communist Party Conference, held in 
September 1937, was considered a crucial step toward achieving legality 
below the Mason-Dixon line. One hundred thirty-one delegates from Ala¬ 
bama, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, Florida, Louisiana, and North Caro¬ 
lina piled into the public auditorium in Chattanooga, Tennessee, to hear 
Earl Browder discuss the “revolutionary traditions of the old South,” James 
Ford speak on the pivotal role of blacks in the Southern struggle, and an 
array of Southern Communist and non-Communist organizers describe 
recent local victories in the straggle for legality. Resolutions and speeches 
repeatedly claimed that the CIO organizing drive, Roosevelt’s election, and 
the Party’s growing influence in the region curbed the political strength of 
Southern reactionaries and allowed for the flowering of liberalism in the 
region. The time was ripe for a liberal-labor-Communist alliance, the fruit 
of the People’s Front. 42 

Winning Southern liberal support posed a problem, however. After a 
long debate, delegates of the All-Southern Conference agreed that the first 
step should be to replace the Southern Worker with “an adequate Southern 
Party organ.” Two months later, Southern Communist leaders published the 
first issue of the New South, a magazine “designed to influence liberals and 
progressives throughout the Southern States.” Discontinuing local news 
coverage, workers’ correspondence, and other remnants of the past, the 
New South carried sophisticated articles on Democratic politics, the poll 
tax, the work of Southern liberals, and occasional pieces on Southern 
history. Not surprisingly, by the third issue the masthead was changed 
from “published by the Communist Party,” to “Journal of Progressive 
Opinion.” 43 

The Central Committee also tried to change the face of Communism 
below the Mason-Dixon line by appointing more Southerners to district and 
state leadership positions. But the New York-based leadership took their 
experiment in “Southemization” only so far. Heading the Tennessee party 
was New York-bom Ted Wellman, the infamous “Sid Benson” of the early 
Birmingham days. More significantly, in 1937 the Central Committee 
chose as its Southern representative John J. Ballam, a consummate Yankee. 
One of Boston’s earliest Communists, Ballam had edited the New England 
Worker, served a one-year sentence for violating the Espionage Act, and 
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even tried to flee the country after being indicted under the Massachusetts 
aritianarchy act. Ballam’s veteran status, probably more than anything else, 
qualified him for the job as watchdog over the Southern cadre. 44 

That many of the key Party positions were still held by Northerners 
certainly did not help efforts to narrow the gap between Communists and 
liberals. On the other hand, the fact that blacks held no regional or state 
positions, nor served on the New South editorial board, did not hurt matters 
either. In the 1930s most Southern liberals were segregationists who advo¬ 
cated mild reforms that did not challenge the status quo. Thus the Party’s 
overtures toward Southern liberals required, in Rob Hail’s words, a hew 
attitude on the Negro question.” “We cannot,” he continued, “cry ‘white 
chauvinism’ against every Southern progressive white who still carries with 
him, despite a generally progressive position, considerable remnants of the 
old race prejudice.” In some ways Party leadership had begun to compro¬ 
mise its militant antiracism for the sake of political expediency. In 1938, for 
instance, the Communists endorsed Lister Hill to fill Hugo Black’s seat in 
the senate despite Hill’s opposition to antilynching legislation. Given his 
opponent’s antiiabor, anti-New Deal politics, Hill was seen as the lesser of 
two evils. Hugo Black’s appointment to the Supreme Court received glow¬ 
ing praise in the New South, even though the announcement drew vocal 
opposition from black leaders who recalled his earlier Klan connections in 
the 1920s. 4S 

The need to placate white liberals might even explain why Communist 
leaders began to deemphasize, however slightly, their involvement in local 
black issue oriented politics. In 1937, the district committee dismantled the 
ILD in Alabama and encouraged black Communists to become active in the 
NAACP—a decision that turned out to be an unexpected boon to the 
association. E. W. Taggart’s arrest in 1936 and the NAACP’s gradual 
adoption of direct action tactics undoubtedly helped boost its popularity, 
but the sudden influx of Communists and former ILD activists nearly 
quadrupled the Birmingham branch’s membership rolls. By 1937, the 
branch had a paid-up membership of nearly 750 people—the largest figure 
since the early 1920s. But for most black Communists, linking arms with 
the black elite was more of a duty than a pleasure. According to Hosea 
Hudson, local Party leaders had to “hammer and hammer on our people, 
especially Negroes, to become members of the NAACP as a mass organiza¬ 
tion. Before, we just knew it was there, but we didn’t go, that was the better 
class of folks was in the NAACP A ordinary Negro didn’t feci that was his 
place.” Although individual Communists held no leadership positions in the 
NAACP they served as a liaison between the Birmingham branch and black 
working-class communities, bringing local cases involving poor blacks to 
the association’s attention. 46 

Nevertheless, the new cadre (with the Central Committee’s encourage- 
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ment) exhibited a greater appreciation for black culture, including the 
grass-roots theology that had forcibly made a niche for itself within rank- 
and-file circles. Party theorists during the Popular Front not only described 
black spirituals as America’s most potent strain of protest music, but they 
suddenly discovered “that the Negro church had a rich history of revolu¬ 
tionary traditions with such outstanding leaders as Richard Allen [and] 
Gabriel, who were leaders of the abolitionist movement in the South.” 47 
The March-Apri! 1936 edition of the Southern Worker began publishing a 
column entitled “From Churches,” its first article covering the activities of 
an interdenominational “Race Relations Day.” Two months later, the South¬ 
ern Worker reprinted radical cartoonist Art Young’s mock advertisement 
depicting Jesus Christ and the word “reward!” placed above in bold relief. 
Described as a poor carpenter who “associates with common working 
people, the unemployed and bums,” Jesus was wanted by authorities, the ad 
declared, for “Sedition, Criminal Anarchy, Vagrancy, and Conspiring to 
Overthrow the Established Government,” thus drawing an analogy between 
anti-Communist and anti-Christian persecution. The idea to reprint the 
Young piece was Rob Hail’s, who had long believed that “religion was the 
way to approach the masses in the South.” Though the Central Committee 
did not completely agree with his assessment, there were definite signs of 
tolerance toward religion. “Most of the thousands of Baptist preachers are 
poor men,” observed the Southern Worker in 1937. “They work or have 
worked with their hands. We should be fighting like the early Baptists for 
land to till, for freedom of speech, press and assembly.” Communists and 
supporters were even encouraged to join churches and various other reli¬ 
gious organizations. 4 ^ 

Late in 1937, the district committee- -in accordance with Central 
Committee directives—implemented a series of reforms to improve recruit¬ 
ment and to restructure the CP along the lines of traditional political parties. 
It decentralized the whole Southern region, limiting District 17 to Alabama 
exclusively; larger “branches” or “Party clubs” replaced the shop and neigh¬ 
borhood units; the three-person politburo, which had overseen the district 
committee during the early period, was abolished, as was the practice of 
dividing Birmingham into seven separate sections with section leaders. 
Under the new system, a single “county committee” composed of branch 
leaders replaced the district committee made up of section leaders. Rob 
Hall still ran the show, but his title was changed from district organizer to 
state secretary. 49 

Perhaps the greatest consequence of the branch system was the relax¬ 
ation of discipline. Membership in a Party branch, unlike the units of the 
early 1930s, did not require active participation—only that dues be paid 
regularly. To become a Communist, one simply had to sign a card and pay a 
minimal registration fee. Indeed, the Alabama CP launched competitive 
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membership drives much like the NAACPor the YWCA. A stanza from an 
Alabama Party song based on the time “Joshua Fought the Battle of Jericho” 
illustrates the growing emphasis on dues and mass recruitment: 

Get new members and 
pay our dues, 
pay our dues, 
pay our dues, 

Get new members and 
pay our dues, 

Fighting for our promised land. . . . 

Yet, by abandoning the disciplinary and critical structures that required 
active participation and designated specific tasks to Party activists, the 
everyday work of organizing still fell on the shoulders of a few. Moreover, a 
small component of the Party’s new membership included FBI and police 
informers who, under the new policies, could more easily infiltrate the 
organization. 50 

Branch leaders encouraged entire families, particularly wives and 
children, to become involved in Party affairs. A few Birmingham Party 
leaders especially tried to increase female membership, which had declined 
precipitously in the urban areas. A rather halfhearted recruiting drive in 
June 1937 attracted only fifteen women in all of District 17—ten house¬ 
wives, three “working women,” and two women categorized as “teachers/ 
students.” Of course, the shift from neighborhood relief committees to 
industrial labor organizing and liberal politics made the Party less attractive 
to women, black or white. But male Communists, especially Birmingham’s 
traditional, church-based miners and steel workers, posed obstacles to 
women’s participation as well. As one black woman organizer observed, 
“The men deliberately kept [their wives] from advancing.” 51 

The branch meetings themselves were meant to evoke a family-like 
atmosphere. Like their rural comrades of the early 1930s, Birmingham 
branch leaders opened and closed with songs such as “We Shall Not Be 
Moved,” “We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,” and “Solidarity Forever.” 
Party members transformed popular songs and spirituals by adding new 
lyrics, a practice reminiscent of previous years. Black and white unity, 
suffrage, and the traditions of Southern working people were among the 
more common themes that reappeared in Alabama Party songs during the 
Popular Front. But the lyricists of the late 1930s were generally educated 
white Marxists whose conscious efforts to ''Southemize”the Party of Lenin 
often resulted in awkward verse. One anonymous organizer added these 
lyrics to the tune of “Dixie”: 
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Wc’Il get rid of Bourbon landlord 
And the rule of absent bank board 
On the way, every day, making 
way for Socialism. . . , 52 

The first two years of the Popular Front radically changed the face of 
the Birmingham CP, but the new political line, no matter how foreign or 
incongruous it might have seemed to veteran radicals, was deftly applied to 
some very old problems. As a response to police and vigilante repression, 
the Popular Front was seen by district leadership as an opportunity to 
mitigate the violence by turning the Party into a respectable, legitimate 
political movement. More importantly, like their comrades across the coun¬ 
try, Birmingham leaders were genuinely excited over the prospect of creat¬ 
ing a truly American movement. Infused with a new, Southern-bom, 
Southern-bred cadre, Alabama Communists reached out to Socialists, the 
black elite, white liberals, religious leaders, and other “progressive forces” 
in an effort to broaden the Party’s base of support. 

In spite of these measures, however, the Party’s support among rural 
and urban blacks continued to decline. Hosea Hudson’s recollections sug¬ 
gest that “white chauvinism” during the Popular Front might have contrib¬ 
uted to the decrease in active black membership. He recalled incidents in 
which several of his friends left the Party because of treatment meted out by 
district leadership or for lack of financial support for black organizers. 53 
But in a region where white rank-and-file Communists occasionally re¬ 
ferred to a compatriot as “comrade nigger,” it is unlikely that white chau¬ 
vinism alone could provoke an exodus of blacks. The Party’s changing 
composition was not simply a case of growing dissatisfaction; it was an 
outgrowth of the very policies intended to broaden the movement. To fully 
understand this phenomenon, we must move out from the center to the 
periphery and explore the Party’s role in the labor movement, the growth 
and collapse of the SCU, and Communist efforts to build alliances with 
Southern liberals and the black middle class. 



SEVEN 

The CIO’s in Dixie! 


In the days gone by when they had their way, 

We used to hear the bosses say: 

Look away, look away, look away, union man. 

But the CIO’s in Dixie, 

Huiray, Hurray! 

The CIO is going to grow 
Away down South in Dixie; 

Oh ho, Oh ho, the CIO’s in Dixie. 

Oh ho. Oh ho, the CIO’s in Dixie. 

—“Look Ahead, Working Man,” ca. 1938 


S keptical of the Party's new language of unity and pro¬ 
nounced “Americanization,” Alabama labor leaders ig¬ 
nored Communist overtures for a Left-labor alliance. The 1934 strike wave 
still loomed large in the minds of most labor bureaucrats, and the Party’s 
initial reluctance to alter its old tactics seemed to belie Popular Front 
rhetoric. As late as spring of 1935, Communist coal miners tried to mobi¬ 
lize rank-and-file support for a national coal strike on April 1, which had 
been strongly opposed by UMWA president William Mitch. The "April 1st” 
movement never materialized in Alabama, but two months later the UMWA 
officially endorsed a national bituminous coal strike. The strike led to a new 
Appalachian agreement between coal operators and the UMWA in most 
states affected, but Alabama coal operators refused to adhere to the new 
settlement and the strike lasted there until November 20. The miners re¬ 
turned to work after Governor Graves persuaded coal operators to give them 
50 percent of the requested wage increase. 1 

Over the next several months, Communists continued to aggravate 
Alabama labor leaders by supporting demonstrations and wildcat strikes on 
WPA projects in Walker and Jefferson counties. The ASFL, whose officers 
had agreed to discourage relief workers’ strikes on federal projects, felt the 
Party’s actions were disruptive and embarrassing. Through its organ, the 
Labor Advocate, the Birmingham Trades Council published a bitter series 
of anti-Communist diatribes beginning in January 1936. One such editorial 
titled ‘The Red Menace” described Birmingham’s Communists as “emis¬ 
saries of the Moscow cult [who] have all of the wisdom of the serpent but 
little if any of the harmlessness of the dove.” In February the advisory 
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committee of the Birmingham Trades Council conducted an investigation 
into alleged radical activity within the labor movement and alarmingly 
discovered many “Communists in Alabama with bona fide credentials from 
the Russian Communist Party.” With an eye toward the upcoming ASFL 
convention in the spring, the advisory committee appealed to local, state, 
and national AFL leaders to “help us fight to get rid of the Russian directed 
Communists.” 2 

The formation of the CIO in 1935—originally an opposition move¬ 
ment within the AFL led by John L. Lewis—fanned the llames of anti¬ 
communism while simultaneously creating fortuitous opportunities for 
Communists in the labor movement. Having recently abandoned dual 
unionism, the Party was hesitant at first to endorse the CIO, especially since 
its progenitor, John L. Lewis, had long been on the CPUSA’s list of 
archenemies. But for the sake of industrial unionism, Lewis let bygones be 
bygones and deftly solicited the Communists’ most idealistic and fearless 
organizers to launch CIO campaigns. Recognizing an opportunity to gain 
broader support and legitimacy from organized labor, the Central Commit¬ 
tee proved its loyalty to Lewis by abolishing Communist shop units and 
shop newspapers. Moreover, they kept their Party affiliation to themselves 
and chose to subordinate their larger goals to the immediate needs of the 
labor movement. 3 

Lewis’s alleged ties with Communists caused noticeable tension dur¬ 
ing the 1936 ASFL convention in Florence, Alabama. Federation president 
Robert R. Moore delivered a rousing speech calling for the removal of all 
Communists from the ranks of organized labor. Tensions were exacerbated, 
however, when Rob Hall persuaded black veteran UMWA organizer Walter 
Jones to introduce an anti-poll-tax resolution and a resolution demanding 
freedom for the Scottsboro Boys, both of which Jones heartily supported. 
When Yelverton Cowherd, secretary of the resolutions committee, discov¬ 
ered who was really responsible for the two resolutions, he delivered a 
vindictive polemic against the Communists, which elicited shouts of ap¬ 
proval from delegates. Even Waiter Jones joined the chorus, dismissing the 
resolutions he himself had introduced as “an effort to break down friendly 
relations between white and Negro workers.” With emotions running high, 
the convention swiftly passed a resolution requiring all Alabama locals to 
purge their ranks of Communists. 4 

Anti-Communism did not automatically translate into anti-CIO senti¬ 
ment, however. When the AFL’s executive board decided to expel the CIO 
unions in September 1936, just five months after the ASFL convention, 
Alabama labor leaders were reluctant to follow suit. Responding to AFL 
president William Green’s harsh denunciations of the CIO, Birmingham 
labor organizer W. O. Hare felt that a split of this kind would do irreparable 
damage to the labor movement in Alabama. “You will understand,” Hare 
explained to Green, “that the labor movement in Alabama is way heavy 
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with CIO groups, and just to jump in and start a fight right at this time 
would almost mean the entire destruction of the labor movement here.” 
William Mitch, who was forced to resign as ASFL president after the 
expulsion, similarly advised AFL leaders that red-haiting “will antagonize 
the situation and if such tactics are continued, they will be met with similar 
tactics.” But the warnings were never heeded. A few months after the 
expulsion, the Birmingham Trades Council announced that John L. Lewis 
“now works hand-in-glove with the disciples of revolution.” The Labor 
Advocate did not mince words when it described “America’s Public Enemy 
No. 1” in a blistering editorial; ‘The CIO under its Communist leaders is a 
menace to the country. No man’s job is safe ; no man’s investment is safe, 
and no single American institution, from the courts on down to the schools, 
is safe so long as the CIO is allowed to operate in defiance of law and 
order.” The Communist issue even forced CIO supporters into a position of 
attacking Communism in order to prove the union’s loyalty. The Birming¬ 
ham Southern Labor Review , a tireless advocate of the CIO, earnestly 
condemned Communism: “We believe that Communism, like other alien 
creeds, is antagonistic to America and American ideals.” 5 

The strongest condemnations of the CIO came from outside the labor 
movement, serving as a potent reminder that anti-Communism and anti¬ 
labor repression were inextricably linked. In Gadsden, Alabama, an indus¬ 
trial town in Etowah County where the Party’s influence had always been 
negligible, vociferous anti-Communist sentiment nearly destroyed the 
CIO’s early efforts to organize rubber workers employed hy the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. In 1936, a Gadsden rubber workers’ local that 
had originally been chartered as an AFL federal local, opted to join the 
URWA, a CIO affiliate, and launched a massive campaign to unionize the 
entire plant. The campaign began free of incident, until a wave of sit-down 
strikes in rubher plants in Akron, Ohio, fueled suspicions that the URWA 
was a Communist-dominated union. The Gadsden City Council passed 
several anti-Communist ordinances prohibiting racially mixed assemblies 
with the alleged purpose of overthrowing the government or destroying 
private property, and vigilantes punished a few local URWA members. 
Violence and community opposition prompted local organizers to invite 
URWA president Sherman H. Dalrympie to Gadsden to assist with the 
campaign. At his first public engagement in Gadsden, Dalrympie was 
dragged from the podium by vigilantes, beaten, and pelted with rotten eggs. 
A few days later, several URWA organizers were assaulted and the union’s 
office was ransacked. 6 

After the NLRB outlawed Goodyear’s employee representation plan in 
1937, the Gadsden plant sponsored the Etowah Rubber Workers Organiza¬ 
tion to counter the URWA. ERWO president Jimmy Karam sougitl to 
discredit the URWA and the CIO with accusations of Communist domina¬ 
tion. “Stalin is the head of Russia,” Karam declared, “and John L. Lewis is 
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trying to be the same thing here. Communists are working here every day 
using the CIO as a cover up.” 7 More accurately, Karam himself used the 
threat of Communism as a cover-up for mobilizing community opposition 
to the UKVVA. Indeed, the Party did not become directly involved in the 
affairs of Gadsden rubber workers until the summer of 1937, when black 
Communist Andy Brown visited the area to investigate these incidents of 
antilabor violence. Representing the Hod Carriers and Common Laborers 
Union of Birmingham, Brown was kidnapped and beaten after he made 
several inquiries into earlier beatings. Local police found Brown lying in 
the street and delivered him to a local doctor who insisted on knowing “if 1 
were a CIO organizer—if I had been to Russia, and whether I had read the 
propaganda of the Communists.” When Ebb Cox conducted a follow-up 
investigation, he too was kidnapped and beaten. 8 

Under the auspices of the NCDPP, Joe Gelders organized a delegation 
of Alabama ministers and journalists to investigate the situation. Gelders 
had hoped that a committee of respected citizens could convince the people 
of Gadsden that the Communist issue was merely a ruse to weaken the 
CIO’s organizing drive in the rubber industry. One of the delegates, the 
Reverend A. M. Freeman, agreed that anti-CIO propaganda was “a red 
herring, a subterfuge, to drive public attention from the methods being used 
by industry to strip the workers of their rights as American citizens.” The 
committee’s efforts not only failed to penetrate the wall of anti-Commu- 
nism, but Gelders himself narrowly escaped being the next victim of 
antilabor violence after a mob of irate citizens surrounded his hotel room. 
In the end, the URWA did not sign a contract with the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company in Gadsden until 1943. 9 

Gadsden was a unique case, however, because the vast majority of 
rubber workers were white and none of its organizers appeared to have been 
Communists or even sympathetic to the Left. In other CIO unions, where 
blacks constituted a majority or a large minority of the rank-and-file, 
charges of Communist domination were more than a red herring for union 
busting. As we have seen time and time again, anti-Communism was also a 
veil for racism. Less than two months after the Florence convention, ASFL 
counsel John Altman (whose firm, ironically, had been retained by the 
NAACP two years earlier in behalf of Willie Peterson) stated unequivocally, 
“Organized Labor in Alabama will not tolerate social equality between the 
whites and the blacks advocated by the Communists. ... It will be the 
ruination of Organized Labor.” Altman even accused William Mitch of 
practicing “what the Communists preach on Negro equality in the ranks of 
the United Mine Workers and Organized Labor.” Birmingham NAACP 
leader W. C. Patton, himself a staunch opponent of Communism, observed 
that the CIO’s Red reputation developed because “the motives and objec¬ 
tives of the CIO did not concur with the philosophy of those who were 
Klanish." 10 
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The Alabama CIO had its share of Klanish bureaucrats, but their 
willingness to organize black workers was motivated by pragmatism, not 
idealism. The union’s success depended on support from the black working 
class, the base of Birmingham’s unskilled industrial labor force. \fct, in 
order to deflect accusations of Communism, the CIO had to somehow 
deemphasizc the issue of race—a difficult task given the large percentage 
of black industrial workers, the dominant and increasingly vocal presence 
of blacks in the union, and the interracial prerequisites of industrial organi¬ 
zation. The CIO organizing drive was further complicated by the fact that 
many of its most willing and able organizers were Communists. 

The steel industry was perhaps the CIO’s greatest challenge because of 
the interracial composition of its labor force and the vigilance with which 
its owners opposed unionization. Launched during the summer of 1936, the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee agreed to take over the nearly defunct 
locals of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
William Mitch was appointed Southern regional director of SWOC and 
Birmingham attorney Noel Beddow was the committee’s choice for re¬ 
gional executive secretary. Although Beddow was not an experienced labor 
organizer, he had served as chief compliance officer for the NRA in Ala¬ 
bama. To the chagrin of SWOC administrators, steel companies frequently 
exploited racial divisions in an effort to weaken union solidarity. Company 
propaganda portrayed SWOC as a “nigger union” and, at least for the first 
few years of its existence, effectively kept most white workers from join¬ 
ing, And in addition to company-sponsored vigilante violence, municipal 
laws were sometimes invoked to break the union. Since SWOC prohibited 
segregated locals, municipal and company police often arrested black and 
white union officials for violating city segregation laws. 11 

Black workers were the union’s strongest adherents during the forma¬ 
tive years. Indeed, Birmingham blacks tended to view SWOC’s campaign 
as a crusade for racial justice: as early as January 1937, the NAACP 
organized several rallies in support of SWOC, and a handful of Birming¬ 
ham’s most prominent black clergymen offered church space for union 
meetings. Even AME bishop B. G. Shaw called on blacks to “enter whole¬ 
heartedly the labor unions” only months after SWOC was launched. As Rob 
Hall put it, for blacks the CIO drive “was like a second coming of Christ.” 12, 

Once in the union, many black steel workers refused to accept a 
passive role in SWOC affairs, faking every opportunity to assert them¬ 
selves. This active, sometimes aggressive presence of blacks caused resent¬ 
ment from some white rank-and-file members and provoked accusations of 
Communism from several corners. Recalling his early years as a SWOC 
organizer, Hosea Hudson recorded in his memoirs some two decades later 
that his local was looked upon “as Red because in that local there was a big 
group of [militant] Negro members that would stand up and make their 
[voices] heard in their meeting in the face of some of the white [suprema- 
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cists).” Yet, the most vocal and “militant” contingent of black workers in 
SWOC were Communists. Among the leading Communists on SWOC’s 
payroll in 1936 were Ebb Cox, who was also a local UMWA leader; Joe 
Howard, an active Party organizer since 1931; and C. Dave Smith, formerly 
of the Tarrant City Relief Workers League. Other Birmingham Party mem¬ 
bers were elected by the rank-and-file to responsible positions within 
SWOC. In February 1937, Hosea Hudson was elected recording secretary 
for Ensley Local 1489. Black Communists tended to be more vocal than 
other union members because most were well informed about labor issues 
and had had experience speaking in public and administering meetings. 
Black Communist Henry 0. Mayfield, a leading CIO organizer in both coal 
and steel, remembered that black workers “trained the white workers in the 
struggle.” “Sometimes we did not know how to vote on a motion or make a 
motion. Some of the men serving on grievance committees could not read 
or write; but they knew what to talk about when they met with the boss, and 
they were ‘tough’ and would never back down. During contract time the 
Negro workers took the lead in working out the contracts. The few white 
workers in the locals were afraid to attend meetings or serve on commit¬ 
tees.” In order to maintain smooth relations within the union, however. 
Communists in the CIO kept their political affiliations to themselves, al¬ 
though this did not stop them from developing distinguished reputations in 
the labor movement. As one ex-steel worker succinctly put it, “If it wasn’t 
for Ebb Cox ... we never would have got a union.” 13 

Black workers, who constituted nearly 50 percent of Jefferson Coun¬ 
ty’s steel workers, had much to gain from SWOC’s success. They were not 
only the lowest paid- earning sixteen to eighteen cents an hour in the mid- 
1930s—but were almost always either trough men or line men or were 
assigned to common tasks such as trash detail, labor gangs, or ditch 
digging. With few opportunities for upward mobility, black workers toiled 
ten to twelve hours per day in over one-hundred-degree heat, frequently 
amid toxic and combustible galvanizing materials. Moreover, arbitrary 
definitions of skill often masked racial discrimination; it was not uncom¬ 
mon for a black worker considered unskilled to train whites in skilled jobs, 
although the former would continue to receive wages commensurate to 
common labor. Therefore, while SWOC appeared to offer blacks a vehicle 
for upward mobility in the workplace, skilled white workers (at first) saw 
the union as a threat to their occupational status. 14 

For these reasons white workers were initially reluctant to join SWOC, 
but as winter approached, an unexpected turn of events compelled a change 
of heart. In October 1936, seventeen thousand employees of TCI’s pre¬ 
dominantly white company unions threatened to strike for wage increases. 
Small increases were granted the following month, but many of the com¬ 
pany union members were dissatisfied with the agreement and defected to 
SWOC. By December, some SWOC members felt emboldened enough to 
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test the waters. On Christmas Eve 1936, black steel workers at Birming¬ 
ham’s American Casting Company, led by Communists Joe Howard and C. 
Dave Smith, organized Alabama’s first sit-down strike in history. The strike 
ended a few days later, after company officials agreed to a substantial 
settlement that included a 20 percent wage increase and time and a half for 
overtime. 15 

Despite the strike’s stunning success, SWOC leadership promptly 
fired both Howard and Smith, ostensibly for acting without authorization. 
The harsh, punitive measures meted out to the two Communist leaders had 
more to do with the sit-down tactics than the strike itself. A few weeks after 
the incident, William Mitch and Noel Reddow testified before a legislative 
committee to discuss a bill being introduced that would have made labor 
unions liable for property damaged during a strike. Although Mitch op¬ 
posed the bill, he used the opportunity to clearly state his position on sit- 
down strike tactics. “If sit-down strikes are used in Alabama,” he told the 
committee, “I will do everything in my power to get the workers to leave 
the property.” Noel Beddow, who scorned the use of sit-down tactics, 
testified that new legislation was not necessary since existing laws could be 
applied in those circumstances. SWOC’s official position on sit-down tac¬ 
tics, however, did not seem to concern Birmingham’s steel workers. On 
February 4, the day after Mitch and Beddow had registered their opposition 
to sit-down tactics, 420 black workers employed by the Birmingham Stove 
and Range Company shut down their machines, dropped to the shop floor, 
and refused to budge. Mitch and Beddow swiftly intervened and persuaded 
the strikers to leave the premises, although they failed to convince them to 
return to work. When the strike was finally settled a month later, the 
employees won substantial wage concessions, union recognition, and a 
workweek reduced from fifty-six to forty-five hours. 16 

In the long run, however, unauthorized strikes and sit-down tactics 
were rare occurrences in Birmingham’s steel mills. Within a relatively short 
span of time, SWOC won recognition from most Alabama steel companies 
and gained the necessary strength to negotiate contracts without having to 
strike. Mom significantly, sixteen days after John L. Lewis had negotiated 
a union contract with Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the board for U.S. 
Steel, TCI followed suit, signing its own contract with Mitch and Beddow 
on March 18, 1937. 17 

The political climate in the South made it virtually impossible for 
Communists to work openly inside most CIO unions, the one exception 
being the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. A union 
with a longstanding radical tradition, Party organizers, for the most part, 
had operated openly within Mine Mill since 1934. Unlike the UMWA 
under William Mitch, Mine Mill began the CIO era in an especially weak¬ 
ened state, having lost a series of strikes in 1934. While most white ore 
miners chose the company-controlled Brotherhood of Captive Miners, 





Sit-down strike, American Casting Company. Birmingham. 1937 (courtesy Ala¬ 
bama magazine) 


Mine Mill slowly rebuilt itself almost exclusively with black support. More 
blacks were elected to leadership positions within Mine Mill than any other 
CIO union, and its policy of racial egalitarianism remained unmatched. The 
preponderance of blacks partly accounts for the union’s progressive policies 
with respect to race, but the growing influence of Communists, especially 
after the election of Reid Robinson to international president in 1936, also 
helps explain the union’s increasingly leftward shift. Originally an anti¬ 
communist, Reid subsequently altered his views and moved within the 
Party’s orbit during the Popular Front, eventually appointing Communists 
to local and regional leadership positions within Mine Mill, 1R 

Having disbanded its mine units and rank-and-file committees, the 
Party now influenced Mine Mill from top to bottom, Some of the union’s 
most eminent leaders in Alabama were Communists, including Mike Ross, 
Alton Lawrence, and Van Jones—all of whom had been either elected or 
appointed to union posts during the Popular Front. Mine Mill officials 
occasionally invited local radicals to union meetings as guest speakers, 
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openly engaged in nonunion political activity, and even sent some of their 
organizers to the Highlander Folk School for training. 59 White ore miner 
Homer Wilson later testified before HUAC that he had been fully aware of 
the Party’s role in Mine Mill, but he "felt that there wasn’t any fight on 
between me and the Communist Party at that time. I didn’t really know that 
the Communist Party was part of the State Department of Russia. 1 thought 
it was a group of people who were actually trying to better the working class 
of people in this country and so therefore I didn’t fight them, but I just went 
along and recognized that they were there and give them the right to exist at 
that time.” 20 

Wilson’s testimony reveals a stark disparity between his personal ex¬ 
periences and HU AC’s blanket description of the Party’s presumed agenda. 
Individual Communists had impressed Wilson by their overall concern for 
the general welfare of working people in and out of the union. Van Jones, 
Mike Ross, and Alton Lawrence attempted to tackle several political issues 
affecting Alabama’s working class—issues that would eventually become 
central to the CIO Political Action Committee’s agenda. Late in 1938, Van 
Jones developed labor committees to investigate, and possibly draft, pro¬ 
labor legislation for the state of Alabama, and he continually lobbied state 
legislators on behalf of organized labor. 25 

Energized by new leadership, Mine Mill in Alabama called its first 
strike after two years of relative silence. The strike was sparked by the 
announcement of a company incentive plan that would have resulted iu the 
dismissal of at least two hundred workers. Soon after miners walked off 
their jobs on May 31,1936, mine operators in Bessemer locked out union 
members and evicted most strikers from company-owned homes. Red 
Mountain erupted into violence as gun battles raged between striking min¬ 
ers and deputies escorting members of the Brotherhood of Captive Miners. 
Denied WPA assistance and lacking a sufficient strike fund, Mine Mill was 
forced to concede defeat a few weeks later. TUI officials retaliated as soon 
as the strike ended, firing 160 returning ore miners without explanation. 22 
Nearly a year later, when circumstances seemed hopeless, the NLRB or¬ 
dered TCI to reinstate the discharged miners and to pay back wages 
amounting to $ 102,050. The NLRB decision led to Mine Mill’s first collec¬ 
tive bargaining contract in Alabama, signed on October 6, 1938. Not 
suqnisingly, the contract increased union support and attracted dozens of 
white workers who had defected from the Brotherhood of Captive Miners. 
But the union’s problems were far from solved. TCI simply hired more 
white miners and enforced segregation practices with greater vigor, and the 
brotherhood adopted a brand new face in 1939 when it changed its name to 
the Red Ore Miners and affiliated with the AFL, thus giving it the kind of 
legitimacy it could not have earned as a company union. Mine Mill re¬ 
mained primarily black and therefore vulnerable to company tactics of 
racial polarization and red-baiting that would last well past World War II. 23 
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T 1 he Central Committee’s decision to dismantle its rank-and-lile com¬ 
mittees and subordinate the Party’s broader goals to the needs of 
industrial unionism undeniably opened doors for individual Communists, 
who otherwise might have been ostracized by all but a few rank-and-file 
militants. But in the long run, such a policy cost the Party dearly, both in 
numerical and political strength. As several scholars have suggested, the 
Party’s loss of identity within the CIO hastened its eventual downfall in the 
labor movement after World War II. By assuming primary roles as New 
Deal labor bureaucrats and dutiful organizers, most Communists became 
indistinguishable from other labor leaders. Industrial workers, therefore, 
really had little incentive to beeome Communists and devote time and 
energy to an organization that merely preached the CIO’s message. 24 

The zeal with which Communists threw themselves into CIO organiz¬ 
ing also exacted a costly toll from the Alabama cadre, especially black 
Party organizers. Fifty years later, Hosea Hudson declared simply that 
“everyone got soaked up in the union.” As Communists devoted more and 
more time to building the CIO, the Party’s role as an autonomous organiza¬ 
tion seemed less important. Yet, Alabama Communists active in the CIO 
did not give up the principles that had attracted them to the Party in the first 
place, nor had the Party’s “loss of identity” rendered it an irrelevant vehicle 
for black working-class opposition. As Rob Hall explained, during the CIO 
era the “Party became smaller,” not because blacks “abandoned the Party,” 
but because “the Party’s work was in the CIO.” 25 Behind Hail’s words lay a 
very complicated story that has as much to do with the peculiar nature of 
Southern black working-class radicalism and the CIO’s social character as 
anything else, including the Party’s own failings. 

Black Birmingham Communists, for the most part, did not (and often 
could not) become pure union bureaucrats in the way that their comrades 
had in Northern and Western CIO unions. Leaders of the Birmingham 
Industrial Union Couneil were still far more conservative compared with 
the rest of the country, particularly on issues related to racial equality. 
(When Communists presented resolutions at the first CIO convention in 
Birmingham endorsing federal antilynching legislation and urging the state 
of Alabama to drop the ease against the Scottsboro defendants, both resolu¬ 
tions were summarily rejected by the CIO executive council.) In this re¬ 
spect, although black Communists had to hide their political affiliations, 
they nevertheless remained outspoken rebels on racial issues. And because 
the CIO was, by necessity, an interracial movement whose most supportive 
base consisted of African-Americans, individual Communists secured con¬ 
siderable rank-and-file support for their agenda. Both Mine Mill and the 
UMWA, for example, launched mass voter registration drives in an effort 
to increase black and poor white political participation, and several Mine 
Mill locals organized voter registration workshops that were intended to 
inform union members of their legal and constitutional rights. 26 
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The CIO’s stand on these issues and the realization that black workers 
could exercise some power within their unions, especially Mine Mill, 
SWOC, and UMWA, did more to wed Communists to the labor movement 
than Party directives. Indeed, for many black radicals the CIO was just 
another Communist auxiliary, leading some Communists and cx-ILD mili¬ 
tants to confuse union meetings with Party meetings. Hosea Hudson re¬ 
members that, “a lot of these members who weren’t developed, went in the 
CIO and the white folks talking to members in the CIO like we was talking 
to them in the Party. And they thought they was Party people, talking about 
‘Comrades!’ A whole lot exposed themselves. . . . These red-baiters and 
Ku Kluxers exposed a whole lot of our people.” 27 

The CIO’s progressive agenda as well as its strength relative to die CP 
probably convinced many radicals to devote all of their time to union work. 
But most veteran black Communists who also held leadership positions in 
the labor movement did not separate CIO work from Party work. Individu¬ 
als such as Hudson, Henry O. Mayheld, and Andy Brown urged union 
members to join the anti-poll-tax campaign, register to vote, read the New 
South and the Daily Worker, and attend nonunion political functions. On 
the other hand, some Birmingham Communist leaders and many more 
rank-and-Hle activists felt Party work and union work were irreconcilable. 
Some very capable Communist organizers quit the Party because the CIO, 
in their opinion, offered better opportunities for personal and community 
advancement. Ebb Cox, for example, left the CP almost as soon as he had 
become Birmingham’s highest-ranking black CIO organizer, and his newly 
acquired role as the labor movement’s leading black voice (he even had his 
own column in the CIO News Digest titled “Negroes in the Labor Move¬ 
ment”) compelled him to adopt a cool stance toward the Communist Party. 
Occasionally he endorsed CP positions on social and political issues, but he 
clearly avoided taking stands that would jeopardize his status. For Cox, the 
CIO was not only more effective as a vehicle for social contestation, but it 
fulfilled personal aspirations that would have been out of his reach had he 
stayed in the Party. 28 

The CIO appealed to the Party’s rank-and-file in other ways as well. 
Union organizers escaped the kind of brutal repression that had threatened 
the lives of Communists yearn earlier, and CIO members—-especially 
whites—did not have to pay the dear price of social ostracism that contin¬ 
ued to be exacted from Party members. But perhaps the greatest induce¬ 
ment, particularly for black working people, was the CIO’s unique social 
and cultural environment—a milieu that blacks themselves helped to cre¬ 
ate. Black workers transformed SWOC and Mine Mill at the grass roots in 
the same way they had altered the Communist Party during the early 1930s, 
but the impact was far greater in the industrial labor movement. The QO’s 
most radical industrial union, Mine Mill, absorbed the very black religious 
traditions that had informed many Alabama Communists. In the course of 
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an average meeting, the predominantly black locals would pile into a 
sympathetic black church and preface union business with a religious 
hymn, slightly altered to fit the occasion (“Bill Mitch is Our Leader / We 
Shall Not Be Moved”). The religious spirit spilled over into speeches and 
discussions, as is evident in the following description of a Mine Mill 
meeting in Bessemer: 

It was an “open meeting,” and Brother Harris (formerly minister) was 
there to preach a sermon on the goodness of unions and why people 
ought to join them. His was the shouting, epigrammatic style of the 
evangelist. If you substitute “God” for “union,” “devil” for “em¬ 
ployer” and “hell” for “unorganized” you would have had a rousing 
sermon. The illustrations, minus their profanity, might well have been 
used to show She power and goodness of God instead of the union. And 
his “why not join” was so much in the church tone, 1 was afraid he was 
going to have us sing the hymn of invitation. 

During the CIO’s formative years. Mine Mil! members forced several 
company preachers out of business, hired their own pastors, and built their 
own churches, and a few men of the cloth held responsible positions as 
union organizers, many of whom worked closely with known Commu- 
msts. 

Like the Party, the CIO in Birmingham was enveloped by the black 
community’s tradition of song. “We’d sing at the union meetings,” recalled 
Bessemer iron ore worker Anderson Underwood, “we’d just be singing at 
the union. There’s just be a crowd of folks there, and we’d just sing and 
have a big time.” Rooted in the same gospel past that begat Party songs such 
as “The Scottsboro Song” and “We Got A Stone,” CIO members added 
familiar spirituals such as “Hold the Fort” and “We Shall Not Be Moved” to 
the union’s vast repertoire, frequently altering the lyrics. During the late 
1930s, SWOC even had its own labor vocal group known as the Bessemer 
Big Four Quartet. Made up of black gospel singers who had sung with the 
West Highland Jubilee Singers during the 1920s, the Bessemer Big Four 
Quartet performed at union meetings and was heard occasionally on local 
radio broadcasts. 30 

Singing eventually became the Alabama CIO’s cultural cornerstone, 
and members from all over the state were encouraged to articulate the 
union’s message through song. A woman who sat on the union label com¬ 
mittee of the Birmingham Industrial Union Council put new lyrics to the 
hymn “Near the Cross” and came up with “The CIO Workers Song.” One 
stanza expressed both the optimism and the importance of solidarity in the 
struggle to improve conditions: 
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Strength and power, it will mean 
to all that join the union. 

Stand with the masses great and 
strong, say I joined the CIO. 

CIO, CIO, That is the organization. 

Watch the conditions all around 
Since we joined the union. , . . 31 

On the picket lines CIO organizers added lyrics to simple nursery 
rhymes or popular songs in order to incorporate as many people as possible 
into the soeial act of singing, thus constructing a sense of solidarity that 
could not have been generated simply by holding signs or marching in 
circles. Ironically, Southern labor activists took a few songs traditionally 
deemed racist or distasteful to blacks and transformed them into radical 
union songs. “Dixie” was reborn as “Look Ahead, Working Man”: 

Now we’re all together in the CIO 
They cannot keep our wages low, 

Look ahead, look ahead, look ahead, Union man. 

For the time has come when we take our stand, 

With union men throughout the land. 

Look ahead, look ahead, look ahead. Union man. 32 

The Communist Party’s national and international connections un¬ 
doubtedly contributed songs such as “Internationale,” “Solidarity Forever,” 
and countless others to its locally derived musical repertoire. The same can 
be said for the CIO. The links between union locals and the emphasis on 
national and international solidarity allowed for greater cultural exchange. 
One song based on the melody of “Tah Rah Rah Boom Dee Ay” migiated 
from the North and West and eventually entered the red ore mints of 
Birmingham: 


Tah rah rah boom dee ay 
Ain’t got a word to say 
He chizzled down my pay, 
then took my job away. 

Boom went the boom one day. 
It made a noise that way. 

I wish that I’d be wise. 

Next time I’ll organize. 33 


The Highlander Folk School was perhaps the CIO’s richest source for 
Southern labor songs. The school’s educators not only trained labor orga¬ 
nizers from across the South but collected, disseminated, and often wrote 
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labor songs. The vast majority of these songs were unaltered spirituals such 
as “Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray” and “Come on to the Buryin’,’’ but 
radicalized hymns were quite common. “Stand up For Jesus” served as the 
melody for Ethel Comer's “Stand Up! Ye Workers,” a lively tune reminis¬ 
cent of the IWW: 


Arise! Arise! Ye toilers, 

The strife will not be long; 

This day the noise of battle 
The next the victor’s song. 

All ye that slave for wages 
Stand up and break your chains! 

Unite in one big union 
You’ve got a world to gain ! 34 

In essence, the CIO in Birmingham was not just another federation of 
labor organizations. Unions such as SWOC, Mine Mill, and the UMWA 
evolved during their formative years as broad-based social movements, 
enriched with Southern cultural traditions and fortified by an unusually 
pronounced civil rights agenda. Ironically, although Communists helped 
pave the way for such a movement, a somewhat radicalized CIO negatively 
affected the continued growth of the Party in Birmingham. As the Popular 
Front tended to deemphasize its radical agenda, the old Alabama Third 
Period militancy was partly reborn again within She ranks of the CIO. Of 
course, when we compare their broader goals and strategies, the Commu¬ 
nists remained to the left of CIO leadership, but the lines between the two 
were becoming increasingly blurred. Yet, the CIO offered activists strength 
in numbers, security, interracial unity, and legitimacy—goals that Alabama 
Communists had hoped to achieve through the Popular Front. It should not 
be surprising, therefore, that black Communists—regardless of their level 
of dedication to the Party- devoted more time and energy to the CIO, thus 
contributing to the decline in black participation in the Party. Most Bir¬ 
mingham blacks who left the Party during the Popular Front were not 
disillusioned w r ith the goals or ideals of the movement; they simply found a 
better vehicle through which to realize these goals. For some black working 
people, the CIO was the first real alternative to the Communist Party; for 
others the CIO became the Party. 

Nevertheless, Third Period radicalism did not die entirely, nor did the 
CIO consume the energies of every Alabama radical. Indeed, as local 
Communist leaders sought to befriend Southern liberals or become labor 
bureaucrats, the spirit of the underground stubbornly persisted in the rebel¬ 
lions of WPA workers and in the protracted struggles of the SCU. 




EIGHT 

Old Slaves, New Deal: 

Communists and the WPA 

We have no freedom of which the land Boasts [h'c] about for 
the W. R A. workers are [like] Slaves. . . . Man if that is free¬ 
dom then give me prison where I will get plenty to eat, if some 
change is not made there will be mob violence here in a week or 
10 days for the men are joining orders that are suppose to help 
them and you know it is communist at work among the Negros 
f.riej and it is going to cause trouble. 

—Birmingham WPA foreman to President Roosevelt, 1935 


I n spite of all their efforts to present a respectable image 
and to nurture friendly relations with Southern liberals 
and organized labor, Alabama Communists could not ignore the rising tide 
of workers’ dissent that was sweeping the federal government’s newest 
relief agency, the Works Progress Administration. Activated in 1935 to 
provide emergency work relief through public works, the WPA in Alabama 
was launched with very little direction or planning. Jobs varied from bridge 
building and road work to cotton picking and gardening, for which workers 
received wages well below union rates and sometimes even below prevail¬ 
ing nonunion wages. Monthly wages for unskilled WPA workers ranged 
from thirty dollars per month in Birmingham to nineteen dollars per month 
in rural Alabama. The rural-urban’ differential allowed local WPA adminis¬ 
trators to pay a Birmingham worker the city’s prevailing rate and then send 
him or her out to the rural areas at a lower wage. In many cases, re¬ 
assignment from the countryside to the city did not result in a proper wage 
adjustment, thus forcing many workers, especially blacks, to toil on Bir¬ 
mingham WPA projects for a minuscule nineteen dollars per month. * 

The combination of low wages and poor working conditions bred a 
militant relief workers’ movement reminiscent of the 1934 strike wave. 
Several spontaneous uprisings on WPA projects rekindled the militant spirit 
of the early 1930s and literally swept Alabama Communists into the fray, 
giving birth to what was perhaps their most incongruous campaign during 
the Popular Front. Montgomery Party members organized a mass demon¬ 
stration of WPA workers in August of 1935 to protest the prevailing wage 
rates and demand a minimum of forty cents per hour, though police inter¬ 
vention brought the gathering to an abrupt close. In Birmingham, a handful 
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of Communists assisted a predominantly white group of WPA workers who 
had not received wages in three weeks. The group marched on the local 
relief headquarters, bolted through the door, and threatened to use violence 
if they did not receive at least a grocery order. By the time police arrived, 
approximately fifty demonstrators had broken into the government surplus 
store and “selected what food they could carry.” 2 

By the summer’s end, WPA workers in Jefferson and Walker counties 
were showing signs of mounting frustration over low wages and intolerable 
working conditions. One frightened WPA foreman in Birmingham warned 
that his workers resented “working for almost nothing” and had reached a 
point where “they will kill at the drop of a hat and they will get us foremen 
first for they think wc are to blame.” In September a series of proposed 
wage cuts prompted thirty-five hundred WPA workers in Walker County to 
walk off their jobs in disgust. Led by Clayton Norris, district president of 
the International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers Union of 
America, the strike was not recognized by either WPA administrators or the 
ASFL. Indeed, two months earlier, officers of the ASFL had signed an 
agreement with state relief administrator Thad Holt designating all strikes 
on WPA projects as antigovemment and therefore illegal. And the Hod 
Carriers’ reputation for militancy only solidified WPA administrators’ de¬ 
nunciation of the strike. In the words of one WPA official, the union “has 
always been a difficult one.” 3 

During the strike, WPA officials refused to talk to Norris, choosing 
instead to negotiate with ASFL spokesman V. C. Finch, whose strategy was 
to persuade strikers to return to work at the original pay scale. The striking 
WPA workers held a mass meeting at the Walker County courthouse under 
Norris’s leadership and demanded an hourly minimum wage of thirty cents, 
free transportation to and from the projects, regular paydays at two-week 
intervals, and payment for commuting time. With little support and no 
strike fund, the strikers began to break ranks after three weeks, and when 
police arrested Norris—a convicted felon—-for parole violation, the strike 
came to an abrupt end. But it was not all for naught: WPA administrators 
rescinded the proposed wage reductions, reduced hours from 160 to 116 per 
month, and increased wages, ranging from fifteen to twenty-seven cents per 
hour, for some returning workers. 4 

Within a matter of months, discontent had shifted from Walker to 
Jefferson County. On March 24, 1936, WPA officials announced that all 
Jefferson County workers on “non-fixed cost” projects were to be reduced 
to half-time with corresponding reductions in pay, and at least eight thou¬ 
sand workers would be suspended without pay. A committee from the 
district council of the Hod Carriers, composed of district officers W. I. 
O’Neal, John Steele, and black Communist labor organizer Ebb Cox, tried 
to negotiate a settlement with WPA administrator Ray Crow; but when their 
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efforts failed, they elected to strike. On April 15, 1936, about twelve 
hundred WPA workers in Birmingham and Bessemer left their jobs, and two 
days later another one thousand relief workers in Jefferson and Shelby 
counties joined the strike. Their principal demands included a reversal of 
the suspension order, a 10 percent wage increase, and the removal of Ray 
Crow, whom WPA workers felt expressed antilabor attitudes.' 5 

Since the walkout technically constituted a “strike against the govern¬ 
ment,” TCI police, armed foremen, and the local sheriff aggressively 
sought to restore law and order. One of She most violent confrontations 
occurred at a WPA-sponsored women's sewing project, where Communists 
Belle Logan and Kenneth Bridenthal had organized pickets of black women 
strikers. Police and gangs of white men toting ax handles arrived on the 
scene and beat several black women senseless. “The men in charge of the 
project,” reported Belle Logan, “had a Government track driven up onto the 
sidewalk into the midst of the women, and the [WPA] guards came over 
with sticks and dubs and began to beat the colored women, seriously 
injuring three of them.” The repression hastened the strike’s end, which 
occurred within a few days. When it was all over, the county administrator 
agreed to withdraw she curtailment order but refused to raise wages. 6 

Less than a month after the strike, the state WPA administration laid 
off, without warning, five thousand workers, twenty-two hundred in Jeffer¬ 
son County alone, and reduced monthly cash relief allowances from $4.89 
to a paltiy $1.59. By the summer of 1936, wages and working conditions 
had deteriorated to such an extent that skilled white workers in Birmingham 
were being paid unskilled wages. In Walker County, WPA officials paid 
unskilled laborers a mere $22.00 per month for 116 hours of work. Black 
women, many of whom had been transferred from sewing projects to more 
physically exacting assignments, had registered numerous complaints with 
federal authorities. A black woman on a WPA beautification project near 
Bessemer who, along with other black women, had to dig trenches, remove 
rocks, and repair roads irrespective of the weather, probably summed up the 
feelings of her fellow workers when she wrote, “We are colored women and 
[arej treat [sic] worse than stock." 7 

Just when Alabama’s relief workers seemed most in need of unioniza¬ 
tion, the Hod Carriers’ increasingly conservative leadership had begun to 
withdraw from the WPA altogether. By the end of 1936, it had even 
adopted the ASFL’s policy of opposing strikes on WPA projects. Shocked 
and disappointed by the Hod Carriers’ retreat, Alabama Party leaders nev¬ 
ertheless remained silent in their criticisms so as not to undermine chances 
for a Communist-labor alliance. Rather than challenge ASFL leadership or 
attempt to radicalize the Hod Carriers at the rank-and-file level, Commu¬ 
nists continued to organize relief workers independently. In December, 
WPA laborers in Fairfield, under Communist leadership, won the right to 
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free transportation to and from work by threatening to strike. A few months 
later, Communist organizer Kenneth Bridenthal founded a Birmingham 
chapter of the Amalgamated Association of State and United States Gov¬ 
ernment Relief Workers of North Ameriea. Beyond a few mass meetings, 
however, the short-lived relief workers’ union was essentially a paper or¬ 
ganization. 8 

The Party’s growing national prominence within tire Workers Alliance 
of America, a largely Socialist-led unemployed and relief workers’ move¬ 
ment, offered Birmingham Communists fresh opportunities for reorganiz¬ 
ing WPA workers. At the alliance’s founding convention in 1935, many of 
its rank-and-file members wholeheartedly supported the Popular Front and 
elected several Communists to leadership posts, and within a year the 
alliance merged with the CP-led unemployed councils. 9 These dramatic 
changes in leadership and outlook, however, were slow to rcaeh Alabama. 
When Birmingham's almost exclusively while Local 1 of the Workers 
Alliance received a charter in 1936, it was both organizationally weak and 
politically conservative. Aside from writing grievance letters to WPA offi¬ 
cials, the Birmingham Workers Alliance had virtually no public presence 
before 1937. 10 

In the spring of 1937, the national executive board of the Workers 
Alliance sent John Donavan, a Communist and former New Dealer from 
Washington, D.C., to reorganize the Birmingham local. After some prod¬ 
ding by Donavan, Henry O. Mayfield and Hosea Hudson agreed one 
summer night to attend an alliance meeting in Fairfield, Alabama. If 
Donavan had intended to stir things up a bit by sending black radicals into 
the conservative white Workers Ailianee, then his plan worked quite well. 
Unaccustomed to the presence of assertive black men, the chairman of the 
Fairfield local led a bewildered, disgusted group of white workers out of the 
meeting hall and out of the organization. About two months later, a pro¬ 
gressive, interracial slate of candidates was elected to fill the recently 
vacated offices of Birmingham Local 1. James D. Howell was elected 
president, Hosea Hudson was chosen to serve as vice-president, and a black 
woman, Edwina Collins, assumed the duties of recording secretary. Be¬ 
cause its meetings were integrated and it strongly supported the anti-poll- 
tax movement and encouraged black workers to register to vote, the alli¬ 
ance immediately earned a reputation as a “Communist” organization. 
Even AFL leaders, most of whom dismissed the Workers Alliance as a 
Communist front, directed most of their criticisms at its racial policies. On 
at least one occasion, anti-Communist trade union activists violently dis¬ 
rupted a Birmingham alliance meeting in 1938. n 

The Communist-led unemployed councils of the early 1930s survived 
red-baiting from all eomers, in large part because the Party’s role in those 
days was never hidden. But because the CP veiled its connections to the 
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Workers Alliance as part of its Popular Front strategy, accusations of Com¬ 
munist “domination’* generated disunity and distrust within the union, 
particularly since the alliance opened its doors to white-collar profession¬ 
als. These white-collar workers tended to be more sensitive to the incessant 
red-scare tactics than were unemployed industrial workers. Because racial 
equality and Communism wen; seen as two sides of the same coin, many 
whites left the alliance on the pretext that its racial practices alone proved 
it was a Communist front. Less than a year after Birmingham Communists 
became active in the Workers Alliance, white flight hegan to take its toll: in 
1938 blacks comprised 60 percent of Local 1, 12 

Yet, despite the losses in white membership, the pervasive red-baiting, 
and the internal dissension, the Jefferson County Workers Alliance momen¬ 
tarily flowered in both size and prominence. At a huge Workers Alliance 
rally in July 1938, at which forty-five hundred people crowded around the 
Jefferson County courthouse steps, national president David Lasser shared 
the podium with Alabama congressman Luther Patrick and labor leader 
William Mitch. With a peak membership of about four thousand, by 1938 
twenty-seven locals had been formed under the jurisdiction of the Jefferson 
County council of the Workers Alliance. James Howell, former president of 
Local 1, was elected president of the county council, and Hudson was the 
members’ choice for vice-president. The position of recording secretary 
was filled hy Ethel Lee Goodman, a young hlack woman from East Bir¬ 
mingham and recent Party recruit. 13 

Seeking to turn the alliance into more of an activist movement, the 
new county leadership adopted many of the strategies and tactics used hy 
the unemployed councils during the early 1930s. Local alliance organizers 
confronted the Department of Water and Power when individual workers 
faced utilities shutoffs, created committees to settle problems with relief 
officials, and tried to deal directly with local WPA authorities regarding 
working conditions, wages, and pay schedules. 14 But because the Party’s 
support for the New Deal had been consolidated, especially during 1938, 
Communist leadership now discouraged wildcat strikes and walkouts on 
WPA projects. Moreover, the Workers Alliance at the national level devel¬ 
oped a narrower approach to activism than the Party had originally con¬ 
ceived, evolving into essentially a “trade union for the WPA workers.” Such 
an approach proved largely ineffective because, as a government relief 
agency, the WPA did not depend on profits and a continuous flow of iahor 
for its survival. Alliance members were still subject to the whims and 
caprices of local administrators. As one Bessemer woman put it, local 
authorities continued to “resort to all sorts of excuse and pretxts [joc] for 
denying relief or for dropping Negroes from the releifs [sic] rolls.” 15 

Black women had the most difficultly maintaining WPA johs. The 
demand for household domestic labor had grown precipitously by 1938—in 
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part a sign of economic recovery. WPA administrators responded to the 
growing need for domestic workers by removing hundreds of black women 
from the work relief rolls. Although officials believed household labor 
offered sufficient opportunities for unemployed women, most black women 
resented their removal from the WPA rolls and bitterly resisted domestic 
work. While relief work was no picnie for black women, the choice be¬ 
tween federal relief work and toiling ten hours or mote as a domestic was 
easy to make: in 1939, over 60 percent of Birmingham’s domestic workers 
earned less than $200 per year. After having been laid off from a WPA 
sewing project, one black Mobile woman implored President Roosevelt to 
have her assigned to some other project since “they do not pay a living wage 
in the home.” A Montgomery woman in similar circumstances resolved to 
return to the relief rolls or obtain a be tter job rather than resume housekeep¬ 
ing for another white family. “1 am hungry,” she informed the president, 
“and I have walked the streets until I am barefooted trying to get me some 
work.” Appealing to Eleanor Roosevelt for assistance after having been 
fired from a WPA project in Bessemer, one black woman concluded simply 
that “here in Bessemer the conditions of us Negro females is the most pitful 
[s/cj of anywhere in America.” 16 

A decision by the national administration of the WPA practically put 
an end to the Workers Alliance. In the spring of 1939, all WPA workers who 
had been on the program for at least eighteen continuous months were 
suspended and asked to reapply within thirty days. The Alabama WPA 
administration could not have reprocessed the majority of suspended work¬ 
ers within the thirty-day grace period, and thus the Workers Alliance lost its 
organizational base within a few weeks. Five months after the suspension, 
the Jefferson County Workers Alliance was reduced to less than one thou¬ 
sand members. 1 '' 

With the Workers Alliance already on its last leg, the resurgence of 
anti-Communism spurred by the Dies Committee hearings only hastened 
the impending outcome. In 1939, as soon as the alliance appeared on the 
Dies Committee’s list of “Communist front” organizations, the WPA man¬ 
dated that relief workers sign allegiance cards prohibiting membership “in 
any organization that advocates the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence.” In Gadsden, Alabama, the Communist 
issue prompted the formation of the Gadsden United WPA Workers, which 
denounced tire alliance as a Communist front. In Jefferson County, anti- 
Communism and racial conservatism on the part of white members split the 
alliance in half. James D. Howell still held the presidency in 1940, but he 
moved out of Birmingham and concentrated his efforts on white-collar and 
skilled workers exclusively. Hosea Hudson and Ethel Lee Goodman tried to 
hold the Birmingham group together, which by this time consisted entirely 
of black workers. By the winter of 1939-40, only the Negro Masonic 
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Temple allowed alliance members access to a meeting hall. In Hudson’s 
words, this “hand full of Negros were “the last to leave the sinking 
ship in a state of confushion.” The collapse of the Workers Alliance in 
Alabama was soon followed by its dissolution nationally in 1941. 18 

T 1 he brief history of the Workers Alliance reveals some of the limita¬ 
tions of Popular Front politics in the Deep South. Communists nation¬ 
wide were already placed in the ironic position of having to fight for 
improvements within the WPA while simultaneously hying to build an 
alliance with the WPA’s creators. 19 But as discontented Alabama relief 
workers grew increasingly militant, it became exceedingly difficult to re¬ 
solve these two contradictory tendencies. Indeed, in an era when the Com¬ 
munist Party’s moderate turn had alienated black workers and the CIO had 
begun to embody the radical traditions of the early 1930s, the Workers 
Alliance might have augmented the Party’s dwindling membership rolls. 
Like the unemployed councils several years later, it might have even pro¬ 
vided the foundation for rebuilding the Communist Party in black working- 
class communities. 

But times, and politics, had changed. The Workers Alliance only 
slightly resembled the predominantly black, underground, neighborhood- 
based unemployed movement of the early 1930s. It opened its doors to all 
WPA employees, including white-collar professionals who had little toler¬ 
ance for black issue-oriented politics and even less tolerance for Commu¬ 
nists. Although radicals exercised considerable influence in the Jefferson 
County Workers Alliance, the Party eventually adopted a somewhat accom¬ 
modating political posture—much like its position with respect to the CTO. 
For the most part. Party leaders elected to limit alliance politics to “bread 
and butter” issues, cater to the needs of white-collar workers, and subordi¬ 
nate the Party’s identity—all to ensure harmonious relations with organized 
labor. Southern liberals, and the middle class. Unfortunately, the long- 
sought-after alliance proved more elusive than Alabama Party leaders had 
imagined. 



NINE 

The Popular Front in Rural Alabama 


In retrospect, I believe that those responsible for liquidating the 
Sharecroppers Union were motivated by a sort of crude trade 
union economism, a desire to restrict the struggle of Black soil 
tillers to economic issues. . . and a feeling that the existence of 
an independent and mainly Black union with the explosive po¬ 
tential of tire Sharecroppers Union would frighten off our new 
democratic front allies: the Roosevelt New Dealers, the South¬ 
ern moderates and the CIO leadership. 

.Harry Haywood 


I f the rise and demise of social movements can be ex¬ 
plained in terms of “correct” versus “incorrect” theo¬ 
retical positions, then the observations of black ex-Communist Harry 
Haywood would make perfect sense. By 1937 most Central Committee 
members thought Alabama’s underground rural union was a blemish on the 
Party's new liberal face. But to reduce the SCU’s decline to political 
machinations from afar is to miss the significance of local and national 
factors, particularly transformations caused by federal intervention in cot¬ 
ton production, the emergence of the Socialist-led STFU, the radicalization 
of the National Farmers’ Union movement, and the SCU’s inability to 
mitigate antiunion repression. The specific policies developed and imple¬ 
mented by SCU leadership must be seen as a response to a multiplicity of 
political and economic factors. 

Described glowingly in 1932 as the Southern vanguard in the fight for 
self-determination, the SCU led by Al Murphy came under severe criticism 
two years later for its failure to recruit even a single white farmer. By 
December 1934, the Central Committee tried to remedy the situation by 
replacing Murphy with white Communist and veteran trade union organizer 
Clyde Johnson, who was in New York at the time recovering from a near- 
fatal beating he had received at the hands of Birmingham police. Johnson 
had expressed an interest in rural work even before he was assigned to 
Birmingham. When he first moved South in 1933, he worked for the Farm 
Holiday Association in Rome, Georgia, before he was run out of the 
county, and during his brief respite in New York, Johnson had begun to 
organize dairy workers on Long Island. With renewed enthusiasm, though 
still a little weak from pneumonia he had contracted in jail, Johnson drove 
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back to Alabama with black Tallapoosa Communist Hosea Hart in January 
1935. 1 

Johnson’s appointment was partly intended to legitimize the SCUas an 
interracial organization at a moment when black-white unity constituted the 
cornerstone of the united front in the South. 2 But the Central Committee’s 
intentions did not reflect the thoughts, dreams, and frustrations of the actors 
involved. A1 Murphy, for example, wished to leave his post as SCU secre¬ 
tary as early as 1934, mainly because of the Party’s inadequate financial 
support, and because the tremendous work load (compounded by isolation 
and a constant threat of violence) placed a great strain on his health. The 
Party’s vacillating attitude toward self-determination in the black belt fur¬ 
ther contributed to his growing disillusionment; on several occasions he 
castigated national leadership for not distributing the Liberator in the 
South. Therefore, late in 1934 Mutphy left the black belt for good and 
headed for New York. (A few months later, he boarded a ship for Moscow 
as a delegate to the Seventh World Congress of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional.) Likewise, Johnson’s eagerness to accept the position had little to do 
with the Central Committee’s reasons for making the appointment. The 
independent radical did not see himself as an exemplar of interracial har¬ 
mony for tiie benefit of the Party’s newfound liberal allies, nor did he fit the 
Southern Popular Front mold. Still in his twenties, the lanky, boyish figure 
exuded the idealism of his college days, yet possessed the battle scars of the 
seasoned Birmingham underground. An able and militant labor leader 
sensitive to the needs of blacks, Johnson was genuinely excited ahovt the 
prospect of organizing landless farmers and agricultural workers caught up 
in tumultuous changes brought on by the New Deal. 3 

Aside from a very brief meeting with Murphy, whom he met for the 
first and last time, Johnson was given no preparation for his new task. As 
soon as he settled in Tallapoosa County he adopted the pseudonym “Larry 
Coleman” and initially signed all of the union’s correspondence with Mur¬ 
phy’s name so that local authorities could not detect a change in leadership. 
He later assumed several pen names, including ‘Tom Burke” and “Albert 
Jackson” to confuse police and protect his identity. While addressing local 
meetings in churches and schoolhouses packed to capacity, he discovered 
firsthand the size and extent of the SCU, particularly in Tallapoosa, Cham¬ 
bers, and Montgomery counties. Curiosity attracted unusually large crowds 
anxious to meet the new secretary, but the strong showing was also indica¬ 
tive of the union’s rapid growth; Johnson discovered twice as many locals 
as Mutphy had originally reported. Recognizing the need for centralization 
and order, he immediately created an executive board comprised of elected 
county representatives, with Hosea Hart (who used the name “Harry Wil¬ 
liams” just about everywhere except in his hometown of Dadeville) presid¬ 
ing. Executive meetings were provisionally held in Tallapoosa County but 
were soon moved to Montgomery once headquarters were reestablished 
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there, although meetings and activities still remained underground. Black 
Party leaders Charles and Capitola Tasker, for example, produced SOU 
leaflets with a mimeograph machine they kept hidden in their home and 
surreptitiously left packages of leaflets at A1 Jackson’s barbershop (another 
black Montgomery Communist) for organizers who regularly came by for a 
“trim.” 4 

The SCU’s apparent growth had much to do with the wave of evictions 
prompted by the Bankhead Cotton Control Act, which made acreage reduc¬ 
tion mandatory. Although most tenants were evicted weeks after the last 
harvest had teen picked and baled, landlords generally waited until the new 
crop had been planted before throwing their tenants off the land. At a 
moment when tenants were most vulnerable, having to rely on food and 
cash advances to survive, planters invited the evicted tenants back as wage 
laborers to chop cotton for as little as thirty cents per day. In counties further 
south, especially Dallas, Montgomery, and Lowndes, wage laborers re¬ 
ceived as little as four dollars per month plus board. As one evicted 
sharecropper explained, “The white landowners will not allow our people to 
work on shares, nor rent us land. . , . Many of our comrades have nothing 
to live on and nothing to wear.” In desperation, a black woman Communist 
asked the Daily Worker, “What is we going to do? We do not want to steal if 
we can get round it. But, dear comrades, your stomach will make you do 
things you do not want to do. You will be so hungry, and you be bare footed 
and naked.” Even white tenants were beginning to feel the effects of the 
Cotton Control Act. In Tallapoosa County, where several white tenant 
families had been evicted, black SCU members and white farmers met 
jointly on several occasions to discuss the Bankhead legislation. 5 

Johnson’s first major decision was to follow through with Murphy’s 
plan for a cotton choppers’ strike in the spring of 1935. Laborers in 
Lowndes, Tallapoosa, Montgomery, Lee, Randolph, Dallas, and Chambers 
counties were instructed to leave the fields on May 1 unless they received a 
daily wage of one dollar. Leaflets were also distributed calling for a ten- 
hour workday, equal pay for women and youth, and no discrimination 
against blacks. 6 The strike was clearly the union’s largest campaign to date, 
encompassing some fifteen hundred laborers spread over thirty-five planta¬ 
tions. As had been the strategy in the past, strikers neither picketed nor 
engaged in openly militant activities but instead used their wiles to avoid 
violent confrontation. “If the landlord doesn’t give the $1Johnson ob¬ 
served, “the croppers [would] say that every one else has said they would 
not work for less than $ 1 and that they are striking with them. Or that they 
are afraid to go against the majority. Or that they are too sick to work. The 
answers usually depend on the terror.” 7 

Where the SCU was relatively strong, mainly Tallapoosa, Lee, and 
Chambers counties, the cotton choppers won most of their demands and 
experienced comparatively little violence, but in Lowndes, Montgomery, 
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and particularly Dallas counties, the repression was insurmountable. In 
Dallas County sixteen SCU members were arrested and several were 
flogged for taking part in the strike. When black Communist Saul Davis 
returned to his hometown of Selma to inquire about the sixteen incarceiated 
SCU members, he was anrested and immediately released into the custody 
of a hostile mob. Hearing of Davis’s disappearance, ILD organizer Robert 
Washington was dispatched from Birmingham to investigate his arrest and 
to assist the strikers. On the evening of May 18, Washington experienced a 
repeat performance of what had happened to his comrade Saul Davis. After 
spending a night in jail, Washington later testified, “I pleaded with [the 
sheriff) that I was a stranger in Selma and would like to remain in the station 
overnight, so that I could take a bus or a train to Birmingham on Monday 
morning; and he said,' ‘I am going to release you, you black son of a bitch, 
right now.’ ” Dragged to a side door of the police station and handed over to 
eight armed men in two automobiles, Washington was driven about four¬ 
teen miles beyond the city limits, stripped, and beaten with a leather strap 
for nearly an hour. Forced to walk to tire county line as several men fired 
shots above his head, he miraculously made it back to Birmingham—alive 
hut writhing in pain and quite shaken. Unbeknownst to Washington at the 
time, a young ILD organizer named John “Willie” Foster was sent to Selma 
the very next day to investigate Washington’s arrest, but as soon he entered 
the city, he too was arrested and released to a gang of vigilantes. Unlike 
Washington and Davis (who also appeared in Birmingham a few days 
later), Foster was never heard from again. 8 
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White Communists in Dallas County also fell victim to vigilante 
violence. With the strike less than two weeks old, Party members Boris 
Israel (alias Blaine Owen) and Henry “Red” Johnson traveled to Dallas 
County to obtain a firsthand perspective on the strike’s progress. During a 
meeting of tenants and farm laborers, Selma police officers who had been 
tipped off about the gathering forcibly entered the house with guns drawn 
and arrested Israel and Johnson, In the midst of interrogating the two men 
about their activities, Selma’s chief of police tried to impress upon them the 
importance of crushing all forms of opposition in the black belt'. “We got 
eight niggers to every white man here. ... We got a hard enough time 
keeping down trouble without you coming around and stirring things up.” 
When night fell Israel and Johnson were released, only to meet several 
armed vigilantes outside the police station. After being shuttled into a 
waiting vehicle, the two white Communists were pummeled continuously 
for hours as they drifted in and out of consciousness. Arriving at a destina¬ 
tion well beyond the city limits, they were stripped bare, tied to a tree, and 
flogged with heavy rope and a horsewhip while one of their kidnappers 
pressed lighted matches into their wounds. When the torturous night finally 
came to an end, their limp yet breathing bodies were dumped on the 
highway just outside Selma, 9 

The strike was eventually crushed in Dallas County. In Lowndes, 
where three union organizers were arrested and several suffered brutal 
beatings, the strikers fared no better. But in the remaining counties the SCU 
won a dollar per day on most of the targeted plantations, and on others the 
strikers settled for seventy-five cents plus three meals and free transporta¬ 
tion to and from work. The demand for a ten-hour day was honored on only 
two or three plantations. Dairy workers and plow hands, spurred on by the 
cotton choppers’ strike, also walked off their jobs, some winning weekly 
wage increases from $2.50 to $3.50 while several regular farm hands more 
than doubled their monthly incomes. Although wage increases were not 
uniform and only a handful of plantations were affected, these minor 
victories attracted more union adherents. By the summer of 1935, total 
membership ballooned to nearly ten thousand. And despite meager funds, 
Johnson launched the SCU’s first organ, the Union Leader: A Voice of the 
White and Negro Farm Toilers of the South . In the spirit of “twentieth 
century Americanism,” it’s first issue appeared appropriately on the Fourth 
of July. 10 

The cotton choppers’ strike provided valuable lessons for Johnson and 
other rural organizers. Small victories were won by wage laborers and 
landless farmers who toiled on cotton plantations during picking time, but 
union organizers realized they could neither stop evictions nor impede the 
overwhelming repression union members in the black belt faced. Indeed, 
several weeks after the strike had been declared over, Dallas County SCU 
leaders were still reeling from the effects of antiradical violence. On July 
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] i, organizer Joe Spinner Johnson was picked up by police and handed over 
to a gang of vigilantes a few days later. His body was found in an empty 
field near Greensboro, Alabama. 11 

In an effort to strengthen the SCU, Johnson and Donald Henderson, a 
Central Committee member who also served as director of the National 
Committee for Unity of Rural and Agricultural Workers, sought an alliance 
with the newly formed STFU. Founded in 1934 by Socialists Henry Clay 
East and H. L. Mitchell in Tyronza, Arkansas, the STFU resembled the 
SCU in many respects. Advocating “Land for the Landless,” it opposed the 
AAA and fought evictions, but unlike the Communist Party the STFU did 
not see the crisis as a class struggle in which the federal government played 
a duplicitous role in support of the ruling landlords. 12 Nevertheless, as 
early as November 1934, Al Murphy submitted to Mitchell a united front 
agreement advocating unity around a common program that included oppo¬ 
sition to the Bankhead Cotton Control Act and the Gin Tax Act and support 
for the Communist-sponsored Farmers’ Emergency Relief Bill. The Farm¬ 
ers’ Emergency Relief Bill would have repealed the AAA, banned foreclo¬ 
sures and evictions, and created a farmer-administered relief plan. Al¬ 
though STFU leaders responded favorably to the agreement, the issue of a 
united front was not raised again until May 1935, when representatives of 
the two organizations attended a national conference held at Howard Uni¬ 
versity under the auspices of the Joint Committee on National Recovery and 
Howard’s social science department. Following their formal addresses to 
the participants, Hosea Hart and Clyde Johnson met privately with STFU 
delegates to discuss the possibility of united action. No formal agreement 
resulted from the talks, but H. L. Mitchell appeared supportive of the 
Alabama sharecroppers. After the conference he gratefully noted that the 
SCU was “giving us much help in explaining to us its methods of work 
where they have been successful.” 13 

lu July, Johnson wrote STFU leader J. R. Butler requesting a formal 
united front agreement between the two organizations, and a month later 
Johnson and Hart met with Mitchell in Memphis to discuss the possibility 
of a merger. Mitchell was outwardly enthusiastic but privately had misgiv¬ 
ings. After meeting with SCU activists in Lowndes County upon Johnson’s 
invitation, he concluded disdainfully that the “so-called Sharecropper [sic] 
Union of Alabama was practically indistinguishable from the Communist 
Party.” Thus, while the STFU executive board announced its support for the 
merger, both Mitchell and J.R. Butler worked behind the scenes to ensure 
that no merger would take place. When Johnson suggested a joint STFU- 
SCU cotton pickers' strike in August, for example, STFU leadership qui¬ 
etly rejected the idea, but a few weeks later announced plans for its own 
cotton pickers’ strike, independent of the SCU. 14 

Nevertheless, Johnson proceeded with plans for a mass cotton pickers’ 
strike. The union’s primary goal was to win one dollar per hundred pounds 
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for seasonal pickers. They also demanded a minimum of one dollar - per day 
plus room and board (or two meals and free transportation to and from 
work) and a ten-hour maximum workday for day laborers; a minimum 
forty-hour week at twenty cents an hour for rural relief workers; immediate 
relief for all strikers; no evictions; and equal wages irrespective of race, 
sex, or age. Recalling the problems faced by the union during the cotton 
choppers’ strike, Johnson took even greater precautions in preparing for the 
pickers’ walkout in August. First, he appealed to the AFU, the STFU, and 
the AFL to contribute to the SCU’s meager strike fund, though none offered 
much support. Second, anticipating state relief director Thad Holt’s order 
to remove all workers from the relief rolls who refused to pick cotton, as 
well as similar action by the Montgomery Reemployment Service and the 
county relief agencies, Johnson tried to organize local relief workers along¬ 
side the SCU. In conjunction with the cotton pickers’ strike, Charles Tasker 
led two mass demonstrations of WPA workers in Montgomery’s Exchange 
Park to demand increases in wages and relief and to oppose the use of relief 
workers as strike breakers in the cotton fields. Police dispersed both meet¬ 
ings, and the city responded by passing its own criminal anarchy ordinance. 
In Chambers County the SCU appealed to sixty-five relief workers brought 
specifically to replace striking labor. It was reported that thirteen of the 
relief workers simply quit on the spot and the remainder opted to join the 
strike. 15 

As planned, the strike first erupted on J. R. Bell’s plantation in 
Lowndes County, where an estimated twelve hundred tenants, sharecrop¬ 
pers, and farm workers earned a paltry sum of forty cents per hundred 
pounds. Led by Ed Knight and Ed Bracey, the Lowndes County SCU had 
apparently recovered from the 1935 choppers’ strike and established locals 
stretching from Hope Hull to Fort Deposit. In July alone, for example, the 
Lowndes County committee added three hundred members to its ranks. The 
determination there was tremendous: “There is going to be hell if they try to 
break up our meeting. We workers on the Bell farm are organized and Mr. 
Bell or anyone else will catch hell trying to stop us now.” And hell it was. 
On the morning of August 19, J. R. Bell rose only to discover that his 
cotton bolls were ripe but his fields were empty. He immediately contacted 
Haynesville sheriff R. E. Woodruff to remedy the situation. When Wood¬ 
ruff and his deputies arrived, they approached SCU organizer Willie 
Witcher and tried to convince him to call off the strike and return to 
work. Witcher politely responded in the negative and slowly walked back 
to his shack on the Bell plantation. Almost as soon as Witcher turned his 
back, the frustrated sheriff shot him in the thigh and handcuffed and 
mercilessly beat him before locking him up in the Haynesville jail, his 
wounds unattended. 16 

That evening, Woodruff organized a posse which scoured the county, 
committing atrocities against strikers and nonstrikers along the way. Jim 
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Press Mcrriweather and his entire family, all union members, were among 
the posse’s first victims. As soon as the strike began, plantation owner John 
Frank Bates evicted the Metriweather family, forcing them to move in with 
Jim’s brother Phillip. Then on the night of August 22, Jim Mcrriweather 
was captured by the posse, aceused of shooting a strike breaker, and 
summarily executed. According to police reports, Merriweather miracu¬ 
lously broke away from four fully armed men, jumped into a nearby ditch, 
and picked up a shotgun which he had allegedly planted there earlier. When 
he fired at the “officers,” claimed Sheriff Woodruff, his captors retaliated 
and killed him. Forcing their way into Phillip Merriweather’s home, the 
mob continued its reign of terror against the rest of his family. Phillip broke 
from his captors and escaped down an embankment, but Jim’s wife, Annie 
Mae, was not so lucky. She was stripped, possibly raped, and beaten with a 
knotted rope while she hung from a wooden beam. 1 ' 

Menriweather’s murder was part of a larger scheme to assassinate 
known union leaders, most of whom had been identified by informants. On 
Labor Day, Sheriff Woodruff and his posse fatally wounded SCU leader Ed 
Bracey as he tried to escape an ambush, and a few days later the body of 
Rev. G. Smith Watkins, a Baptist preacher and SCU leader, turned up 
riddled with buckshot in a nearby swamp. Lowndes County Communist 
organizer Ed Knight luckily escaped a similar fate; when he returned to his 
tiny shack late one evening his furniture had been smashed and the mob had 
left a note on his door warning him that he was next to die. iK The strike 
provoked such unbridled violence that many victims were neither strikers 
nor union supporters. Three unidentified transients suspected of anion 
membership were found dead in a swamp, and dozens of people were 
rounded up and squeezed into the overcrowded Haynesville jail, in Nota- 
sulga, a posse raided a women’s missionary convention, which they thought 
was a guise for a union meeting, and assaulted several women in the 
process. And three days after Witcher’s arrest, vigilantes flogged an elderly 
Lowndes County woman and her sisters for allegedly providing support for 
the striked 9 

Antiunion repression was not limited to the rural areas. Searching 
desperately for the elusive “Albert Jackson,” Montgomery police arrested 
Communists James Cobb, Charles Tasker, and James Jackson. After a 
bnital interrogation, Jackson and 'Lasker were ordered to leave Montgom¬ 
ery. Continuing their search, police located and arrested two Albert Jack- 
sons, one being the Party’s Montgomery contact and the other an old 
bootlegger who had no radical associations whatsoever. When it was dis¬ 
covered that neither the bootlegger nor the black Montgomery barber was 
the SCU leader, the Montgomery police department, in concert with the 
city’s postmaster, tried to trap Clyde Johnson by refusing to accept pay¬ 
ment for the union’s post office box unless “Albert Jackson” appeared in 
person. 20 
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The violence evoked an emotional, militant response from union ac¬ 
tivists. In a resolution to Governor Graves from the Lowndes County 
committee, signed only “Share Cropper Union, Ala.” the strikers de¬ 
manded “the fredom [,«c] of the Negro share Croppers that was shot and 
arrested for Union activities and carryed to Hayesville [sic] Alabama to 
jail.” More than civil liberties were at stake. “This also is part of the 
landlords scheme to brake the [cjotton pigking strike and to force them into 
more misery and starvation. . . . We are holding you responcible for all this 
and are demanding justice for these two croppers!” As word of the violence 
spread, armed strikers organized their own “posses” and in one instance a 
group “met the vigilantes as they started to raid a striker’s shack. When the 
gang saw the opposition was formidable, they ran, and since then the raids 
have not been so frequent.” Lemon Johnson remembers a similar case 
occurring on the night of Merriweather’s death in which an armed contin¬ 
gent of women from the Hope Hull local set out along Route 31 near 
Hickory Grove in search of “some of the mob to shoot at.” 21 

The immediate victories were relatively significant, particularly in 
Tallapoosa and Lee counties. On several plantations union workers returned 
to the fields earning between seventy-five cents and one dollar per hundred 
pounds, in some cases with the right to gin and sell their own cotton. On at 
least one Montgomery County plantation, strikers won the full one dollar 
per hundred pound wage rate. In Lowndes County, however, where SCU 
organizers entered the strike suffused with confidence, the union emerged 
from the debacle quite shaken. Opposition was so overwhelming that by 
early September strikers were returning to work at the rate of forty cents per 
one hundred pounds. 22 Reflecting on the loss of comrades and dear friends 
who gave their lives in the cotton pickers’ strike, Clyde Johnson penned a 
lyric tribute entitled, “To Those Who Fell”: 

Look yonder, you who still believe 
The rotten lies the landlords tell. 

Look at the blood drenched cotton fields 
Where your brothers fought and fell. 

Listen to the landlord’s trembling brag 
Of shooting strikers in the back, 

Of riding murder gangs in the dark of night, 

Of beating wives and children in their shacks. 

Our comrades challenged the landlord’s greed. 

Their hunger, misery and oppression. 

They built the Union Strong, 

They taught us a mighty lesson. . . . 
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SHAKE IN YOUR BOOTS, YOU LANDLORD DOGS’ 

The day of final reckoning is near. 

The fanning masses, white and black, 

Will smash your rotting seat of power! . . P 

Through the Daily Worker and liberal news publications, Johason, 
along with Donald Henderson and Joe Geiders of the NCDPP, publicized 
the beatings, arrests, and murders that had occurred during the strike. 
Governor Bibb Graves received numerous telegrams, resolutions, post¬ 
cards, and letters from all over the country protesting the shooting and 
arrests of SCU members and the murders of Joe Spinner Johnson, Ed 
Bracey, Jim Merriweather, and Smith Watkins. 24 Accompanied by a dele¬ 
gation of three union members who had been run out of Lowndes County-. 

Annie Mae Merriweather, Wesiey Smith, and Henry Roberts---Johnson 
traveled first to New York to raise funds and discuss the recent strike and 
then continued to Washington, D.C., where the group arranged a confer¬ 
ence with President Roosevelt and filed formal protests with the AAA, the 
Rural Resettlement Administration, and the postmaster general. AAA ad¬ 
ministrator Chester Davis promised to conduct an investigation, bat the 
administration’s efforts did not lead to a single indictment . 75 

Johnson returned from Washington weary and disappointed, his 
memory still stinging from the loss of his comrades. But in January 1936, 
he was given an emotional boost when his friend, former Atlanta 1LD 
worker Leah Anne Agron, arrived in Birmingham to serve as his secretary. 
Sharing a tiny semibasement apartment in Tarrant City, Anne and Clyde 
were married on March 4. Despite the companionship, the constant harass¬ 
ment and work that went into organizing an underground union took its toil. 
A few months later a visitor walked into the tiny Johnson household and 
saw “a young Southerner, thirty perhaps, white and frail with dark rings 
under his eyes. He talked without heroics of the dangers and difficulties of 
his work. ... He and his wife had an odd calmness and sat very still as 
they talked.” 26 

With Anne’s help Johnson worked to reinvigorate the SCU, imple¬ 
menting substantive changes in the union’s structure with the intention of 
transforming it from an underground, armed organization to an open and 
recognized trade union of agricultural laborers. After long discussions 
within the SCU executive board, it was decided that establishing an open 
national office was a necessary first step toward legitimizing the SCU as a 
bona fide trade union. The board first decided on Dadeville, but as increas¬ 
ing numbers of Louisiana farmers sought SCU leadership, Johnson began 
spending considerable time away from Alabama to work with the new 
Louisiana state organizer. Party activist Gordon Mclntire. With the assis¬ 
tance of black organizers J. B. Richard and Abraham Phillips, Louisiana 
quickly became a beehive of union activity. A sit-down strike led by 
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Richard stopped the FSA from evicting tenants from one of its plantations 
in St. Landry Parish, and under the able leadership of nineteen-year-old 
Phillips, Point Coupee Parish quickly became an SCU stronghold. (Two 
decades later, Abraham Phillips became a prominent figure in the l xiuisiana 
Deacons for Defense and Justice, an armed contingent of black men who 
offered protection for civil rights activists.) The events in Louisiana con¬ 
vinced Johnson to establish headquarters in New Orleans, which eventually 
replaced Dadeville as the SCU’s administrative center. 27 

Johnson continued to pursue an alliance with the STFU as well, but his 
appeals now fell on deaf ears. The growing anti-Communist sentiments of 
Mitchell, J, R. Butler, and Howard Kester, partly sparked by a personal 
distrust these men had for Donald Henderson, whittled away any latent 
support for a merger between the two movements. Throughout the winter of 
1935-36, STFU leaders privately opposed organizational unity but still 
kept up a facade of friendly relations with the SCU, They even invited 
Johnson to address the second annual convention in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
in January 1936, In a letter to Gardner "Pat” Jackson, chair of the National 
Committee on Rural Social Planning and an STFU supporter, Mitchell 
agreed that both organizations had “very much in common,” but the idea of 
a merger (which Jackson supported) was simply out of the question. 28 

Although Johnson had not yet dismissed the idea of merging with the 
STFU, other prospects developed due to substantive changes in Communist 
farm policy. Just prior to the Seventh World Congress in 1935, Party 
theoreticians Lem Harris and Clarence Hathaway pushed for a united front 
with Milo Reno’s Farm Holiday Association and, to a lesser extent, made 
similar overtures toward the NFU, While attending the Farmers’ National 
Relief Conference in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, in March 1935, Johnson 
found within the NFU a potential ally much more formidable than the 
Holiday—an observation that was later supported by several leading Com¬ 
munists. He felt the Party was losing its influence within the already 
declining Farm Holiday Association while progressive forces within the 
NFU seemed to be winning their battle to oust conservative E. E. Kennedy 
and other “Coughlinites” from leadership. 29 

Reluming south with a new perspective, Johnson developed a close 
working relationship with AFU secretary W. C. Irby, a popular Birming¬ 
ham Socialist who received over two thousand votes in his 1936 bid for Con¬ 
gress. Irby’s senatorial campaign led Johnson to northern Alabama, where 
many AFU locals were dominated largely by racist poor-white farmers who 
believed black sharecroppers and tenants in the black belt region were to 
blame for the depressed price of cotton. Johnson and other SCU leaders 
used the opportunity to build an opposition movement against archconserva¬ 
tive AFU president R. H. Sartain and his supporters, many of whom had open 
affiliations with the Klan. With the help of Winston County Communists 
McKinley Gilbert and Walker Martin, Johnson addressed crowds of white 
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fanners in Walker, Winston, and Greene counties, deflating white suprema¬ 
cists’ slogans by illustrating that the current price of cotton, compounded by 
competition from black belt landlords, only brought their families fifty 
cents per day—a sum tantamount to that earned by black tenants and 
laborers. Johnson’s speeches electrified the upcountry crowd, but other 
factors contributed to the AFU’s radicalization. In the coal mining and 
textile producing region of northern Alabama, dozens of small farmers and 
their relatives had worked in the mines and mills and thus brought traditions 
of industrial unionism to the AFU at a moment when the labor movement 
was once again becoming a force to be reckoned with in Alabama politics. 
In the gulf counties, on the other hand, the AFU was growing even faster 
because rich, often absentee landowners were undercutting small farmers 
by buying huge tracts of land and establishing corporate-type plantalions. 
As black wage workers were being transported to these huge plantations in 
Baldwin, Covington, and Escambia counties, AFU organizers made a 
concerted effort to bring these black laborers into the union as soon as they 
arrived. By mid-1936, radicals within the AFU had gained considerable 
support from the rank-and-file. 30 

As the prospect of an alliance between the AFU, the SCU, and possi¬ 
bly the STFU came nearer to fruition, Johnson, Donald Henderson, and 
members of the SCU executive board anticipated problems caused by 
combining wage labor and small farmers into one general union. The 
growing ranks of landless farmers-tumed-wage workers faced problems 
radically different from small fanners and tenants. The former, the Com¬ 
munist argued, should now be organized along traditional labor union lines 
while the latter should concentrate on creating cooperatives and obtaining 
land and government loans. Therefore, the proposed unity agreement stipu¬ 
lated that sharecroppers and tenants merge into the Farmers’ Union while 
agricultural workers organize under the auspices of an AFL-affiliated Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Workers Union. Such a plan, of course, would have 
meant the end of the STFU and SCU as autonomous bodies. 31 

STFU leaders vehemently rejected the idea of merging and dividing 
the two agricultural organizations, which Mitchell characterized as “ craft 
unionism’ in the cotton fields.” As he explained to Donald Henderson, 
whom he now treated as his adversary, “We are concerned with the needs of 
our people and do not intend to dissipate our efforts in following new lines 
or old ones.” The stream of anti-SCU articles that now began to appear in 
the STFU’s organ, the Sharecroppers Voice, added fuel to Johnson’s own 
suspicions of Mitchell, Butler, and Kester. He not only resented the cold 
manner in which these men treated him at the STFU convention in January 
1936 but was disappointed when several black STFU members, including 
the union’s leading black organizer, E. B. McKinney, complained of racism 
and nepotism within the Arkansas-based organization. “I knew then,” John¬ 
son recalled, “there wasn’t going to be any organizational unity.” 32 
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The NFU’s radical shift, the Farm Holiday Association’s decline in the 
Midwest, and strained relations between Communists and STFU leaders 
convinced Johnson that the Party should further alter its current farm policy. 
After two days of meetings during the ninth CPUS A convention in 1936, 
Johnson argued convincingly before the Central Committee that the future 
of rural radicalism lay in the NFU. Having won the support of Earl 
Browder, James Ford, and Comintern officials, Johnson was asked to work 
on the Agrarian Commission to implement the new policy nationally, a task 
he accepted reluctantly. Although he was allowed to return south to tie up 
loose ends and begin merger negotiations between state organizers of the 
NFU and the SCU, Johnson spent much of his time organizing NFU locals 
in the Northeast and Midwest. 33 

The Party’s new policy was announced three i weeks later during the 
SCU’s first national convention held in New Orleans. The executive board 
strongly appealed for a united front with the AFU on a number of agricul¬ 
tural and civil rights issues and proposed the creation of joint committees to 
discuss the possibility of merging the two organizations. The merger pro¬ 
posal divided the Farmers’ Union and touched off a power struggle between 
the conservative leadership and the radical caucus that had been simmering 
for some time. The radicals, backed by strong labor supporters from Win¬ 
ston and Walker counties, won in the end, the AFU enthusiastically endors¬ 
ing the merger proposal at its state convention in October 1936. Incensed 
by this development, R. H. Sartain resigned as president, and a handful of 
his loyalists left the convention in disgust. 34 

In addition to bringing a few thousand black tenants and small farmers 
into the hitherto all-white organization, the radicals pressed the Farmers’ 
Union even further to the left. A movement once dominated by staunch 
racists, the AFU now adopted a civil rights plank, ardently supported the 
newly created CIO, and accepted the SCU’s slogan of “40 Acres and a 
Mule” as its own. It also developed marketing and purchasing cooperatives 
and sought to secure low-interest government loans, land grants, and fed¬ 
eral assistance for purchasing materials. More importantly, the AFU pro¬ 
moted the Sharecrop Contract, a uniform agreement drafted by Johnson that 
was intended to clarify the terms of settlement between tenants and land¬ 
lords. 'fhc contract required that all advances and wages be paid in cash, 
stated the tenant’s right to sell his or her own crop, obliged landlords to 
furnish a written monthly statement of accounts, and listed the specific 
duties of both the tenant and the landlord with respect to crops and har¬ 
vesting. 35 

The AFU’s radical shift and incorporation of its poor black constitu¬ 
ency, however, was neither smooth nor swift. Critical of the AFU’s willing¬ 
ness to accept wealthy landlords into its ranks, Johnson realized a few 
months later that union leadership did not “understand sharecropper prob¬ 
lems and . . . they are not proposing anything to suit their conditions.” In 
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terms of day-to-day organizing in the black belt, the AFU contributed very 
little at first, especially in the way of hnaneial support. Black SCU organiz¬ 
ers lived literally from hand to mouth, as Saul Davis’s moving request for 
funds in 1937 so vividly illustrates: “the workers is not able to support 
me. . . . please dont fail to send me some funds just is soon is you get some 
for i need it bad to get me some thing to eat. ... all the job i got is 
organization work and i like the job and do mean to struggle but got to have 
support to struggle.” Moreover, the relatively high membership dues re¬ 
quired by the AFU slowed the transfer of SCU locals - considerably. Accus¬ 
tomed to paying a joining fee of only ten cents plus regular dues of five 
cents per month, the SCU rank-and-file was now asked to pay an initial fee 
of $1.50 for each individual member and an annual fee of $1.50, without 
which a local could not obtain a charter. 36 

At first, the immediate problems created by the merger overshadowed 
the Communist issue. Besides, AFU organizers Walker Martin, McKinley 
Gilbert, Clyde Johnson, and several others concealed their Communist 
Party membership so as to avoid internal schisms. But by spring AFU state 
secretary G. S. Gravelee discovered Johnson’s political affiliations and 
immediately raised the red scare. Claiming to have uncovered a Communist 
takeover in the making, Gravelee proposed expelling all union members 
suspected of being Reds, beginning with Clyde Johnson. Johnson, in turn, 
charged Gravelee with making false accusations and criticized him for 
dividing the union. Not only was Gravelee found guilty of the charges, but 
the radical wing of the AFU ran a progressive slate of candidates and swept 
all of the executive board positions. Both Gilbert and Martin were elected 
to the executive board, along with a number of independent radicals sympa¬ 
thetic to the Party, ineluding the union’s new president, Walker County’s 
Vester Burkett. 37 

By the end of 1936, radicals had seized control of the NFU as well as 
the AFU. The new national leadership ereated a Southern Organizing 
Committee under the direction of Burkett, Johnson, and Communist Gor¬ 
don Mclntire, who now headed the Louisiana Fanners’ Union. But before 
the campaign got off the ground, the union’s most important link to the 
Alabama black belt, Clyde Johnson, was asked by Donald Henderson to 
remain in Washington, D.C., in order to lobby for the Wage Hour Act. 
Gordon Mclntire also had to withdraw soon afterward when tuberculosis 
kept him from continuing his work. 38 

The loss of Johnson, in particular, was a devastating blow to the 
AFU’s work among rural blacks. In Tallapoosa County, once the heart of 
the SCU, black sharecroppers and tenants were growing distrustful of the 
Fanners’ Union. Vester Burkett reported in 1938 that “the Fanners Union 
lias been mistepresented in [Tallapoosa] County, fit] is going to take some 
hard work to make those people believe our program.” Rather than corre¬ 
spond with local AFU leaders whom they did not know, sharecroppers and 
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tenants continued to send their complaints and requests to the defunct SCU 
executive committee in New Orleans, which now presided over the Louisi¬ 
ana Fanners’ Union. 39 Among the many complaints was the unsolved 
problem of antiunion violence. While the AFU grew considerably among 
white farmers in northern Alabama and in the gulf counties of Baldwin, 
Escambia, and Covington, it still could not mitigate repression in the black 
belt or in the eastern piedmont, where black tenants continued to face the 
same pattern of racist violence. In Dallas County, for example, black union 
organizer Butler Molette suffered a near-fatal beating when local authori¬ 
ties became aware of his activities by illegally opening his mail. And when 
a landlord in King’s Landing, Alabama, beat union leader Phillip Ruddier 
to death with a hammer and assaulted Ruddler’s wife, local authorities 
refused to prosecute him. Possibly because of distrust or the AFU’s inabil¬ 
ity to reduce rural violence, or both, some black small holders and tenants 
turned to their old nemesis—the federal agricultural extension programs. 
SCU locals in Tallapoosa County protested on behalf of a black home 
demonstration agent who was refused entry to an eastern Alabama fair, and 
in both Tallapoosa and Elmore counties, union members reportedly domi¬ 
nated the segregated 4-H clubs. 40 

The shift from tenancy to rural wage labor and the adoption of mecha¬ 
nization constituted the most powerful barriers to the AFU’s growth in the 
black belt. The Farmers’ Union had not developed a strategy to halt evic¬ 
tions, and (with the exception of the Sharecrop Contract) its agricultural 
programs were still concentrated on the needs of small, independent farm¬ 
ers. Unlike the old SCU, it was not responsible for organizing wage labor, 
whose ranks had grown remarkably as a result of New Deal policies. 
Indeed, as the number of evicted tenants multiplied, the SCU in the black 
belt was becoming an organization largely comprised of wage labor, and 
therefore its burgeoning constituency was now the responsibility of the 
AFL. In accordance with the original merger plans formulated in 1936, 
SCU farm workers in Alabama joined the FLCFWU No. 20471 under the 
leadership of Walker Martin. 41 When the CIO split from the aF'L the 
following year, the Alabama locals of the FLCFWU followed suit and were 
soon absorbed by the newly created UCAPAWA, which was now led by 
Donald Henderson. The founding convention of UCAPAWA elected vet¬ 
eran organizer Hosea Hart secretary and white Communist Richard Linsiey 
president of District 9, covering Alabama, southern Mississippi, and Loui¬ 
siana. Faced with financial difficulties and limited support from the CIO, 
the organizing work of District 9 proceeded at a snail’s pace. After starting 
out with twenty-eight full-time Southern organizers, by January 1938 the 
number had been reduced to two. Nevertheless, by December 1938 Hart 
and Linsiey had established fourteen locals in Alabama and reported a total 
paid-up membership of 1,832. 42 

The AFU supported UCAPAWA by formally agreeing to hire only 
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union cotton pickers, but the agreement was little more than a symbolic 
gesture since union scale was nearly the same rate as the average wage in 
the black belt—about forty cents per hundred pounds. The Alabama locals 
were so weak, Linsley conceded, that any attempt to strike would have 
meant disaster for the fledgling union. UCAPAWA’s only significant vic¬ 
tory in the Alabama black belt was the reversal of one of the WPA’s many 
discriminatory hiring practices. Before UCAPAWA’s organizing campaign, 
sharecroppers, tenants, and resident farm hands could not apply for WPA 
jobs unless they secured their landlord’s approval, which was almost always 
denied in order to ensure the landlord’s own supply of cheap labor. Through 
the lobbying efforts of Linsley and Donald Henderson, however, national 
WPA officials in 1938 allowed union officers to sign the applications in lieu 
of the landlord. 43 

Although UCAPAWA posed no serious threat to Alabama landlords, 
its organizers still experienced fierce repression from local authorities. In 
Tallapoosa County, where the apparition of armed resistance weighed 
heavily on the minds of white landlords, the local sheriff utilized methods 
of intimidation to break She union. In 1938, Willie Joe Hart, the son of 
UCAPAWA secretary Hosea Hart, was jailed on a trumped-up charge of 
robbery and rape—a case so invidious that even an investigating committee 
sent by Governor Bibb Graves questioned the charges. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the police were really after his father. When Hosea 
Hart arrived at the police station to see about his son, Dadeville sheriff Cliff 
Corprew would only discuss the affairs of the union. He bragged of his role 
in the murder of several union members in the past and warned Hart that he 
intended to crush the union again, but this time “we’re not going to use 
pistols and rifles. We’re going to use machine guns and we’re going to mow 
every God damn one of you down.” 44 

Willie Joe was subsequently released and Cotprew probably realized 
he had no reason to bring in machine guns. When Hosea Hart was elected 
president of the district in 1940, the union had unraveled to such a degree 
that Tallapoosa was the only county with active locals. UCAPAWA’s pro¬ 
gram in Alabama was reduced to securing FSA loans for tenants and 
sharecroppers, struggling for a fixed rent in kind for tenants, and fighting 
for voting rights in She black belt. As UCAPAWA dwindled closer and 
closer to nonexistence, a handful of veteran SCU members held on to the 
old radical tradition with untiring optimism. Hence, Jesse L. Burton, secre¬ 
tary of Local 285 in Tallapoosa and veteran of the rural movement, could 
say in 1940, “UCAPAWA has brought a new day for us. A new light is 
shining and we are all waking up and will sleep no more.” 45 But many rural 
blacks followed another shining light of opportunity, leaving the country¬ 
side behind for opportunities in Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, and 
cities beyond the boundaries of Alabama or the Mason-Dixon fine. In fact, 
Alabama lost 147,340 of its residents between 1935 and 1940, experiencing 
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(he highest net loss of population in the Southeast. 46 This trend, along with 
the mechanization of the cotton belt, would proceed at an even faster pace 
in the decade to come. 

B y 1940, the heyday of Communist organizing in the black belt was 
over. UCAPAWA soon ceased to exist in the state and the AFU con¬ 
tinued to grow in northern Alabama and along the Gulf Coast. Although the 
Popular Front reinforced the Party’s efforts to solve the political and eco¬ 
nomic problems of the rural South (including its divide-by-tenure policy, 
which ultimately led to the SCU’s merger with the AFU and UCAPAWA), 
the destruction of the Communist-led rural movement cannot be attributed 
entirely to changes in the Party’s line or to some kind of conspiracy to 
liquidate the militant sharecroppers’ movement. 47 Neither the SCU, UCA¬ 
PAWA, nor the AFU could have effectively reversed the massive changes 
that had disrupted the lives of sharecroppers and tenant fanners in the 
Alabama black belt. Perhaps if UCAPAWA and the AFU had had more 
resources, or if the federal government had protected rural workers’ right to 
organize as it had industrial and craft unions’, the movement in (he black 
belt might have had a different history. 

Although the Communists could not sustain the mass movement in the 
black belt counties, the merger was not without its benefits. Within a two- 
year period Alabama Communists turned the AFU into a formidable force 
on the Left and an ardent proponent of labor and civil rights in the region. 
Moreover, the Party’s growing prominence within the AFU notably altered 
the character of its rural support, from poor black sharecroppers and labor¬ 
ers to independent white farmers. Ironically, this demographic shift in the 
Party’s rural base occurred just as it began to lose its urban black consti¬ 
tuency. 



TEN 

The Democratic Front 


An exercise in courage or militance for a worthy cause is, ] be¬ 
lieve, never wasted, even though its tangible result is impossible 
to measure. The tragedy of the Southern liberals and the South¬ 
ern Communists is that a potential for great achievement was 
squandered. 

--Robert F. Hall 


M ost, if not all. Southern liberals of the 1930s would 
have found these words scandalous—at best, wish¬ 
ful thinking; at worst, a vicious distortion of history. But Rob Hall’s 
ruminations on the Democratic Front, based on firsthand experience and 
four decades of reflection, contain enough grains of truth to fill a sib. If 
democratizing the state of Alabama can be considered a “great achieve¬ 
ment,” then Communists were indeed one of many groups on the threshold 
of ushering in a new era of reform. The CIO in Birmingham, for example, 
had become more than a federation of labor unions. Revolved into a unique 
force for social change, particularly for blacks—an evolution that can be 
traced in part to the vocal presence of Communist labor organizers. Com¬ 
munists spurred a handful of liberals into action as well; Joseph Gelders’s 
beating and his persistent campaign against vigilante violence, in particu¬ 
lar, rattled more than a few progressive Southern circles. By the close of the 
New Deal decade, Southern liberals had emerged from the closet as if in 
unison, assuming a stronger stance against poverty, racism, and civil liber¬ 
ties violations. And, of course, black middle-class organizations such as 
the NAACP, whose ranks now included reluctant radicals and black trade 
unionists, embraced a somewhat more activist civil rights agenda. 

Yet during this same period, the Party had begun to lose organizational 
contact with its black rural supporters following the SCU’s liquidation; its 
black urban membership shrank once the CIO began to take off; and the 
Party in general remained isolated and ostracized from Southern liberals 
and the black middle class. The latter was particularly damaging to the 
Popular Front. By late 1937, as Birmingham became the only sustained 
center of Party activity in the state, Communist leaders redoubled their 
efforts to attract progressive urban elites, especially white liberals. Its 
organizers were predominantly white native Southerners, its journal spoke 
directly to Southern liberals, and its loosely organized branches consciously 
absorbed regional cultural influences. Even the language of class struggle 
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was southemized. Party publications drew the battle lines between the 
“common people, Negro and white” and the “Bourbons” who represented 
post-Reconstruction reaction as well as “the Wall Street bankers and mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism.” But after two trying years, Southern Communists failed 
to achieve their primary goal—to attain a legal, respectable standing in 
regional and local politics. Moreover, despite all the internal ref onus, Party 
membership was less stable than it had ever been. To illustrate, although the 
Alabama Party reported only thirty-four dues-paying members in Decem¬ 
ber 1937, in response to a friendly recruitment contest instigated by Texas 
Communists, Birmingham organizers managed to sign up 366 new mem¬ 
bers in January 1938 alone. Such a remarkable increase can be attributed to 
the period’s relaxed standards for enlistment: one needed only to sign a card 
to be a Communist. 1 

The Party’s inability to overcome its insular existence was not just an 
Alabama problem; it was a national dilemma. By the close of 1937, na¬ 
tional and international CP leaders had realized that the type of broad-based 
Popular Front led by Communists in Spain or France could not succeed in 
the U.S., at least not in the near future. It was decided, then, to refashion 
the U.S. Popular Front into a more realistic, politically accommodating 
policy. The Democratic Front, as it was called, retained the pro-Roosevelt 
rhetoric but departed from the Popular Front by accepting a furtive role in 
coalition politics. As one leading Party theorist explained, “We should 
support the progressive movement, not demanding the admittance of our 
Party, not making this a condition for our support of the democratic forces, 
but showing by our activity . . . that our Party is a constructive force 
entitled to entrance in the progressive movement, thereby paving the way 
for entrance at a future time.” 2 

Before 1938, Alabama had few liberal organizations or institutions in 
which Communists could work effectively. Aside from creating movements 
that would attract sympathetic political figures. Southern Communists be¬ 
lieved a progressive agenda could be realized through the Democratic party. 
Exuding a sense of optimism prefiguring Jesse Jackson’s presidential cam¬ 
paigns fifty years later, Southern Central Committee representative John 
Ballam best expressed the view that blacks, farmers, workers, and the 
struggling middle class could seize control of the Democratic party: “It is 
entirely within the field of practical politics for the workers, farmers and the 
city middle class—the common people of die South—to take possession of 
the machinery of the Democratic Party, in the South, and turn it into an 
agency for democracy and progress.” 3 

Alabama Party leaders took Ballam’s words to heart, even to the point 
of focusing more attention on Democratic candidates than Communist 
candidates. In the 1938 primary Rob Hall challenged James Simpson for a 
Senate spot, and Joe Gelders, running as an independent Democrat, made a 
bid for state legislator. Though both were beaten handily. Communists 
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exhibited no remorse and instead celebrated the victories of Congressman 
Luther Patrick and Senator Lister Hill. Hall even applauded the election of 
Joe Stames over Tom Heflin as a victory for the New Deal slate. (Within a 
matter of months, Starnes would serve on the Dies Committee and accuse 
virtually every liberal, radical, or prolabor organization of Communist 
domination.) The election of Alabama New Dealers in the House and 
Senate, noted one optimistic Birmingham correspondent for the Daily 
Worker , was proof that Southerners clamored for a progressive agenda. 4 

No matter what Southern working people wanted, the Democratic 
Front offered Communists the only doorway into the world of Southern 
liberals, largely because the extent of their political isolation was more 
severe in the South compared with most of the U.S. The Communist label 
still frightened Birmingham’s most progressive citizens, some of whom 
identified with the Party only in the privacy of voting booths. Joseph 
Gelders, the Communists’ sole entree into Alabama’s liberal circles, was 
well aware of the present impasse and moved swiftly to .strengthen his 
influence among Southern New Deal Democrats. Realizing that a Sou’hem 
chapter of the NCDPP, an organization widely considered a “Communist 
front,” was more of a liability than an asset, Gelders decided late in 1937 to 
replace it with something more Southern and less threatening. Instead of 
creating another civil liberties organization from scratch, Gelders sought to 
merge the Birmingham NCDPP with an established but dying organization 
based in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, then called the Southern Committee 
for People’s Rights. 

Founded in Atlanta in 1933 by a small group of Left-liberal intellectu¬ 
als drawn to the Herndon case, the Southern League for People’s Rights (as 
it was originally called) was created as a non-Communist alternative to the 
ILD. Its founding members included journalist Bruce Crawford, a history' 
graduate student named C. Vann Woodward, and Olive Stone, a sometime 
patron of the SCU and central figure among Montgomery’s independent 
Marxists. Stone was the organization’s driving force, serving as its secre¬ 
tary and editing its newsletter singlehandedly. When she moved to Chapel 
Hill in 1935 to pursue a Ph.D. in sociology, so went the organization, 
whose name by then had been changed from League to Committee. At its 
height in 1935, the SCPR had grown to fifteen hundred dues-paying ntem- 
hers based mainly in Virginia and North Carolina, but its membership 
began to dwindle after it fought efforts to dismiss University of North 
Carolina professor E. E. Erickson for dining with black Communist James 
Ford. By 1937 all that remained were a few dedicated liberals and a handful 
of Communists active at the university. When Gelders met with SCPR 
members late in 1937 and proposed merging the two organizations into a 
national committee for people’s rights, few dissented. (Those opposed to 
the idea either personally disliked Gelders or believed—correctly so— 
that he was a Communist.) Less than a month after the negotiations had 
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been finalized, Gclders opened the NCPR’s national headquarters in Bir¬ 
mingham. 5 

Gelders stalled the NCPR with educated, Southem-bom Communists 
whose political affiliations were not widely known. To direct the Birming¬ 
ham office, he hired Laurent Frantz, an energetic young lawyer from 
Tennessee who would eventually become his son-in-law. Brought up in a 
reform-minded household—his father had actively promoted a single-tax 
colony in Tennessee—Frantz became interested in Marxism during the 
1930s while studying at the University of Tennessee. Searching for a 
vehicle to practice his politics as he pursued a degree in law, Frantz joined 
the Socialist party but soon became disillusioned with the timidity of 
Socialist leaders, including Norman Thomas whom he considered a “paci¬ 
fist intellectual.” Thus, when Communists proposed a united front with 
Southern Socialists late in 1934, Frantz not only responded to the call but 
switched his allegiance to the CP. Shortly thereafter, he received clearance 
to join the CP and was appointed assistant editor of the Southern Worker in 
January 1937, for which he wrote numerous articles under the pen name 
“Larry French.” After six months with the Southern Worker, he joined the 
staff of the NCDPP and worked on the campaign to free Bessemer Commu¬ 
nist Bart Logan. 6 

One of the NCPR’s first tasks was to reopen a four-year-old case 
involving Birmingham labor organizer John Catchings. Catch ings had been 
convicted for allegedly dynamiting company property during the 1934 
Republic Steel strike. The Party and the NCPR tried to build popular 
support for the case (Catchings was deemed “Birmingham’s Tbm Moo¬ 
ney”), but their efforts to free the Mine Mill organizer bore little fruit. Yet 
the campaign did produce “The Ballad of John Catchings,” a catchy little 
tune written by Joe and Esther Gelders, and in the process created a new 
folk hero for the Southern Left: 

In ’33 the Eagle came 

And brought the NRA 

John Catchings said: “Our time has come 

We’ll organize this very day.” 

Those rich men’s hearts are harder still 
Than steel made in their mill 
Republic would not be content 
To obey the laws of government. . . . 

Come gather round me Brothers all 
Together let us shout 
If we must take that jail house down 
We’re going to get John Catchings out. 7 
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Musical contributions notwithstanding, on the surface the NCPR. dif¬ 
fered little from the old NCDPP; even its board of directors remained 
largely unchanged. But the organization’s focus shifted sharply away from 
political prisoners to civil rights. In January 1938, Gelders and Birming¬ 
ham NAACP secretary W. E. Shortridge jointly dispatched a circular letter 
endorsing the Wagner-Van Nuys antilynching bill that, if passed, would 
have allowed federal authorities to prosecute police officers or state offi¬ 
cials who, through negligence or inaction, indirectly conspired in a lynch¬ 
ing. 1\vo months later, the NCPR joined the NAACP and three hundred 
black pastors to protest the appointment of an all-white staff to manage a 
newly created black housing project in Smithfield, an industrial suburb of 
Birmingham. 8 

The NCPR was not meant to replace the Communist Party. On the 
contrary, the CP continued to work openly, recruit members, and maintain a 
separate identity. Although the burden of work continued to fall on the 
shoulders of a few veterans, the Party’s paid membership had increased 
steadily, reaching 850 by May. In preparation for the CPUSA’s tenth na¬ 
tional convention, Birmingham Communists hosted their first open re¬ 
gional conference, drawing eighty-five delegates from as far away as Ox¬ 
ford, Mississippi, to Atlanta, Georgia. Held in the Odd Fellows Hall a few 
days after May Day, the conference began and ended in a festive mood, 
complete with song, food, and brief tours of Jane Speed’s bookstore. 
Leading the discussion with a report on the recent Alabama primaries, Rob 
Hall suggested that progressives approach Democratic politics through 
“people’s legislative conferences” and other forms of lobbying rather than 
run independent candidates. Consequently, most delegates agreed that any 
successful political strategy required empowerment through voter registra¬ 
tion. By the end of the conference full enfranchisement irrespective of race 
and the abolition of the poll tax were issues foremost on the Party’s agenda. 
As if to emphasize the revolutionary implications of winning the franchise, 
a group of Birmingham Communists inserted the new slogan into “Joshua 
Fit the Battle of Jericho,” closing the conference in jubilant chorus: 

Black and white together we’ll 
win the vote, 
win the vote, 
win the vote, 

Black and white together we’ll 
win the vote 

Going to build our promised land. 9 

'Hie Tenth National Convention, which opened in New York on May 
26, not only affirmed the decisions of the Birmingham conference but 
placed particular emphasis on the role of the black middle class in building 
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a Democratic South. The Alabama delegation, which included veterans 
Jane Speed, Rob Hall, Henry 0. Mayfield, Hosea Hudson, and Hosea 
Hart, listened as black Party spokesman James Ford proclaimed the South 
the center of “Negro work.” The NNC, noted Ford and several other 
speakers, exemplified the trend toward a progressive alliance of black 
middle-class and religious organizations, trade unions, fanners’ organiza¬ 
tions, student groups, and other mass movements. The Negro Commission 
asked Communists to join the church, the “main mass organization” in the 
black community, and encouraged black Party members to become even 
more active in the NAACP. 10 

The speeches and resolutions of the Tenth National Convention still 
placed great faith in a Southern liberal-labor alliance, but the focus on 
returning to the black community added another dimension to Party work. 
While black rank-and-file Communists had never left their communities, 
the Party had, until recently, subordinated black issue-oriented activity so 
as not to jeopardize relations with Southern liberals. But black Alabama 
Communists did not have an organization devoted primarily to black issues 
that they could call their own, especially after the ILD had been dismantled. 
Furthermore, neither the NNC nor the SNYC—a federation of black youth 
groups founded by young Communists in 1937—had established chapters 
in Alabama by mid-1938, and the NCPR, whose letterhead continued to list 
white radical intellectuals such as John Howard Lawson and Rockwell 
Kent, was still little more than a paper organization. 

Influencing established black organizations was not a viable option 
either. Most black Communists who had joined the NAACP as instructed 
were growing increasingly disenchanted with its leadership. Black Commu¬ 
nists and former I LD organizers (who usually attended meetings dressed in 
overalls) were rarely taken seriously by their middle-class co-members. 
And when they did succeed in persuading branch officers to investigate 
incidents of police brutality, NAACP leaders proceeded timidly. One such 
case occurred in May 1938, after fifteen-year-old John Smith had been 
falsely convicted of raping an eight-year-old white girl. Immediately fol¬ 
lowing the trial, as Smith was being escorted to jail, the girl’s father H. E. 
Colburn, appeared in the corridor outside the courtroom and fatally shot the 
black youth while police passively looked on. When word of the killing 
reached Hosea Hudson, he asked the NAACP to pressure the district attor¬ 
ney into charging Colburn for murder. Under Hudson’s leadership, a com¬ 
mittee within the NAACP raised money and retained black Birmingham 
attorney Arthur Shores, but the charges against Colburn were dismissed 
nonetheless. As with several other local cases, NAACP leaders opted not to 
pursue the matter further. Consequently, many individual Communists left 
the NAACP disappointed: “The NAACP didn’t change much, not much. 
They didn’t do anything. They still didn’t want to rock the boat, make they 
good friends mad. The leadership was still trying to make deals.”’ 1 
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By late spring 1938, it became apparent that neither the NAACP nor 
the NCPR would be the vehicle for establishing the Democratic Front in 
Birmingham’s black community. Joe Gelders had realized this months 
before both the regional and national conventions. As early as February, 
Gelders proposed a new organization that would focus all of its energies on 
what local Communists had agreed was the linchpin of the Democratic 
Front in the South—the right to vote. Rob Hall strongly concurred and both 
men called upon seasoned radical Hosea Hudson to organize such a broad- 
based movement in Birmingham. Within a matter of days, two black 
ministers and several local black Communists, including Henry O. May- 
field, Hazel Stanley, Cornelia Foreman, Mack Coad, and Jimmie Hooper, 
met in the Negro Masonic Temple and founded the Right to Vote Club. 1 " 

The right to vote without financial requirements and irrespective of 
race was by no means new to the Communists’ program, but never before 
had the Party launched a campaign that had as its primary goal the enfran¬ 
chisement of black and poor white voters. Even during the Popular Front, 
when the Party shifted to electoral politics, black organizers were either 
asked to distribute literature in support of Democratic candidates or leaflets 
explaining progressive legislation, but no effort was made before 1938 to 
systematically challenge the Board of Registrars. Indeed, before the Tenth 
National Convention one Southern Communist leader not only questioned 
the importance of winning the vote for blacks but argued that most blacks in 
Southern cities already exercised the franchise. 13 

The Right to Vote Club prepared black adults for the rigors of voter 
registration by making procedural and legal information easily accessible to 
the community. Laurent Frantz taught classes on the state and federal 
constitutions, and club leaders held workshops on voter registration proce¬ 
dures. In these free community workshops participants were made aware of 
the various legal methods used by the state to limit the franchise. First, a 
two-year residency was required for participation in state elections, a one- 
year residency for county elections. Second, the applicant had to be able to 
read and write any passage of the Constitution, providing the applicant had 
been working most of the preceding twelve months, but if the applicant 
owned property worth at least $300, the literacy requirement could be 
waived. Finally, the applicant was required to pay back poll taxes. 14 

In addition to these requirements, African-Americans faced an added 
assortment of legal and extralegal hurdles. Most county boards required 
that black applicants have two white male sponsors vouch for them in a 
court of law before processing their application. More commonly, blacks 
were turned away for failing to answer irrelevant questions, such as who 
served on the president’s cabinet or how many drops of water there were in 
the ocean. The intimidation one confronted at the registrar was overwhelm¬ 
ing, even for a seasoned Communist like Hosea Hudson: “You’d be sur¬ 
prised how people felt. I know how I felt, and that’s the way I know how 
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them people felt. You just get nervous. . . . Telling people to come out to 
meetings and to register to vote is one thing. But going down to the horse’s 
mouth to register to vote is another.” 15 

Although the Right to Vote Club opened its doors to blacks and whites 
of all classes, it was predominantly a black working-class organization. A 
few prominent black businessmen and professionals in Birmingham in 
1938 exercised, and jealously guarded, the franchise. Indeed, for some the 
vote was more of a status symbol than a democratic right. While collecting 
data for Gunnar Myrdal’s study of black life during the late 1930s, Ralph 
Bunche found that in Birmingham “it is not unusual for ‘upper class’ 
Negroes—business and professional men—to take the attitude that the great 
mass of Negroes, being uneducated and illiterate, are not yet ready to 
exercise the franchise.” And one of his research assistants listened to a 
black Birmingham miner describe, with less erudition but greater poi¬ 
gnancy, the role “big niggers” play in keeping the vote out of the hands of 
poor blacks: “They go down and register and tell the white folks that they 
can control the rest of the niggers in town. They get a light handout and that 
is all there is to it. Now, they have been trying to get all the niggers in the 
mines to vote. If they do it will be a different story.” 16 

Thus Communist leaders of the Right to Vote Club were not surprised 
when some of their most vocal opponents turned out to be black middle- 
class voters. Leading the charge was the Birmingham Negro Democratic 
Council led by black conservative M. D. L. White. Formed in 1933 by 
blacks who had split from the Alabama Federation of Civic Leagues, the 
council had the backing of several white politicians who had intended to 
control the black vote by allowing select individuals to register. In a private 
meeting with Hudson, White invited the Right to Vote Club to join the 
council if Hudson reduced the club’s membership to a select few. White 
told him, ‘“We only going to qualify those that you all will recommend, 
send down or bring down. Your friends, we’ll qualify them. But don’t send 
everybody down. Don’t bring common nigras, and don’t bring over fifty a 
year.’” 17 

Scoffing at White’s offer, club members continued holding seminars, 
disseminating pamphlets, and discussing voting rights with ordinary citi¬ 
zens in the black community. After several months of preparation, Hudson 
and several other club members approached the Jefferson County Board of 
Registrars in the spring of 1939 and attempted to register. After all of the 
applicants were turned down, the group retained black attorney Arthur D. 
Shores to file a petition on their behalf with the federal circuit court. 
Choosing the strongest applications in the group, Shores petitioned on 
behalf of Hudson and five black school teachers (the latter risking immedi¬ 
ate dismissal from the Board of Education for their involvement in the suit), 
but the presiding judge refused to issue a writ of mandamus requiring the 
Board of Registrars to explain why the six petitioners were turned down. 
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Nevertheless, She Jefferson County Board of Registrars subsequently de¬ 
cided So register the petitioners anyway so as to avoid a legal precedent. 18 

As a result of publicity surrounding the case, the Right to Vote Club 
began to attract several prominent blacks in 1939, including Birmingham 
World editor Emory 0. Jackson and UMWA organizer Hartford Knight. 
More significantly, the Board of Registrars’ practice of registering petition¬ 
ers in order to avoid a court battle eventually led to an increase in black 
registered voters. In 1938, Jefferson County had only 712 registered black 
voters; two years later this figure had ballooned to approximately 3,000. 
But registration was only half the battle since most blacks still could not pay 
the required back poll tax, which could total thirty-six dollars or two 
months’ wages for many unskilled or domestic workers. In the end the 
Right to Vote Club fell short of becoming a mass organization, and without 
the complete support of the NAACP and organized labor, it lacked the 
strength needed to bring about a full-scale suffrage and anti-poll-tax cam¬ 
paign. Weakened by internal squabbles and petty jealousies, the club finally 
collapsed under its own weight in 1940. 19 

I n an address praising President Roosevelt’s 1938 report of the NEC on 
economic conditions in the South, Earl Browder contended that the 
“participation of an awakening Southern intellectual group” was essential to 
solving the region’s pressing problems. Browder’s words set the tone for the 
Democratic Front: the hope for a New South lay, not exclusively with the 
working class or even the black masses, but with the emerging group of 
Southern liberals. By 1938 this interpretation was not entirely empty rheto¬ 
ric, for New Dealers and civil liberties advocates had begun to rise from 
Southern intellectual circles, perhaps more vocal and more determined than 
ever. The work of the SPC, a think tank composed of prominent intellectu¬ 
als, had come into its own during the 1930s. Established mainly to tackle 
the South’s economic dilemmas, the SPC encouraged the NEC’s study of 
the region’s political economy. The activity of the Chapel Hill-based SCPR 
not only attracted several eminent names but belied the notion that South¬ 
ern liberals habitually backed away from direct confrontation. Of course, 
the region’s liberal activist/intellectuals were still miles to the right of 
Southern Communists, but the gap was narrowing ever-so-slightly in the 
late 1930s. 20 

The idea for a conference of Southern liberals and labor leaders had 
been brewing in Joe Gelders’s mind for some time, even before the appear¬ 
ance of the NEC report. Early in 1938, following extended preliminary 
discussions with state CP secretary Rob Hall, Gelders asked Lucy Ran¬ 
dolph Mason, the CIO’s Southern regional public relations representative, 
to help organize a civil liberties conference in the South. Meanwhile, 
Gelders discussed his plans with Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he had met 
through two International ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union organizers 
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from Tupelo, Mississippi, and in June he was granted a private hearing by 
Franklin Roosevelt. The president liked the idea but asked Gelders to 
broaden the scope of the conference to include other matters, especially 
voting rights issues such as the poll tax and other exclusionary practices. 

Returning to Birmingham, Gelders organized two meetings in July to 
discuss the region’s political and economic problems. At the second meet¬ 
ing on July 21, the group drafted a statement of purpose, proposed a broad 
conference on the economic conditions in the South, and invited the SPC 
and other liberal groups who had been working independently toward the 
same goal. On September 6, enthused by the recent release of the NEC 
report on the South, one hundred representatives from seven Southern 
states returned to Birmingham to discuss the report, finalize plans for a 
conference in November, and give themselves a name. This unique gather¬ 
ing of Southern intellectuals, activists, and labor leaders called themselves 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare (SCIIW). 21 

The SCHW’s debut was a rousing success. Over twelve hundred 
delegates filled Birmingham’s municipal auditorium on November 20 for 
the four-day meeting. Some of the South’s mosl distinguished liberals 
assumed permanent offices within the SCHW, including UNC president 
Frank Graham, Herman C. Nixon, Clark Foreman, and Judge Louise 0. 
Charlton. Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black was also in attendance to 
receive the conference’s first Thomas Jefferson Award for distinguished 
service. In the course of four full days of debates, speeches, and panel 
discussions, delegates addressed, among other things, issues raised by the 
NEC report, passed resolutions opposing regional wage and freight differ¬ 
entials, endorsed the FSA, and strongly supported Senator Robert La 
Follette’s investigations into civil liberties violations. The conference even 
advocated appropriating federal funds for housing, slum clearance, and 
parks and recreation—a demand that had been on the Birmingham Commu¬ 
nist Party’s agenda for several years. When a resolution on Scottsboro 
declared in no uncertain terms that the case had been an outgrowth of social 
conditions in the South, it must have brought a smile to the faces of 
Communists in attendance. 22 

Conference organizers tried to translate the SCHW’s message of jus¬ 
tice and equality into action by holding nonsegregated meetings. The first 
day of mixed sessions alarmed quite a few delegates, but the meetings were 
held without incident. When proceedings resumed the next day, city com¬ 
missioner Eugene “Bull” Connor and a small contingent of police officers 
showed up to enforce Birmingham’s segregation ordinance. Rather than 
defy the order and use their collective strength and eminence to challenge 
one facet of Jim Crow, delegates complied, choosing instead to pass a 
resolution condemning the city’s segregation laws. As the more radically 
inclined reluctantly abided by the law, a disgusted Eleanor Roosevelt defi¬ 
antly placed her chair in the aisle dividing black from white. 23 
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In public the Party praised the SCHW. Paul Crouch, then editor of 
the New South, described the four-day affair as “the beginning of a road 
to a better, happier, more prosperous South—a new south.” But before 
their own close-knit circles. Southern Communists offered less adulation 
and more critical commentary. Though otherwise enthusiastic about the 
SCHW’s future, Rob Mall felt the delegates offered too few effective 
solutions for dealing with rural poverty and, in line with the Democratic 
Front, expressed displeasure with the conference’s focus on labor to the 
detriment of the Southern middle class. Furthermore, Hall admonished the 
white delegates for their paternalism toward blacks, pointing out that 
Southern progressives who offered to “do for the Negro” failed to see “the 
Negro people as a force which could contribute greatly, in its own right, to 
the solution of these joint problems.” Such an attitude was not only inexcus¬ 
able, Hall argued, but the SCHW’s success depended upon the complete 
inclusion of blacks as active participants and leaders. In a review of James 
Ford’s The Negro and the Democratic Front published in the New South , 
Hall used Ford’s life to show Southern liberals that blacks have more to 
offer than entertainment and muscle: “As a native Southerner, reared in 
circumstances very similar to your own, I know with what doubts you 
approach this question. ... It is difficult for you, perhaps, to conceive of 
learning the solution of a great historic problem from the words of a former 
Negro steel worker of Pratt City.” 24 

The Communists’ strongest criticisms of the conference were reserved 
for closed meetings and were never made public. Most prominent on Iheir 
private list of grievances was the delegates’ unwillingness to challenge 
Birmingham’s segregation laws. Hours after the SCHW’s first run-in with 
police, local Communists held a special meeting to discuss the day’s 
events. Nearly everyone agreed that the circumstances offered a unique 
opportunity to mount a successful challenge to segregation. With utmost 
caution, Gelders set out to persuade influential delegates to defy the laws, 
but few were willing to even entertain the idea, let alone join the fight. 25 

As could be expected, the SCHW faced charges of Communist domi¬ 
nation from the outset. Its detractors probably would have cried Commu¬ 
nism no matter when the conference came into being, but such charges 
carried considerable weight late in 1938, the year Congressman Martin 
Dies launched She special committee on un-American activities. It marked 
the beginning of an era sometimes called the “little Red Scare.” That the 
SCHW had been created in the midst of premature McCarthyism was bad 
timing at best, for practically all opponents appropriated anti-Communist 
rhetoric to articulate a variety of grievances. During the Dies Committee 
hearings, for example, committee member J. Parnell Thomas, a New 
Jersey Democrat, linked a number of alleged radical government officials 
to the SCHW in an effort to prove that “the New I>eal is working along hand 
in glove with the Communist Party.” His co-committee members also 
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Eugene "Bull” Connor, Birmingham city commissioner late 1930s (courtesy Bir¬ 
mingham Public Library) 


claimed that the CPUSA funneled cash to the SCHW by way of Rob Hall 
and Joe Gelders. 26 

Anti-New Dealers were not the only ones playing political football 
with the SCHW’s reputation. Some of the strongest accusations came from 
inside the Southern Conference, from the other end of the ideological 
spectrum. STFU activists Howard Kester and H L Mitchell made sweep- 
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ing claims that Communists controlled the conference, and Socialist Frank 
McAllister called for the expulsion of CP members from the SCHW ranks. 
“We were trying to do things that were absolutely fundamental,” SCHW 
activist Virginia Durr recalled, “right on the lowest level of political and 
economic democracy. And these socialists and Tiotskyites did nothing in 
the world but red-bait.” 27 

Most Southern opponents, however, were much more concerned with 
black than red. Unlike the Socialists, racist critics cared little for naming 
names or proving direct political connections, choosing instead to base 
their accusations of Communist subterfuge solely on an individual’s stand 
vis-a-vis the color line. Indeed, most letters of protest from Birmingham 
residents judged the SCHW on the basis of a single event: its resolution 
condemning the city’s segregation ordinance. Shortly after the conference 
closed, city commissioner Jimmie Jones received dozens of letters praising 
him and “Bull” Connor for their principled stand against the Reds as well as 
numerous requests for a thorough inquiry into Communist activity. Though 
Jones was himself a conference participant, he nonetheless requested a Dies 
Committee investigation of the SCHW. 28 

Alabama industrialists launched the most sustained attack against the 
Southern Conference. “I am one of the greatest believers of White Su¬ 
premacy,” explained Birmingham mining magnate Charles DeBardeleben 
in a letter to SCHW chairman Frank Graham, and as such lie would never 
tolerate an organization whose members “mingle and associate with ne¬ 
groes.” Like most other Birmingham capitalists engaged in a bitter struggle 
with the CIO, DeBardeleben had hoped Southern liberals would come to 
their senses and abandon the Southern Conference once and for all. Their 
most influential and sophisticated mouthpiece was Alabama: The News 
Magazine of the Deep South, a slick, weekly publication sponsored by the 
Association of Southern Industries. Ostensibly a popular magazine oi'con- 
servative opinion, Alabama was founded as a foil against the CIO and 
Southern New Dealers, the SCHW representing the worst of both tenden¬ 
cies. “Joe Gelders’ ‘Southern Conference’ on how to abolish white su¬ 
premacy in the South” was just a Communist front, the editors announced, 
replete with “carpetbaggers” and “self-appointed social uplifters of the left 
wing . . . with social equality as their No. 1 objective.” 29 

Conservative opposition to the SCIIW, combined with the activities of 
the Dies Committee, facilitated a resurgence of white supremacist organi¬ 
zations in Alabama. Patterned largely after the White Legion, most of these 
organizations were preoccupied with Communism and promoted their 
cause in highly charged patriotic language. Early in 1939 a group of 
Montgomery businessmen and attorneys formed the Alabama Council of 
Accepted Americans to fight Communism and other foreign ideologies. 
Though white supremacy was one of its cardinal principles, the council 
gave assurances that “no fight would be made on the Negroes.” At about the 
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same time, the AWDC, founded by Mabel Jones West in 1928, was revital¬ 
ized by the new political climate. Describing the Southern Conference as an 
“affront” to white womanhood and an insidious attempt “to destroy White 
Supremacy,” West and the AWDC organized an “America for Americans” 
counterrally in Birmingham shortly after the SCHW’s first meeting. 50 

While upholding the Communists’ right to participate, Frank Graham 
defended the SCHW from charges of Red control, identifying only six Party 
members among the gathering of twelve hundred. But Graham’s findings 
eased few minds: several prominent figures, including Alabama politicians 
Lister Hill, John Bankhead, and Luther Patrick, bolted the Southern Con¬ 
ference for fear of being associated with Communists. Those who remained 
in the organization, while trying to be good civil libertarians, grew increas¬ 
ingly hostile to known Communists active in the Southern Conference. 
When Rob Hall offered to purchase two hundred copies of the SCHW 
proceedings early in 1939, Judge Louise Charlton refused at first to fill the 
order, arguing that Communists should not have access to SCHW material. 
But because the proceedings were available to the general public. Judge 
Charlton could not justifiably turn down Hall’s request. 31 

The conservative political climate was especially damaging to Ala¬ 
bama's nascent industrial labor movement. By mid-1939C10 leaders found 
themselves in a position not unlike that of the SCHW, caught in the bramble 
of accusations planted by Martin Dies and friends. The Dies investigation 
marked the beginning of a full-scale assault on organized labor: between 
1939 and 1941 alone, nearly fifty antiunion bills were introduced into 
Congress. Leading the charge in Birmingham was Alabama congressman 
and Dies Committee member Joe Starnes, who had made sweeping claims 
that Communists controlled the state CIO industrial council. Outraged by 
Starnes’s indictment, Alabama (CIO) News Digest editor E. T. O’Connell 
dismissed the charges as “a smokescreen behind which to fight honest, 
God-fearing people who have cast their lot with labor organizations.” He 
agreed with Starnes, however, that Communists have no place in the labor 
movement and pointed to several clauses and resolutions denying member¬ 
ship to CP members. If Communists were active in CIO unions, O’Connell 
declared, the blame must be placed on management, not labor: “There is 
nothing in the code of employers, so far as we know, denying employment 
to Communists, such as there is in the constitutions of CIO affiliates. So, if 
there are employers here or elsewhere who know of Communist members 
of the CIO, it is their duty first to discharge them as employees. ... If they 
have any proof that will hold water, they can be assured the CIO affiliates 
will boot out the Communists.” 32 

Most Birmingham labor leaders joined O’Connell in supporting the 
anti-Communist tenets of the Dies Committee, so long as the CIO did not 
fall victim to scapegoating. This posture was not new; the same argument 
had been used in opposition to the state antisedition bill in 1935. State CIO 
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president William Mitch, no doubt cognizant of Communist organizers in 
Mine Mill and SWOC, claimed repeatedly that the CIO was free of CP 
members. In defense of his own union, the UMWA, Mitch proudly pointed 
to article 14, section 2 of its 1938 constitution, excluding Communist Party, 
KKK, and IWW members. Birmingham CIO director Noel R. Beddow, 
who had hired known Communists as SWOC organizers, was especially 
vehement in his response to the Dies Committee’s allegations. The Com¬ 
munists, he explained in an “open letter” to Joe Starnes, were “well edu¬ 
cated, smooth talkers, well fed and well clothed who have been sent into a 
district where the field is fertile for the growth and development of the 
poisonous seeds of their un-American, un-democratic theories.” The CIO 
had no people like that, Beddow claimed, only poor, semiliterate black and 
white workers incapable of grasping the principles of Bolshevism. In a 
letter to the Birmingham Post, Beddow not only denied Communist influ¬ 
ence in both the CIO and the SCHW but went to great extremes to prove 
labor’s undying support for Southern traditions: “Certainly labor is not in 
favor of Communism. . . . The only equality labor is seeking in the South 
is the equality of wages and working conditions. The Negro worker cer¬ 
tainly is not seeking any social felquality.” 33 

The little Red Scare had taken its toll by the middle of 1939, forcing 
liberals and labor into temporary retreat and ruining the Party’s hopes for a 
Southern Democratic Front. As CIO and SCHW leaders geared up for their 
own internal investigations and expulsions, an unexpected event in Europe 
hastened their actions. In August 1939, the Soviet Union signed a nonag¬ 
gression pact with fascist Germany that cleared the way for the Nazi 
invasion of Poland and simultaneously enabled Russia to invade Finland. 
After an initial period of disbelief, two confusing months passed before the 
Comintern announced a substantive change in the Party line. The old 
antifascist slogans were dropped as the Central Committee launched anew 
campaign to keep America out of the “imperialist war.” "The era of the 
Democratic Front came to an inauspicious end. 34 

The widespread disillusionment within national Communist ciicles 
following the Nazi-Soviet Pact is a familiar story and need not be retold 
here. In Alabama, however, the events after August 1939 followed a some¬ 
what unique pattern. The pact just did not have much effect on a cadre 
primarily black and poor. Most Birmingham Communists were more con¬ 
cerned with CIO work than foreign policy issues, and in the midst of 
growing sentiment to expel radicals from the labor movement. Party mem¬ 
bers simply had more pressing problems to contend with. Even the black 
middle class refrained from criticizing local Communists for their support 
of the pact. On the other hand, the Nazi-Soviet Pact was acid to the already 
deteriorating relations between Communists and liberals, especially within 
the SCHW, where heightened suspicions gave way to bitter conflicts. For 
his rather mild defense of the Soviet Union’s actions, Joe Gelders was 
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accused of being a Communist, prompting several SCHW members to call 
for his immediate expulsion. Gelders denied the allegations, claiming only 
a perfunctory knowledge of Marxism and a soft spot in his heart for any 
defender of civil liberties. So adamant were his denials that during the 1940 
campaign for city commission, Gelders threatened to sue candidate W. B. 
Houseal for calling him a Communist. Lying about his Party affiliation was 
undoubtedly a painful experience for a man who had desired to be an open 
Communist from the moment he joined. But Gelders’s vilification within 
the Southern Conference—the movement he had helped bring into exis¬ 
tence—was far more devastating, particularly since the attacks had more to 
do with foreign policy than with the SCHW’s immediate goals. 35 

Despite efforts to keep the controversy a private matter, conflict over 
Soviet actions threatened to split the SCHW in half during its second 
meeting in Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 1940. For a brief but significant 
moment, the conference’s theme of “Democracy in the South” took a 
backseat to events in Russia and northern Europe. When a group of inter¬ 
ventionists led by journalist William T. Couch proposed a resolution con¬ 
demning the Soviet Union’s invasion of Finland, Gelders and a number of 
other Communists and liberal isolationists opposed it, setting in motion an 
unwanted debate on the floor. But Gelders’s protestations were to no avail; 
the resolution was adopted, 'fhough the resolution made no impact on 
American or European politics and the SCHW as a whole still opposed 
U.S. intervention, the controversy resulted in a few more resignations, 
increased suspicions, and an unavoidable political split within the Southern 
Conference. 36 

From a national and international perspective, the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
and Russia’s invasion of Finland represented the Democratic Front’s final 
epitaph. U.S. Communists abandoned most of their hard-earned liberal 
alliances, prepared new literature assailing Wall Street warmongers, and 
made plans for the “re-Bolshevization” of the Party. In Alabama, on the 
other hand, there were no liberal alliances to drop since a potent, racist 
strain of anti-Communism precluded any open relations between Southern 
liberals and Communists. In Alabama Joe Gelders was the Democratic 
Front, and he went no further than defending Soviet foreign policy. He did 
not give up on the Southern Conference, despite the animosity and name 
calling, nor did he or his comrades abandon the Party’s Southern program 
of expanding the franchise, fighting for black civil rights, and supporting 
the CIO. The SCHW did not give up on Gelders either; in 1939 he was 
elected executive secretary of its civil rights committee, through which he 
spearheaded a mass anti-poll-tax campaign. While developing the anti-poll- 
tax bill (H.R. 7534), arranging for its introduction by Congressman Lee 
Geyer, and building a case to challenge the tax’s constitutionality, Gelders 
proceeded with unusual dedication, sometimes without pay. (In 1941 the 
SCHW owed Gelders $1,470 in back salary!) Moreover, throughout the 
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1940s Communists held several important posts in the Alabama chapter of 
the SCHW—their presence not so much influencing Alabama liberal opin¬ 
ion as constituting a critical section of it. 37 

The potential for great achievement wax squandered, as Rob Hall had 
said, but the squandering had taken place long before Comintern directives 
invaded local politics. Although the South had made tremendous progress 
toward reducing outright antilabor and antiradical repression, the power of 
anti-Communism in its uniquely Southern form—and the residual racism 
accompanying it—created an invisible barrier between many like-minded 
individuals. When the Nazi-Soviet Pact entered Southern liberal politics, 
the somewhat awkward defense thrown up by Joe Gelders and friends just 
made the barrier more formidable. By 1940 the Central Committee an¬ 
nounced a change. Hoping to recapture the Third Period spirit without 
completely falling back into sectarianism. Communist leaders looked to 
“re-Bolshevize” the Party from top to bottom. A return to the old radical¬ 
ism, anchored by a strong antiwar platform, was intended to rebuild the 
Party’s tottering base of support. Alabama CP leadership tried to follow 
suit: in 1940 Rob Hall criticized the SCHW for not adopting an antiwar 
stance, placed labor at the center of the radical movement once again, and 
credited the black industrial proletariat for the “heightened militancy” of 
Southern civil rights struggles. 38 

But the experiment in Popular ftont politics did not die so easily. 
Beginning about 1939-40, a new wave of radicals entered the Alabama CP, 
resumed the coalition-style politics of their predecessors, and constructed 
an interracial movement of young people who shared the subversive belief 
that freedom, equality, and opportunity arts the inherent rights of all Ameri¬ 
cans, irrespective of race, class, or sex. 



PART III 

Back to the Trenches, 1939-1941 

Threatened and attacked, fingerprinted and mugged, jailed and 
held incommunicado—that is the story of three young south* 
erners and potentially of all those Southerners who are strug¬ 
gling against mob rule and lynch law in Dixie. 

.Marge Gelders, circular letter, August 23, 1940 

In this momentous period of world history, there is a binding 
solidarity existing between the youth of the South and all de¬ 
mocracy loving people. We have always been opposed to Fas¬ 
cism in whatever form it occurs. Hitlerism and its Aryan theo¬ 
ries of racial superiority gives comfort and courage to KKK-ism 
everywhere. . . . 

—Esther Cooper, quoted in Daily Worker, 

September 23, 1941 





eleven 

The March of Southern Youth! 


Side by side well wage our fight 
Equality for black and white 
On the way, everyday, making 
way for Socialism. . . . 

We’ll build a Stronger Party 
Hooray! Hooray! 

In Dixieland we’ll take our stand 
To fight like hell for our demands 
Hooray! Hooray! 

To make a People’s Dixie 
—“Dixie,” Birmingham CP song, 1938 


W ' bile the Nazi-Soviet Pact crushed most U.S. Com¬ 
munists’ hopes for a legitimate place in American 
politics, their comrades in Alabama emerged with renewed strength. The 
Democratic Front, as defined by the Central Committee, never had a 
chance in a region where liberals were themselves isolated, ridiculed, and 
red-baited, and the dream of building a left-wing bloc in the Democratic 
Party was pure folly in the solid South. The change wedded local leaders to 
working people once again; they now sought to reclaim the traditions upon 
which the Birmingham CP had been built almost a decade earlier. And they 
sought to create new ones. By discarding Popular Front liberalism for 
something more radical, the Party attracted a new cadre of activists who did 
more than just populate its dwindling ranks. This eclectic gathering of 
independent radicals, rebellious youth, Christian Socialists, black national¬ 
ists, and budding feminists shaped Birmingham Party politics and fash¬ 
ioned a new culture of opposition derived from militant interraciaiism, 
socialist values, and democratic principles. 

Of course, on paper at least, Birmingham Party leaders toed the new 
line handed down by the Central Committee. Timing against their New 
Deal allies, they resurrected plans for a Farmer-Labor party, placed their 
own candidates on the 1940 ballot, and advocated a policy of international 
peace and domestic reform. 1 But Joe Gelders, Rob Hall, and the younger 
cadre developed their own agenda for Birmingham's reconstituted radical 
movement. One of their first tasks was to replace the liberal newsmagazine 
New South with something more appropriate. Late in 1939 Joe Gelders 
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launched a new radical tabloid that appealed directly to Southern industrial 
workers and farmers. Whereas Communists across the country turned out 
convoluted theoretical tracts on Leninism, the crisis of capitalism, and the 
objective reasons for opposing war, Gelders wanted to reach a broad, 
working-class readership without mentioning Communism. After securing 
financial assistance from left-wing philanthropist Dan Gillmor, Gelders 
assembled an able editorial staff consisting of George Londa, a Communist 
from Newark, New Jersey, who had worked for the Birmingham Age- 
Herald and the Chattanooga News', Quentin P Gore, a former labor orga¬ 
nizer and experienced newspaperman who had worked for the Montgomery 
Advertiser, Birmingham Age-Herald, and Chattanooga News; and Ala- 
bama-bom Sam Hall, a former editor for the Anniston Star and one of the 
Party’s recent recruits. Staffed by three left-leaning veteran journalists and a 
handful of rank-and-file Communists responsible for circulation, the first 
issue of the Birmingham Southern News Almanac appeared on January 25, 
1940. 2 

The Southern News Almanac never revealed its relationship to the CP, 
devoting most of its columns to the Southern labor movement, antiwar 
activity, civil rights issues, and police brutality in the Birmingham area. In 
the spirit of the old Southern Worker it revived workers’ correspondence, 
though its editors were not nearly as selective or sectarian with what they 
chose to print. One early issue even published a lengthy letter by a Georgia 
woman praising the Klan for protecting women in her community from 
domestic violence. Moreover, Gelders’s new tabloid sharply contravened 
national Party dictates and carried religious columns promoting a Southern 
brand of the social gospel. Two Communist ministers, the Reverend Fred E. 
Maxey from Leeds, Alabama, and Georgia-born preacher Don West, con¬ 
tributed regular columns to the Southern News Almanac that explained war, 
racism, poverty, and capitalism in biblical terms. Calling his column “The 
Awakening Church,” Don West hoped other religious institutions would 
follow his lead and take a more activist stance. “[The Church] must become 
a fearless prophetic voice with the audacity to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord—the building of the Kingdom of Heaven on this earth, and 
now!” Fred Maxey’s “Pulpit in Print” frequently echoed West’s charges that 
the church had failed to live up to its historic role as advocate for the poor. 
Southern ministers, Maxey wrote, “have held out the promises of golden 
streets and large mansions in heaven as a reward for poverty and wretched¬ 
ness down here.” Thus through the pages of the Southern News Almanac, 
Maxey and West attempted to fuse Christianity and Marxism. In keeping 
with the writings and teachings of theologians Reinhold Niebuhr, Claude 
Williams, and several other proponents of the social gospel, Maxey and 
West regarded Jesus’ mission as inherently radical. The teachings of Christ 
constituted a revolutionary text for social change, a blueprint for transform¬ 
ing earth into heaven. But to realize God’s will required action: “Oppres- 
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sors, who draw their sustenance from the masses have had to be pulled 
down, and as the autocrats have come tumbling down the people rose.” 3 

While the radical implications of their sermons undoubtedly fright¬ 
ened many people, their attempts to articulate the Party’s antiwar position 
was sometimes incongruous with the overall message, leaving many read¬ 
ers suspicious. In one of West’s columns he condemned Britain for volun¬ 
teering to send troops So Finland but never once mentioned the USSR’s 
presence there. Maxey went so far as to reject any aid to the Finnish people: 
“We need not try to soothe our conscience by shedding tears over the 
starving in Europe. Neither can we make amends to man or God by sending 
money to feed the hungry over there, as worthy as this cause may be.” 
Although many readers agreed with the basic contention that war in Europe 
would not solve America’s social ills, such statements doubtlessly under¬ 
mined Maxey's and West’s credibility. 4 

Though still hindered by Soviet foreign policy and besieged by the 
Dies Committee, the Birmingham CP made considerable progress in the 
year following the Nazi-Soviet Pact. In She 1940 presidential election, for 
example, Earl Browder and Janies Ford polled an impressive 509 votes in 
Alabama (Socialist Norman Thomas received only 100 votes). The Party’s 
resurgence, however, cannot really be measured numerically; rather, the 
broader Communist-led radical movement experienced a sudden, definite 
surge of energy. Through two notable organizations, the LYS and SNYC, 
an idealistic group of black and white, largely well educated young people 
injected new life into the radical movement. Indeed, SNYC and the LYS, 
neither of which maintained an open relationship with the Party, literally 
became the radical movement in Birmingham. 

The LYS was an outgrowth of the Council of Young Southerners, an 
auxiliary of the SCHW founded in December 1938. Under the leadership of 
Birmingham attorney Helen Fuller and Arkansas activist Howard Lee, the 
council was conceived as an interracial, regionwide organization that would 
develop its own youth-oriented, New Deal agenda under the SCIIW’s 
tutelage. Its original program—a far cry from its future radicalism—pro¬ 
posed a federal youth administration combining the National Youth Admin¬ 
istration and the CCC, vocational programs for urban and rural youth, and 
long-tenn, low-interest federal loans for young Southern farmers. 5 

Only two Communists, Howard Lee of Arkansas and Ed Strong of 
Virginia (also the only black) served on the five-member executive board, 
and both kept their political affiliations to themselves. Nevertheless, the 
growing anti-Communist sentiment within the SCHW spilled into CYS 
affairs. In June 1939, Frank Graham made several queries into the Com¬ 
munists’ role in the CYS, to which Howard Lee vehemently denied any 
CP connection whatsoever. William McKee, himself very much opposed 
to Communism, seconded Lee’s response, calling the CYS “New Deal 
through and through.” Though several prominent SCHW members ex- 
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league of Young Southerners Top row, left to right : unidentified, Mike Ross, un¬ 
identified, James Dombrowski; bottom row, left to right, unidentified, Junius 
Scales, Malcolm "Tex" Dobbs, James E. Jackson, (courtesy Marge Frantz) 


pressed reservations about Lee’s politics, the CYS generally remained 
impervious to the red-baiting that had threatened its parent organization, in 
part because it maintained a separate, autonomous existence. The Southern 
Conference acted as sponsor on paper, but the CYS raised its own funds and 
opened its own national office in Nashville during the summer of 1939. 
Free to set its own agenda without SCHW interference, the CYS drifted 
further to the left. By the end of the year Howard Lee resigned his post as 
executive secretary to devote more time to the SCHW, leaving the reins to 
Malcolm Cotton Dobbs, a Communist minister who had joined the staff in 
early August. Nicknamed “Tex” for his native state, the twenty-three-year- 
old activist had already earned a Bachelor of Divinity degree from St. 
Lawrence University, studied at Union Theological Seminary, arid worked 
for the Student Christian Movement. About six months after Dobbs’s ap¬ 
pointment, CYS headquarters were moved from Nashville to Birmingham, 
the organization’s name was changed from Council to League of Young 
Southerners, and it affiliated with the American Youth Congress. 6 

These changes reflect a deliberate shift in strategy and an infusion of 
new leadership, both of which point to the growing influence of the CP 
Without the broad support needed to turn the council into a regionwide, 
interracial umbrella movement, the Young Southerners diverged from its 
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parent organization and developed a more activist-oriented, community- 
based program. Once in Birmingham, the LYS directed most of its energies 
to anti-poll-tax organizing, police brutality eases, civil liberties violations, 
and educational and cultural work. The league’s Birmingham membership, 
for the most part newly recruited Southern white Communists, shared much 
in common with Southern liberals but believed direct action should take 
precedence over mere discussion. One of the league’s early local leaders, 
an energetic Birmingham woman who became Malcolm Dobbs’s bride in 
1940, epitomized this new spirit of activism. A Communist since her days 
at Phillips High School where she had been recruited by Marge Geldcrs, 
Pauline Dobbs continued her studies at Birmingham-Southern College 
while she worked for the LYS and, much later, for the Alabama Committee 
for Human Welfare. Together, “Tex” and “Polly” Dobbs maintained high 
visibility as civil rights and labor activists throughout the 1940s. Another 
young white couple active in LYS affairs were Ordway and Mary Southard. 
The New York-born Ordway, the elder of the two, concerned himself 
mainly with Party work while Mary, a native of Alabama, devoted most of 
her time to youth activities in 1940—41, working for the LYS and serving as 
regional YCL director. Sidney Rittenberg, who was only nineteen when he 
took over Malcolm Dobbs’s position as LYS executive secretary in 1941, 
joined the Communist Party as a student at the University of North Caro¬ 
lina, Chapel Hill. The offspring of a prominent Southern Jewish family, 
Rittenberg was an intellectual at heart, having become a Marxist “by way of 
an academic course in Hegel's philosophy.” 7 

Not surprisingly, a leading light among young Birmingham radicals 
was a product of the Geldcrs household. Bom in 1922, Marge Gel decs was 
already a veteran of the Left by the time the LYS moved to Birmingham in 
1940; she joined the YCL in 1935 during her family’s brief residence in 
New York. A brilliant student at Phillips High School in Birmingham, she 
graduated in 1938 and, at sixteen, continued her intellectual and political 
endeavors at Radcliffe College in Massachusetts. During her two-year stay 
she worked with the League of Women Voters in Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts, and organized a delegation of Southern youth to attend the American 
Youth Congress in Wisconsin. Returning to Birmingham in 1940, she 
became active in She LYS and the SCHW and in 1941 married another 
young Communist, civil rights lawyer Laurent Frantz. 8 

The league settled into Birmingham with high hopes, most of which 
were never realized. A radical movement raised in an increasingly repres¬ 
sive atmosphere, it never developed into a mass movement, drawing at 
most a couple dozen dedicated members. Nor did it attract the kind of 
interracial following it had hoped for at its founding meeting in 1938. 
Instead, the LYS accepted a supportive role, acting in concert with the Party 
and with SNYC—another radical youth organization that, just a few 
months earlier, had established headquarters in Birmingham. 
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S NYC’s origins can be traced back to the National Negro Congress in 
1936. Its primary progenitors were NNC national youth chairman Ed 
Strong and James Ashford, a noted black YCL organizer in Harlem. While 
the Arkansas-born Ashford persuaded the youth council to focus on the 
South, much of the early planning can be credited to Strong. A Communist 
since the early 1930s, Strong was the son of a Baptist minister bom in 
Texarkana, Texas, and raised in Flint, Michigan. He attended the YMCA 
College in Chicago and became a youth leader at Mount Olivet Baptist 
Church—intending all along to follow in his father’s footsteps. But by the 
time he became active in the left-wing First International Negro Youth 
Conference in Chicago in 1933, he had drifted toward the Communist Party 
and abandoned his quest to become a man of the cloth. Instead, he pursued 
a graduate degree in political science at Howard University and devoted his 
life to activism. 9 

Strong’s plans for a Southern conference of black youth, scheduled to 
take place in November 1936, were postponed when he had to leave for 
Geneva that summer to attend the World Youth Congress. The task of 
organizing such a conference was then passed to James E. Jackson, Jr., a 
young pharmacy student pursuing an M.S. degree at Howard University. A 
native of Richmond, Virginia, bom in 1914 “into a cultured family in 
comfortable circumstances,” Jackson had bee cane a rebel at a very young 
age. lie fought racism and segregation in the Boy Scouts, joined the 
Communist Party at sixteen, and as a student organized Virginia Union 
University’s first Marxist club. With the help of Detroit labor organizer 
Christopher Columbus Alston, a dynamic black auto worker barely in his 
twenties, Jackson spent the summer planning the first Southern Negro 
Youth Congress. Meanwhile, Henry Winston, a twenty-five-year-old black 
Mississippi-born Communist who had been in the YCL since 1930, was 
sent on a Southern speaking tour in order to publicize the coming confer¬ 
ence. By the time Winston headed South, SNYC organizers had decided to 
hold the inaugural, two-day conference in Richmond, Virginia, on Febru¬ 
ary 13-14, 1937, to coincide with Frederick Douglass’s birthday. 10 

Over five hundred delegates representing thirteen states and an array 
of social, political, civic, religious, and fraternal organizations attended the 
Richmond meeting. Following two days of speeches and forums covering a 
range of issues, including voting rights, recreation, education, health, and 
fascism, the gathering elected to become a permanent organization and 
chose Richmond as its national headquarters. Though several Communists 
were elected to key positions in SNYC, its advisory committee consisted of 
distinguished individuals in the fields of politics and education, including 
Mary McLeod Bcthune, Charlotte Hawkins Brown, sociologist Charles 
Johnson, and Atlanta University president Rufus Clement. The delegates 
who volunteered to remain in Richmond to set up an office did not sit idle. 
Under the leadership of James Jackson and Chris Alston, SNYC activists 
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organized some five thousand tobacco workers under the auspices of the 
Tobacco Stemmers and Laborers Industrial Union. A successful SNYC-led 
sit-down strike in Richmond’s British American Tobacco Company resulted 
in wage increases ranging from 20 to 33 percent. 11 

SNYC’s second annual conference in Chattanooga the following year 
attracted nearly four hundred delegates, including international representa¬ 
tives from Ethiopia, India, and China. Once again the forum topics varied, 
ranging from marriage and home life to the CIO organizing drive, but the 
basic theme was the right to citizenship. Under the slogan “Freedom, 
Equality, Opportunity,” the conference focused on disfranchisement, prom¬ 
ised to wage an anti-poll-tax campaign, and supported interracial unity 
under the banner of the Democratic Front. Before the Chattanooga meeting 
came to a close, delegates Hosea Hudson, Henry O. Mayfield, and Bir¬ 
mingham World managing editor H. D. Coke persuaded the conferees to 
meet in Birmingham the following year. 12 

The decision to hold SNYC’s 1939 conference in the Magic City could 
not have been more timely. By the time SNYC executive secretary Ed 
Strong arrived in Birmingham to set up temporary headquarters, the Right 
to Vote Club was well underway, the CIO in Jefferson County had initiated 
voter registration drives, and the SCHW had just held its inaugural meet¬ 
ing. Strong not only participated in the SCHW conference but helped 
launch the CYS in December 1938. He was especially buoyed by the local 
support he received for SNYC’s third annual conference, scheduled for the 
end of April. Organized labor, traditional black leadership, youth, and 
adults alike greeted SNYC with open arms and offered crucial support. 
Several prominent black leaders served on the arrangements committee, 
including NAACP secretary Charles McPherson, businessman A. G. Gas¬ 
ton, Bishop B. G. Shaw, Oscar Adams, and conservative editor Robert 
Durr. The only Communist other than Strong to appear on the committee’s 
letterhead was veteran Birmingham activist Cornelia Foreman. 13 

The Birmingham meeting was the largest to date, attracting 650 dele¬ 
gates from across the region, most of whom represented the host state. 
Delegations from local high schools and Alabama’s black colleges were 
joined by rural and working-class youth, labor organizers, teachers, social 
workers, and sympathetic whites. The common themes of citizenship and 
equal opportunity were repeated throughout the proceedings, but special 
emphasis was placed on black culture. The first day began with four 
Birmingham choral groups performing “songs of the Negro people, the 
traditional spirituals, and worksongs, and arrangements of contemporary 
Negro composers.” The works of gifted black visual artists were displayed 
in a SNYC-sponsored art exhibit; the Dillard University Players Guild 
performed three one-act plays by black playwright Randolph Edmonds; and 
to top it all off, philosopher and literary critic Alain Locke addressed the 
gathering on the importance of cultural heritage. 14 
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Local delegates and leaders came away from the conference feeling as 
Ed Strong did when he first arrived in Birmingham—that the city was ripe 
for a revolution of black youth. In the eyes of most Youth Congress leaders, 
Birmingham was indeed, as one delegate put it, “the cradle of a reviving 
faith in the Negro people’s destiny in the South.” And given the dearth of 
existing black youth organizations in Alabama, SNYC must have been 
looked upon as a savior. Between 1938 and 1939, the only active NAACP 
youth councils could be found at Talladega College and in Mobile, and 
these chapters were surprisingly small. Before SNYC, many young blacks 
turned to Communist-led organizations such as the Right to Vote Club or 
the Workers Alliance. As sociologist Charles S. Johnson noted in his study 
of segregation patterns in Birmingham in the late 1930s, young blacks 
seemed prone “to utilize the willingness of the radical white groups who are 
there to lend aid in the fight for equal rights.” 15 

Thus few were surprised when SNYC officers moved their headquar¬ 
ters to Birmingham, a decision reinforced by newly elected national lead¬ 
ers. Delegates elected Herman Long, a native of Birmingham and teacher 
at Miles Memorial College, to serve as chairman; Ed Strong, who now 
made Birmingham his permanent residence, was reelected executive secre¬ 
tary; and Thelma Dale was the top choice for vice-chairperson. Although 
Dale was then studying sociology at Howard University, her unck was 
one of Alabama’s leading educators, Tbskegee Institute president E D. 
Patterson. 16 

The Youth Congress set up its Birmingham office only a few months 
before the LYS arrived from Nashville. That both SNYC and the LYS 
established headquarters in Birmingham almost simultaneously was not 
entirely coincidence; Southern Party leaders strongly encouraged the move. 
In the aftermath of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and the collapse of the Democratic 
Front, Birmingham seemed to be the Party’s last hope in the South, at least 
from the purview of 1940. It was the one Southern city that had everything: 
a hardy industrial labor movement, a potential black civil rights movement, 
and a small but increasingly radical intelligentsia. At the heart of all three 
potential sources of opposition were young people. Most SNYC and LYS 
activists shared a common democratic socialist vision, espoused a militant 
interracial ism, and pledged full support for the CIO organizing campaign 
and a civil rights agenda. And those who quietly maintained Communist 
Party membership shared even deeper political and cultural ties to the 
international movement to create a new world. 

Yet there were very stark differences between SNYC and LYS activ¬ 
ists, especially in regard to their respective backgrounds and motives. 
White radicals, drawn primarily from privileged surroundings, joined the 
LYS or the Party in order to challenge their own racial and class status, to 
buck the system that promoted and maintained inequality. Most were ideal¬ 
ists and iconoclasts in the purest sense of the word. Others, such as Marge 
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Gelders, could be characterized as an early crop of “red diaper babies.” In 
this category one might include Gerald Harris, Jr., the son of radical 
organizer and AFU president Gerald Harris, Sr. At seventeen the younger 
Harris was a leader in the LYS, became active in the American Youth 
Congress, and consequently joined the CP. 17 

On the other hand, the denial of opportunities and the paradox of 
racism in a democratic society motivated most SNYC activists. Black urban 
youth, in particular, entered the late 1930s with rising expectations fueled 
by the New Deal’s rhetoric of equal opportunity and a slightly better chance 
to pursue higher education. Some Birmingham blacks optimistically turned 
to New Deal agencies such as the National Youth Administration, which 
claimed to offer training programs, recreational facilities, and an array of 
opportunities for struggling young people. But few blacks even saw the 
inside of a youth administration office, and those who did participate were 
placed in menial or domestic labor programs. In 1937, 147 of 200 women 
in Alabama’s youth administration domestic training program were black, 
while only 38 black women of 401 participants were enrolled in the clerical 
program. It is probably not a coincidence, then, that a sharp rise in black 
juvenile delinquency in Birmingham occurred in the mid- to late 1930s. 18 

Once SNYC opened a Birmingham office, a number of talented indi¬ 
viduals, many of whom were well-educated young women, were quick to 
volunteer their skills. Ethel Lee Goodman, who eventually became the 
director of SN YC’s rural committees, had been somewhat of a restless spirit 
since her high school days in East Birmingham. As early as 1937 she 
complained to national NAACP youth director Juanita Jackson that “the 
work of the Jr NAACP here is not what it should be,” and Goodman 
expressed plans to revitalize Birmingham’s defunct youth councils. “I have 
contacted a number of leading negro boys and girls and they are very 
anxious to help promote the growth of the organization here in the south.” 
Nothing came of her plan, however, and so she turned to other activities, 
such as organizing WPA workers in tiie Workers Alliance. Less than six 
months later Goodman not only joined the CP but was a delegate to the 
Party Builders’ Congress in New York in February 1938. 19 

Sallye Davis, a recent graduate of Miles Memorial College, was an¬ 
other vital link in SNYC’s chain of black female leaders. Born and raised in 
Talladega County, Alabama, Davis moved to Birmingham in 1931 to con¬ 
tinue her high school education, and in 1935 she won a scholarship to Miles 
College. She first found out about SNYC during Ed Strong’s visit to 
campus and soon became close friends with SNYC chairman Herman Long 
and his wife Henrietta. Although Davis’s teaching obligations limited her 
participation in SNYC during its first year in Birmingham, by the early 
1940s she emerged as one of its key local leaders. Though she apparently 
never joined her many friends in the Communist Party, her daughter Angela 
Davis was destined to become perhaps the most celebrated African-Ameri- 
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Ink drawing of Ethel Lee Goodman, part of a series depicting delegates to the 
Party Builders' Congress of March 1938 (Daily Worker) 


can in CPUSA history and a veritable icon in black communities across the 
nation. 20 

SNYC’s most important and visible female leaders in 1940 were new¬ 
comers to Alabama. Ed Strong’s wife and comrade, Augusta Jackson, was 
born and raised in Brooklyn, New York, a generation removed from her 
parents’ home state of Georgia. A precocious student, Jackson graduated 
from Brooklyn College with honors and later earned an M, A, degree from 
Atlanta University. Shortly after joining her husband in Birmingham some 
time in 1939, Jackson plunged into organizational work, contributing arti¬ 
cles to the Crisis, actively promoting congress events, eventually editing 
SNYC’s newspaper, and all the while teaching at Miles College. 21 

Esther Cooper joined the staff during the summer of 1940 to serve as 
office director and administrative secretary. Bom in Arlington, Virginia, in 
1917, Cooper was the daughter of a school teacher (also a leading voice in 
the local NAACP) and a U.S. Army officer with an impeccable record of 
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military service. Educated in Washington, D.C., public schools, she en¬ 
rolled in Oberlin College in 1934. By her sophomore year. Cooper had been 
drawn to several political organizations, including the Fellowship of Rec¬ 
onciliation and the American Students Union. She attended a few YCL 
gatherings where she spent most of her time engaged in debate, defending 
pacifism over the Party’s current brand of antifascist politics. But the 
Spanish Civil War, to a large degree, changed all that: soon she became an 
avid supporter of the republic’s battle against Franco. 

Graduating in 1938, Cooper continued her studies at Fisk—at the 
behest of distinguished social scientist Charles S. Johnson—to pursue an 
M.A. degree in sociology. There she met a small coterie of Communist 
professors, mostly white, who brought her into their inner circle. One in 
particular invited her into “a little ‘Anne Frank’-type room at the back of his 
house where he lifted up the curtains and it was just full of books by Marx, 
Lenin, (and} the Communist International.” As her relationship with radical 
faculty grew, so did her interest in Communism: before leaving Fisk she 
joined the Communist Party. Meanwhile, she remained active in student 
politics, joining the Student Christian Association and attending SNYC’s 
historic Birmingham conference in 1939. By die time Cooper graduated in 
1940, she was highly regarded for her scholarly as well as political endeav¬ 
ors. Her master’s thesis on domestic workers and unions captured the 
attention of renowned sociologist Robert Park, who offered her a scholar¬ 
ship to pursue a Ph.D. under his direction at the University of Chicago. At 
the same time, Ed Strong and James Jackson asked her to run the new 
Birmingham office. Choosing the latter, Cooper moved to Birmingham in 
July 1940 and bid farewell to a promising academic career. Her reasons for 
accepting SNYC’s offer were primarily political, but there were personal 
considerations as well. James Jackson, whom she had met at Fisk while he 
was conducting research for Gunnar Myrdai’s study of African-Americans, 
had moved to Birmingham as SNYC’s educational director. Although both 
Jackson and Cooper were romantically involved with other people when 
they met, the two corresponded, fell in love, and consequently married in 
1941 —six days after May Day. 22 

In the rural areas, even more than in Birmingham itself, women 
seemed to be at the center of SNYC activities. When Ethel Lee Goodman 
assumed leadership of SNYC’s Alabama Rural Committees in December 
1940, she tapped a tradition of women’s collective organization that had 
once thrived in the SCU. It was no coincidence, therefore, that the 
Tallapoosa County Youth Council was the largest rural committee and that 
its local leader, Dadeville resident Mary Jane Gray, was related to SCU 
pioneers Ralph, Tommy, and Eula Gray. By April 1941, Goodman had 
organized live rural councils in Tallapoosa and Elmore counties, many of 
which were led by young women. Indeed, rural committee members de¬ 
voted most of their time to quilting and soliciting used books and magazines 
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to stock local schools, the latter reflecting black women’s concern for 
improving the lives of their children—a concern that had driven many 
women to join the SCU. The quilting project, conceived as a fund raiser, 
was also an age-old social activity crucial to building and maintaining 
women’s community networks. 23 

Because women figured prominently in SNYC as well as the LYS, 
their concerns and grievances carried over into the Birmingham CP. This 
younger female cadre were far more sensitive to sexism and, for the first 
time in the Birmingham Party’s history, raised the “Woman Question” 
directly and unambiguously. Men were charged with male chauvinism for 
making blatantly sexist remarks, pursuing extramarital affairs (“woman¬ 
izing” as it was called), denying women responsible positions, and most 
commonly, for not involving their wives in political work. Some women 
occasionally used circumstances not directly related to women’s oppression 
to subtly raise issue with sexism in American (specifically Southern) so¬ 
ciety. In an appeal for funds following the arrest of local activists, Marge 
Gelders added, “I, too, was arrested but ‘Southern chivalry’ caused our 
local Gestapo to set me free while the others were thrown in jail cells.” 
Partly in response to women’s grievances, black and white women in the 
early 1940s were nudged into leadership positions, not just in the Party but 
in SNYC and the LYS as well. Nonetheless, the younger radicals’ antisexist 
campaign was in many ways far in advance of its time and thus faced 
indomitable opposition from male activists who strongly believed political 
struggle was a man’s job. Moreover, many working-class wives of activists 
looked upon female Communists and SNYC leaders with suspicion, par¬ 
ticularly since most were not only well educated and articulate but young 
and very attractive. “When I would call their house,” Esther Cooper Jack- 
son remembers, “I would always invite both the husband and wife to a 
meeting. But many of the women had been kept so backward that they 
[thought] 1 must have been in it because 1 was interested in their husbands.” 
Indeed, some outsiders, such as NAACP leader W. C. Patton, believed the 
Party “hired some good looking girls to work for them” as part of a larger 
plot to charm black male leaders into supporting their agenda. He adds, 
“They could sell you if you listened to their talk.” 24 

While equally vocal in their opposition to intra-Party sexism, black 
women in leadership positions directed most of their attention to racism, as 
did almost everyone else In the movement, mainly because the problems of 
police brutality, disfranchisement, and discrimination were so overwhelm¬ 
ing. It should also be noted, however, that some black Communist couples, 
particularly Ed Strong and Augusta Jackson, and Esther Cooper and James 
Jackson, strove to eradicate sexism in their personal and political lives. 
Both Ed and James pushed their wives into the realm of public speaking and 
away from mimeograph machines, and at home they shared the duties of 
housework and child rearing. And to the chagrin of their more traditional 
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comrades, Esther Cooper and Augusta Jackson retained their maiden names 
for several years after marriage. The men’s behavior, Esther Cooper Jack- 
son remembers, was largely motivated by Marxism. “They actually thought 
[that] to be a good Communist you struggled on the woman question.” 25 

Together, SN YC and the LYS enveloped Birmingham Party life with a 
unique “movement culture" that shared much in common with the civil 
rights movement two decades later. Despite racial, class, and cultural 
differences, leaders of both organizations consciously strove to live by 
their own vision of a multiracial, socialist society. Certainly segregation 
continued to be a fact of life, but young Communists managed to develop 
“close, comradely working relations between blacks and whites." “We were 
hemmed in and hung up by the segregation system,” recalls Marge Frantz, 
“but we did have social relations on an individual level, and they were very 
close.” Indeed, both SNYC and LYS members risked arrest and possible 
beatings in order to meet together in a social setting. A popular spot was a 
small coffee shop located in the Negro Masonic Temple. And while social 
ostracism was usually the price young whites paid, the loss of friends was, 
to a large degree, compensated for by the movement’s subculture and the 
interracial community of activists with whom they interacted and, in many 
cases, whom they loved dearly. 26 

The presence of SNYC’s educated, highly respected cadre of black 
leaders sensitized the Birmingham CP to incidents of intra-Party racism that 
many Southern-bom black Communists generally ignored. “There were 
complaints from time to time,” Laurent Frantz recalls of this period. 
“Sometimes there was the feeling that we weren’t doing as much as we 
could [for blacks].” This new sensitivity even led to a few trial-like sessions 
at which some white Communists admitted to “unconscious white chauvin¬ 
ism.” Nevertheless, even the more militant black Party leaders showed 
greater tolerance for intra-Party racism in the South than they would have 
in the North. “Our standards on that scorn were lower because there was 
more realism,” James Jackson recalls. “[Blacks] understood what the traf¬ 
fic would bear within reason. They didn’t expect miracles from white 
Communists.” 27 

Blacks involved in SNYC—-Communists and non-Communists 
alike—articulated through culture a complex radical consciousness that 
simultaneously advocated interracial unity and black nationalism. SNYC’s 
founders not only recognized a unique black cultural heritage but set upon 
the task of promoting “a conscious art, rooted in the lives, the struggles, 
and aspirations of the vast numljers of our race.” In addition to sponsoring 
art exhibits and musical performances by black artists, congress leaders 
placed special emphasis on theater as a means of reaching large numbers of 
people with their message. Pemell Collins, SNYC’s director of culture, and 
playwright Thomas Richardson helped found the People’s Theater in Rich¬ 
mond and New Orleans. Although a full-scale People’s Theater never 
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developed in Birmingham, SNYC activists there directed and performed 
several plays and skits dealing with the poll tax, democracy, strike break¬ 
ing, black history, and Southern black working-class life in general. Since 
most Birmingham theaters forbade black productions or were too expensive 
to rent, most performances were held in churches, community centers, and 
local mining camps. The Youth Congress also brought theater to rural 
Alabama in the form of the Caravan Puppeteers, a traveling puppet show 
launched during the summer of 1940 that performed short but potent skits 
dealing with suffrage, racial equality, citizenship, and the sharecropping 
system. 28 

Like the Liberator and Southern Worker before it, SNYC’s short-lived 
monthly. Cavalcade: The March of Southern Negro Youth became a forum 
for creative expression. Founded early in 1941 under the editorship of 
Augusta Jackson, Cavalcade offered local and national news, political 
commentary, cultural criticism, and poetry. Because Cavalcade published a 
wide range of authors, from accomplished poets to young activists who 
dabbled in verse, much of the work is uneven in quality. Nonetheless, these 
poems provide a small window into the complex consciousness of SNYC 
members, reflecting not only the writers’ thoughts on democracy and rac¬ 
ism but the editors’ choice of political messages. 29 

The central theme of all political verse in Cavalcade was America’s 
inability to live up to its democratic creed. A poem titled “God Bless the 
Negro Race” by Esther Mae Howard and James Bolden, two working-class 
youth living in the small mining town of Belle Ellen, Alabama, could not 
have been more explicit in its claim that democracy was a God-given right. 
Composed of simple, somewhat cliched phrases, Howard and Bolden’s 
poem could have been used as SNYC’s credo: 

God Bless the Negro Race 
With all the honor due 
Give us a just opportunity 
To share in this democratic liberty. 

God Bless the Negro race 
With the right to vote. 

“All men are created equal.” 

All men have a load to tote. 

God Bless the Negro Race 
Like other races wc know. 

We are tired of being barred from 
freedom 

Help us fight our foe! 30 
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Waring Cuney was perhaps SNYC’s most prolific and popular literary' 
figure, though hardly the neophyte one might associate with a youth- 
oriented movement. An established poet and musician, a graduate of Lin¬ 
coln University, and an original Caravan Puppeteer, Cuney was entering his 
forties when Cavalcade was launched. Like his friend and fellow Lincoln 
man Langston Hughes, Cuney displayed a deep affection for the blues. His 
“Organize Blues” spoke directly to the life and toils of Birmingham’s 
industrial labor force: 


Tell you one thing 
Will make you mad . . , 

When the company store 
Says your credit’s bad. 

Going to the meeting 
Hear what I say . . . 

Poor folks got to 
Organize the blues away. 31 

Many of Cimey’s Cavalcade pieces carried a strong antiwar message. 
“Uncle Sam Says,” another Hughes-style blues, suggests the futility of 
fighting a war for democracy when the U.S. had yet to live up to its ideals— 
a common theme in black antiwar resistance since the American Revolu¬ 
tion. Nonetheless, the nationalist implications of this poem are balanced by 
an allusion to interracial unity and class struggle: 

Aeroplanes fly across 
Land and sea. 

Everybody flies them 
But a black man like me. 

Uncle Sam says. 

Your place is on the ground. 

When I fly my aeroplanes 

Don’t want no Negroes around. . . . 

Uncle Sam says 

Two camps for black and white. 

But when trouble starts 

We’ll all be in the same big fight. . . . 32 

Likewise, the work of New Orleans poet and SNYC activist Eugene B. 
Williams embodied both blues form and antiwar content. In “Drafted 
Blues,” Williams speaks through the voice of a black woman who has lost 
her fiance to military conscription. While the poem’s central figure “got to 
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be a soldier, fight for / democracy,” the irony is that he could not make a 
decent enough living in his own democratic country to marry the woman he 
left behind. 33 

Like Cuney, Eugene Williams appears to have taken his inspiration 
from Langston Hughes. His “New Songs from Dixie,” published in 1941, is 
reminiscent of Hughes’s “A New Song,” published nearly a decade earlier: 

Deep in the heart of Dixie, 

New songs are in the air— 

Not songs of supplication. 

Not songs of dark despair. 

But songs of We Want Justice 
For white and black alike, 

With melodies unending 
Until that note we strike. 34 

Certainly Hughes’s early focus on class struggle and social revolution is 
absent from “New Songs from Dixie,” but the single theme that runs 
through both Williams’s and Cuney’s work is the unfulfilled promise of 
democracy. Moreover, lines such as “For white and black alike” stand in 
sharp contras! to the various stanza’s that articulate growing racial militancy 
among black youth during the war. The subtext of Williams’s racial politics 
is much clearer in his moving poem titled “The Christening,” in which he 
implies that racism constitutes the ultimate contradiction in American de¬ 
mocracy. The words are those of a black minister who, while christening a 
black boy named “John Charles Tenth Man Thomas,” reveals to the child 
the harsh realities of life in the U.S.: 

When you are old enough to walk 
and talk. 

Be sure you “stay in your own 
back yard,” 

For your nut-brown skin and 
kinky hair 

Are poison in the sights of Nine 
Tenth Men. 

And when you’ve grown old 
enough to go to school 

To learn to read and write and 
understand 

The doctrines of dem<xracy. 

Let not your desires for the select 
fruits of the tree 
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Of liberty lead you into places 
where 

Those fruits are divided among 
She Nine Tenths 
People of this glorious land. 
Amen! 35 


In order to change the world, SNYC activists maintained, the struggle 
must be interracial in composition and militant in character—a striking 
dictum for a black organization in the late 1930s and early 1940s. Caval¬ 
cade editor Augusta Jackson made this point crystal clear in a long poem 
entitled “The People to Lincoln, Douglass”: 

Up from the people. 

Poor white and black, slave alike. 

Homy-handed from the frontier 
and farm • • • 

Fred Douglass, in Maryland, you 
endured the cut of the slavers’ 
lash ’till blood flowed 
But Abe, you felt it, too, up there 
in Illinois. . . . 

Ironically, Jackson’s allusions to the similarities between poor whites and 
blacks, as well as to the forms of oppression unique to the black experience, 
hearken back to She CP in the early 1930s. The entire poem subtly suggests 
a future, interracial, working-class movement that would incorporate some 
form of black self-determination. In other words, Jackson reiterates an old 
political vision (which in both cases ignores women) without using the 
Party’s characteristic convoluted language: 

We are free now—-all the people 
of America—black and white 
and Indians 

Free from slavery—yes. 

Free from land, too, 

And bread, and power to rule ourselves, 

Free from happiness and leisure. 

Abe Lincoln clench your fists once 
more, straighten your back, 
and take the hand of Fred 
Douglass, the ex-slave, 
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And turn to the people— 

We are ready, again, Abe Lincoln. 

We, the people will drive out the 
slavemaster. . . . 36 

The literary expressions of SNYC activists and supporters, therefore, 
advocated a politics of inclusion and self-determination—a vision of 
interracial democracy combined with black militancy, economic fairness 
without explicit references to socialism, and an uncompromising antiseg¬ 
regationist discourse inextricably linked to a celebration of the African- 
American heritage. Yet these cultural forms and the unique social life that 
developed within SNYC and the LYS did not develop in a vacuum. Chi the 
contrary, the evolution of a youth-based, radical movement culture was 
shaped by their political experiences in the Magic City. The period between 
] 940 and 1941 might even be seen as a preface to the explosive civil rights 
battles that erupted in the streets of Birmingham twenty-two years later. 

Y ’outh Congress officers had barely settled into their new headquarters 
at the Negro Masonic Temple when, in April 1940, they had to rush off 
to New Orleans for the Fourth All-Southern Negro Youth Conference. The 
New Orleans meeting fell short of capturing the feeling of unity and 
nonsectarianism characteristic of earlier gatherings, mainly because the 
issue of Communist participation became a central subject of debate for the 
first time in SNYC’s history. As with the SCIiW and other contemporary 
liberal movements, the Dies Committee and the Nazi-Soviet Pact began to 
take their toll on the Youth Congress’s internal political life. SNYC’s adult 
advisors, in particular, tried to pass resolutions restricting Communist par¬ 
ticipation, and some even called for the expulsion of suspected Party 
members. Although most rank-and-file delegates defended the right of all 
youth, regardless of their political affiliations, to join SNYC, the ensuing 
debate and rising anti-Communist sentiment did lead to a small exodus of 
members and advisors. 37 

More significantly, the New Orleans conference adopted a regional 
strategy for a mass voter registration and anti-poll-tax drive. Although the 
right to vote had been one of its slogans since 1937, SNYC’s program of 
action outlined that spring set members in motion, especially in Birming¬ 
ham where the new political landscape was ideal for such a campaign. The 
LYS had just arrived and was anxious to begin its own anti-poll-tax work; 
the Alabama CIO had stepped lip voter registration activities; and the CP’s 
longstanding foe, the NAACP, had launched a community-based suffrage 
campaign in Birmingham earlier that year. The NAACP’s support for an 
antilynching bill, decent housing, integration in the armed forces, and 
higher wages for black workers, as well as the right to vote, made its 
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program uncomfortably similar to SNYC’s and the Communist Party’s. 
Indeed, the Birmingham NAACP had developed such a radical reputation 
that it began to lose some of its black middle-class membership. Early in 
1940, national NAACP representative Frederick Morrow reported that the 
Birmingham branch had “disintegrated pretty badly,” to the point where it 
had to rebuild again “cold from scratch.” “It does take courage,” Morrow 
explained to Walter White, “even here in Birmingham, and a great deal 
more in the little towns in the country. With the anti-lynching bill hot at the 
moment, a man who parades around town with a button on his lapel has got 
guts.” 38 

Following the decisions of the New Orleans meeting, SNYC set out 
that summer to build a mass suffrage campaign, essentially taking up where 
the (now defunct) Right to Vote Club had left off. In June 1940, SNYC 
launched its campaign with a mass Right to Vote rally at Birmingham’s 
Sixth Avenue Baptist Church. The audience of several hundred, most of 
whom were black, listened to speeches by local NAACP leaders, CIO 
organizers, educators, and SNYC activists suggesting ways to proceed. The 
congress’s basic demands included the elimination of the poll tax, of white 
primaries, and of various literacy requirements, and complete protection 
from physical violence and other forms of intimidation blacks had to endure 
at polling booths. 39 

Over the next few weeks a series of smaller community meetings were 
held in Bessemer, Ensley, and Pratt City to mobilize support for SNYC and 
publicize the Geyer anti-poll-tax bill. Ed Strong and James Jackson re¬ 
sumed the Right to Vote Club’s educational function by instituting work¬ 
shops designed to prepare black residents for the vagaries of registration. 
Workshop participants learned precisely what their rights were with respect 
to the poll tax, property qualifications, and voter registration for veterans. 
Congress organizers also tried to reach workers in the TCI-owned mines, 
hut company police posed a formidable barrier. At the Hamilton Slope 
mine, for example, police arrested James Jackson and Esther Cooper for 
distributing anti-poll-tax literature to miners. 40 

1b highlight the summer campaign, the SNYC Right to Vote Commit¬ 
tee held an election day demonstration on November 5. In pouring rain 
dozens of black youth and a handful of white LYS members marched 
through downtown Birmingham with placards that read: “Vote the Ameri¬ 
can Way, Vote to Unchain the Ballot”; “Let Us Vote, We arc Americans 
Too”; and “Poll Tax Denies Democracy.” Hundreds of “Abolish the Poll 
Tax” buttons were distributed and SNYC literature littered the area. The 
determined marchers, a large number of whom were female, reminded a 
few onlookers of that fateful day in 1926 when Indiana Little led nearly one 
thousand black women to the Jefferson County courthouse steps to demand 
the right to vote. One passerby, an elderly woman, took special pride in the 
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march though she did not participate. “We won’t win the right to vote by 
sitting behind closed doors talking about it,” she remarked. “These young 
people will bring a new day.” 41 

In March 1941, in an effort to re-create what a “new day” might look 
like, SNYC and the LYS organized the first Alabama Youth Legislature. 
About 150 delegates assembled in Ensley’s CIO Hall to draft and adopt 
mock bills that would “answer the needs of Alabama’s Negro citizens, her 
poverty stricken youth in the cities and on the farm; her jobless school 
graduates; her voteless hundreds of thousands.” The Alabama Youth Legis¬ 
lature hoped to set an example for the official state legislature by passing an 
array of labor, antiwar, civil liberties, and voting rights bills, and by re¬ 
allocating imaginary defense funds to benefit the poor. 42 

JVo months later, SNYC, the SCHW, and the LYS declared May 11 - 
17 “Abolish the Poll Tax Week,” and planned nearly a full month of demon¬ 
strations, forums, and related programs to mobilize support for the Geyer 
anti-poll-tax bill. To coincide with the week’s activities, the Communist 
Party held a conference in Birmingham on youth work in the South, attract¬ 
ing CP organizers from across the region. The events culminated in a joint 
Anti-Poll Tax and Right to Vote Conference sponsored by several organiza¬ 
tions, including SNYC, the LYS, the SCHW, the Birmingham CIO Indus¬ 
trial Council, the AFU, the Birmingham World, and the black Elks and 
Masons. Assembling in Birmingham’s First Congregational Church, the 
conferees listened to Joe Gelders, Ed Strong, Esther Cooper, William 
Mitch, the Reverend Fred Maxey, Laurent Frantz, and Mine Mill organizer 
Reid Robinson discuss, among other things, the role poll taxes play in 
disfranchising poor white and black voters in the South. 43 

Like the Communist-led Right to Vote Club, SNYC’s anti-poll-tax 
drive drew opposition from a variety of black organizations, including the 
Birmingham Negro Teachers’ Association and the Alabama State Teachers’ 
Association. But the campaign won far more friends than enemies, achiev¬ 
ing a level of popular support from Birmingham’s black community that 
had been beyond the reach of the Right to Vote Club. Along with the LYS, 
the SCHW, and several Birmingham Communists, SNYC helped create the 
Jefferson County Committee Against the Poll Tax, which waged a pro¬ 
tracted local campaign during World War II. Indeed, until its demise in 
1949, the Youth Congress directed most of its resources to winning the 
ballot for black people in the South. 44 

The LYS and SNYC continued the civil liberties work started by the 
SCPR. which had ceased to exist after Joe Gelders assumed leadership of 
SCHW’s civil rights committee. Young Birmingham radicals really had no 
choice. As the Dies Committee hearings and anti-Soviet sentiment fanned 
the flames of America’s little Red Scare, the LYS and the CR in particular, 
became prime targets of a renewed antiradical crusade. Throughout the 
spring and summer of 1940 the Birmingham police department’s newly 
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appointed “chief of un-American detail,” Ollie F. Osborne, liberally in¬ 
voked section 4902 of the criminal code to arrest suspected radicals. The 
ordinance authorized police to arrest without warrant “any person found 
under suspicious circumstances who fails to give a satisfactory account of 
himself” and to detain suspects for up to seventy-two hours without charge, 
thus allowing ample time to interrogate or intimidate radicals without 
having to file formal charges. In April 1940 Laurent Frantz was arrested 
and held incommunicado for forty-eight hours under section 4902. That 
Frantz was served a summons to testify before the Dies Committee in 
Washington, D.C., during his two-day detention was no coincidence. A 
few weeks later, police raided the Communist-run Modem Bookshop and 
arrested Mary Southard (who had taken over the proprietorship from Jane 
Speed) and two customers who had been perusing the shelves. The custom¬ 
ers were eventually released, but Southard was detained for several hours 
under section 4902 without being charged. By mid-summer Osborne’s unit 
had stepped up its activities considerably. Several suspected Communists 
were caught in the un-American detail’s dragnet, including AFU vice- 
president Gerald Harris, Sr., who was arrested and detained for nine hours 
without charge. 45 

It was 1934 all over again. The LYS and Joe Gelders, then secretary of 
the civil rights committee of the SCHW, campaigned for the repeal of 
section 4902 and distributed mimeographed handbills denouncing the re¬ 
cent arrests. Over the backdrop of an artist’s rendering of Eugene “Bull” 
Connor holding a long red whip in his right hand, the handbill described the 
repressive atmosphere and vowed to challenge the ordinance’s constitution¬ 
ality in court. Law enforcement officials’ liberal use of section 4902 was 
likened to fascism: “This is the kind of power that Hitler’s secret police has 
in Germany.” For distributing this “inflammatory” leaflet, Birmingham 
police arrested Malcolm Dobbs and Joe and Marge Gelders. Upon their 
release, Dobbs and Joe Gelders appeared before a regular meeting of the 
Birmingham City Commission and continued to compare the Birmingham 
ordinance with current practices in Nazi Germany. The repeal of section 
4902, they argued, was mandatory for the preservation of democracy. In an 
impassioned address, the Reverend Dobbs announced it was “time for us to 
devote a real part of our attention to rooting out the enemies of democracy 
in our midst—to root them out and to remove the unconstitutional and 
undemocratic laws which permit them to jail people as Hitler jails the 
defenders of democracy in Nazi Germany.” 46 

Their pleas before the city commission fell upon deaf ears, however. 
As Joe Gelders put it, “The atmosphere of the meeting could hardly be 
exaggerated. There was a genuine lynch spirit.” Gelders and the LYS then 
tried to fight the ordinance in court; but in every case police released the 
suspect before habeas corpus proceedings could be filed, and since the 
detainees could not be prosecuted on the basis of section 4902 alone, it was 
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impossible to test the ordinance in a court of law. But more importantly, the 
Communists and the LYS fought alone. Birmingham liberals were either 
silent or completely in agreement with the use of police power to arrest and 
detain radicals. Indeed, while Birmingham radicals fought in vain to repeal 
section 4902, an Alabama statute was adopted that same year that outlawed 
any “Hag, insignia, emblem or device” of any organization or nation “an¬ 
tagonistic to the constitution and laws of the United States, or to those of 
the State of Alabama.” 47 

SNYC also found itself in the thick of civil liberties issues. It was 
looked upon by ordinary blacks as an alternative NAACR a legal defense 
organization in the same tradition as the old 1LD. Complaints of police 
brutality, illegal arrests, and assorted episodes of courtroom injustice were 
frequently brought to SNYC’s Birmingham office or passed on to local 
organizers in the vicinity, Although SNYC lacked the financial resources 
needed to take legal recourse, in most instances it attempted to bring local 
and national attention to these cases through petitions, demonstrations, and 
publicity campaigns—much like the ILD several years earlier. Their first 
major Alabama case involved Nora Wilson, a teenage black domestic 
worker from Elmore County who was serving time in Wetumpka Women‘s 
Prison for using abusive language to a white woman. The conflict began 
when the white woman, a Mrs. Woodbum, accused her employee Adrienne 
Wilson—Nora’s el even-year-old sister—of stealing six ears of com. In 
defense of her sister, Nora engaged Woodbum in a heated argument and 
later that day was arrested. Without benefit of counsel, Wilson was indicted 
by a grand jury on August 23, 1940, for assault with intent to murder. 

A few days before the grand jury hearing, Nora’s mother described the 
incident to the Caravan Puppeteers following a performance in Elmore 
County; they in turn contacted SNYC’s Birmingham office. Following an 
investigation by field representative Arthur Price, Jr., SNYC launched a 
mass campaign to free Nora Wilson that fall, and with some assistance from 
the LYS, secured an attorney to work for her defense. The governor’s office 
anti the offices of several Elmore County public officials received tele¬ 
grams and petitions from across the country demanding Wilson’s release. 
The campaign even prompted blacks in her hometown to form the Mill- 
brook, Alabama, Youth Council, which devoted most of its time and re¬ 
sources to her case. Consequently, Wilson was released less than a year 
later, all charges against her dismissed. The precedent set by the Scott,s- 
boro case played no small part in the Youth Congress's victory, for as 
one Wetumpka prison supervisor admitted, “This is a nigger case and we 
don’t like publicity on these things.” He was sure to ask if SNYC had 
“any connection with tiie Scottsboro case—this case gave us a lot of bad 
publicity.” 45 

Closer to home, many black Birmingham residents asked SNYC to 
investigate police brutality cases in the greater Birmingham area, an age- 
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old issue in the black community that had been revived by the murder of 
black Fairfield resident O’Dee Henderson early in 1941. Arrested merely 
for arguing with a white man, Henderson was found handcuffed in a 
Fairfield jail cell the next morning, his lifeless body beaten and riddled with 
bullets. The SNYC office issued a statement demanding a full investigation 
and the immediate prosecution of the officers involved. Within weeks of 
Henderson’s murder a young black metal worker named John Jackson died 
at the hands of Fairfield police. It all began one May evening when officers 
Hubert Alexander and Ed Taylor responded to a local grocer’s complaint 
that a line of black moviegoers waiting to enter a neighborhood theater 
blocked his store’s entrance. In the line was John Jackson who, after 
exchanging harsh words with the two officers, was arrested, handcuffed, 
and forced into the backseat of their patrol car. By the time Alexander and 
Taylor had completed the four-block journey to the Fairfield police station, 
Jackson was dead. 49 

Outraged by these two incidents, SNYC and the LYS demanded a full 
and impartial investigation of the Fairfield police department, and the 
NAACP, largely through the efforts of attorney Arthur Shores, unsuccess¬ 
fully tried to file charges against Jackson’s arresting officers. The district 
attorney, the city commission, and practically the entire Birmingham police 
force not only sided with the two officers but explained the rising tide of 
police shootings and beatings as acts of self-defense. 50 

Less than two weeks after Jackson’s death, yet another episode of 
police brutality was brought to light. The case of twenty-three-year-old 
Foster Powers attracted considerable attention because it occurred during 
Abolish the Poll Tax Week and indirectly involved Joe Geldcrs. Gelders 
happened to be in the neighborhood when he noticed officers beating 
Powers, who was handcuffed and confined to the backseat of a police 
vehicle. Unable to intervene in Powers’s behalf, Gelders began collecting 
the names and addresses of witnesses. North Carolina Communist Junius 
Scales, a delegate who had accompanied Gelders to the Party’s conference 
on youth, recalls the incident vividly: “Gelders, resembling a white-haired 
avenging angel, called to me, ‘Get witnesses. Names, addresses, phone 
numbers!’ I stepped into the crowd and was mobbed by Negroes offering 
the desired information.” When police reinforcements arrived, Gelders was 
whisked off to jail for failing to assist an officer, and Powers was arrested 
for assault and disturbing the peace. (An LYS investigation later revealed 
that Powers, an epileptic, had had a seizure in a local movie theater and a 
misguided manager called the police rather than an ambulance.) Within two 
hours, leaflets were distributed throughout the black community protesting 
Powers’s beating and Gelders’s arrest. Two weeks later SNYC, the LYS, 
and the Communist Party formed the Jefferson County Committee Against 
Police Bmtality. sl 

By the summer of 1941, the CP had made considerable progress 
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toward reestablishing a radical movement in Birmingham. The youth-ori¬ 
ented organizations Communists begat as well as those they influenced 
built a movement that focused on civil rights, full citizenship for African- 
Americans and poor whites, domestic and international peace, industrial 
unionism, and the preservation and improvement of American democracy 
as a whole. Furthermore, the people who made up this movement con¬ 
structed a culture and a social world that tried to reproduce, in microcosm, 
the kind of interracial democracy they advocated in speeches and hand¬ 
bills. The situation in Birmingham was far from idyllic; police repression 
and red-scare politics still dominated the local scene. But radicals were 
finally beginning to rebuild bridges that had been singed—not completely 
burned—during the Popular Front. 

News from across the Atlantic, however, shattered the momentary 
peace and pushed Birmingham’s radical collective into the rough waters of 
international politics once again. On the morning of June 22, 1941, Com¬ 
munists learned that German troops had invaded the world’s only socialist 
country. Once past the initial shock, Party members across the globe 
dropped antiwar slogans and joined the campaign to defend the Soviet 
Union. In Birmingham, SNYC, the LYS, the AFU, and local Communists 
led the charge, insisting that all democracy-loving people support the “peo¬ 
ple’s war against Hitlerism.” Unlike the Nazi-Soviet Pact, which took quite 
a bit of explaining, intervention was far more consistent with the Party’s 
earlier antifascist politics. And yet the turnabout caused even further divi¬ 
sions between Communists and organized labor in Birmingham. When the 
Southern News Almanac published editorials by Sam Hall and AFU presi¬ 
dent Gerald Harris, Sr., supporting the war effort, local CIO leaders at¬ 
tacked the newspaper for “following the Communist party line.” The CIO’s 
own state organ took the position that the Southern News Almanac “should 
receive no support whatever from any CIO member.” 52 

SNYC and LYS activists threw themselves into the anti-Hitler cam¬ 
paign with unrestrained enthusiasm. When Malcolm Dobbs left his post 
as LYS executive secretary for the armed services, Communist Sidney 
Rittenberg assumed the vacancy during the summer of 1941 and immedi¬ 
ately organized a series of programs dedicated to stopping “the Brown 
Plague of Nazism.” Its newly created Youth V for Victory Committee put on 
several Smash Hitler programs throughout Birmingham, and its army wel¬ 
fare committees in the mines and mills worked hard to build support for the 
war effort. Likewise, SNYC sold Smash Hitler buttons, raised money for 
defense bonds, sponsored the Birmingham Citizens Army Welfare Com¬ 
mittee, SNYC Victory Mobilization Day, and a host of related organiza¬ 
tions and programs devoted to mobilizing the black community behind the 
war. 53 

Yet world conflict neither overshadowed nor undermined local efforts 
to fight racism in Birmingham. On the contrary, the anti-Hitler campaign 
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strengthened the resolve of local radicals, especially SNYC activists, to 
completely overhaul democracy in the South. Nazi Germany became the 
standard by which Southern society would be judged. In his Southern News 
Almanac column, “Let Liberty Live,” James E. Jackson published an 
exegesis aimed at both Germany and the South entitled “Don’t Play Hitler’s 
Game.” Written in the form of a two-act play, the first scene opens with 
Adolph Hitler “clapping his hands in glee” as he examines photographs of 
black lynch victims in the South. In act two the war ends, Jim Crow has 
been abolished throughout the land, and “KKK Kleagles board trains under 
heavy guard on way to Leavenworth prison to join the German agents.” 
Jackson’s column, along with SNYC’s slogan, “Freedom’s Children to 
Arms,” anticipated the Double V campaign national black leaders launched 
after Japan’s attack on Pearl Haibor. Indeed, in September 1941, SNYC’s 
national council announced plans “to rally the Negro youth of the South for 
the defeat of Hitler abroad and K-K-K-ism at home.” 54 

Few progressive labor leaders, liberals, or African-Americans in Ala¬ 
bama could argue with Jackson’s logic, especially after Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor in December. The Party and its allied organizations found them¬ 
selves siding with old enemies on both domestic and international affairs. 
As individuals, Birmingham radicals finally had an opportunity to make 
friends in the local world of liberal politics, but to do so required a complete 
shedding, or rather a covering up, of their Red attire. Because Communism 
was still a dirty word in Alabama, the Birmingham CP had no where else to 
go but back into the shadows of SNYC, the CIO, the LYS, the SCHW, and 
even the NAACP. And yet the Alabama Communist Party did not die in 
1941. Instead it quietly influenced liberal, labor, and civil rights organiza¬ 
tions through the work of individual activists whose politics were largely 
independent of national CPUSA policy. Thus, in a twisted sort of way, the 
Birmingham CP had come full circle: it was an “invisible army” once 
again. 
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Fade to Black: The Invisible Army in War, 
Revolution, and Beyond 

I tried to get the Democratic Party to put in its platform a re¬ 
quest to Congress to pass a law calling for the deportation of all 
communists—and if possible to fix it so the ship taking them to 
Russia would sink en route. 

—Eugene “Bull” Connor, 1949 

We had to beat it down so till we got [Martin Luther] King privi¬ 
lege to run the thing. . . . That’s why he could work much 
faster. 

—Lemon Johnson, former SCU leader 


A labama’s “invisible army” had come a long way since 
Ik the days when members of neighborhood commit¬ 
tees and unemployed councils read Party newspapers, armed themselves 
with penny postcards and handbills, and occasionally cursed out a resident 
stoolpigeon. Founded as a tightly disciplined, underground movement 
composed of poor urban and rural blacks and a handful of white folks too 
hungry or too idealistic to let race stand in the way of fighting the bosses, 
the Alabama CP had become, by the 1940s, a kind of loosely organized 
think tank whose individual members exercised considerable influence in 
local labor, liberal, and civil rights organizations. They were still invisible, 
but their invisibility had changed: once able to hide behind innocent grins 
and starched overalls, in double tenant shotgun houses and rural shacks, in 
the ore mines, steel mills, and quiet cotton fields, many Communists now 
“hid” behind desks, podiums, in small offices and union halls, among 
respectable people. They had become labor organizers, civic 
spokespersons, and “race” leaders who belonged to SNYC, the Alabama 
Committee for Human Welfare, the CIO, the AFU, and other related 
organizations. If there was anything dubious or dishonest about their inten¬ 
tions , it was that they sought to do what they believed Communists should 
do—build a nonracist, democratic South—but understood the political 
limitations of identifying themselves as Party members. 

Yet these women and men, veterans and neophytes alike, shared some¬ 
thing in common with the old Party. They responded to Central Committee 
and Comintern directives with blind faith, blissful ignorance, and bitter 
independence—and in the confusion of world war, Alabama Communists 
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frequently showed signs of all three. “1 believed it, sure, I believed it! I 
thought the bosses going to lay down with the workers, the wolves and the 
lambs going to lay together. I was teaching that, I was preaching that 
everywhere I went, in the union and everywhere.” 1 These are Hosca Hud¬ 
son’s words. As a veteran who had once described the Party as an army of 
the working class, Hudson’s rosy picture of postwar America might seem 
rather strange. On the other hand, Hudson was expressing a sense of 
optimism that had gripped much of black America. Now that the U.S. was 
fighting a war against racism and injustice abroad, African-Americans 
wondered how racism on home soil could be justified. 

But for Communists in the Deep South, especially blacks, skepticism 
overruled faith and reinforced their independence. Hudson, Henry 0. 
Mayfield (before joining the army), and other black Communists in the 
CIO knew the war was not a panacea. They continued to fight racism within 
their respective unions and spoke persistently on the need for rank-and-file 
control and internal democracy. Although Hudson was elected president of 
Local 2815, United Steel Workers of America (CIO) in 1942, radicals in the 
union were beginning to lose their influence. The rapid wartime increase in 
white union membership, the CIO’s conservative turn in the face of Dies 
Committee pressure, and workers’ racist reaction to Roosevelt’s Fair Em¬ 
ployment Practices Committee eroded interracial unity within the CIO and 
further isolated union militants, especially in steel and coal. And the Party’s 
official opposition to the UMWA’s 1943 strike certainly did not help mat¬ 
ters. Nevertheless, Communists were still influential in Mine Mill, espe¬ 
cially Bessemer’s District 5, and had begun to establish locals of the 
National Maritime Union in Mobile. Immediately following the infamous 
Mobile “race riot” of 1943, during which gangs of white dock workers, 
fearful of being replaced by black workers, assaulted blacks with crowbars 
and wrenches, the maritime union attracted hundreds of black longshore¬ 
men and dock workers who probably sought physical protection as well as 
union membership. By the time the union was expelled from the CIO in 
1949, its locals in Mobile counted over twenty-five hundred members. 2 

While most black Communists believed war would inevitably alter Jim 
Crow in the South, they also understood—better than national Party leader¬ 
ship—that change would not happen by itself. Black Communists in SNYC 
promoted their own Double V program of action despite the Party’s official 
opposition to the slogan. The Youth Congress fought racial discrimination 
in the armed forces, expanded its voter registration drive, continued to 
investigate police brutality cases and civil liberties violations, collected a 
mountain of data on discrimination for the FEPC hearings in 1943, and 
even waged a campaign in Birmingham to end segregation on buses. 
Throughout most of the war SNYC was led by Esther Cooper (who had 
taken over as executive secretary after Ed Strong, James Jackson, and 
several other male leaders joined the armed forces) and I xsuis Burnham, 
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SNYC’s organizational secretary who joined the Birmingham staff in 1942 
with his wife and co-worker Dorothy Burnham. Louis, a twenty-seven- 
year-old Communist with a degree in social science from City College of 
New York and a year of law school behind him, was a thoughtful and 
articulate leader who viewed the war as an incubator for future civil rights 
struggles. Influenced as much by Gandhi, Du Bois, and anticolonial resis¬ 
tance as by Marx and Lenin, Burnham suggested on numerous occasions 
that the European conflict marked a revolutionary moment for people of 
color throughout the world. He lectured on the Indian Communist Party in 
the anticolonial movement to local Birmingham activists and in January 
1944 proposed forming a black political party under the slogan “Non- 
Violence and Non-Cooperation.” 3 

Although the war remained a central component of SNYC’s program 
until 1945, local and regional civil rights issues always took precedence. 
Under Burnham and Cooper’s leadership—both of them were approaching 
thirty years of age—SNYC began to shed its youth-oriented image and 
emerged as a more seasoned black civil rights organization. Its closest local 
ally, the LYS, had folded around 1942 after most of its members either 
enlisted in the armed services, entered the labor movement, or accepted 
full-time positions in the SCHW. The Youth Congress, intum, strengthened 
its ties with black social and fraternal clubs and mainstream black political 
organizations, particularly the NAACP During the war the NAACP proved 
a welcome ally to SNYC, the CIO, and the SCHW, as well as an increas¬ 
ingly vocal proponent of civil rights. Louis Burnham’s hope that SNYC 
would lead a militant Southern civil rights movement seemed well on its 
way to becoming a reality by the time the Sixth All-Southern Negro Youth 
Conference met in Atlanta in December 1944. The seven-year-old move¬ 
ment had attracted several prominent civil rights activists of the past and 
future, including Charles Gomtilion, E D. Patterson, Percy Sutton, Martin 
Luther King, Sr., Benjamin Mays, Ralph Abernathy, Modjeska Simkins, 
and Nannie Burroughs, to name but a few. 4 

Other left-leaning mass organizations did not fare as well as SNYC 
during the war. The SCHW in Alabama temporarily folded around 1942, 
partly because its most active Birmingham leader, Joe Gelders, had joined 
the U.S. Army as an instructor. And the thorough character bashing it 
received from the Dies Committee had already weakened the Southern 
Conference from top to bottom. When the NNC made a last-ditch effort to 
establish chapters in Alabama, it too failed. Between 1943 and 1944, 
veteran black Communist Andy Brown (under the pseudonym “Oscar Bry¬ 
ant”) founded several small NNC chapters throughout the state that were 
called “Work Tbgether Clubs,” largely for security reasons. In an effort to 
rebuild the Party’s rural links. Brown established the majority of Work 
Together Clubs in Camp Hill, Opelika, and Waverly, and in the black belt 
cities of Montgomery and Selma. With the exception of the Montgomery 
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club, which waged a lively voter registration campaign in 1944 under the 
leadership of William Anderson and Communist John Beans, the NNC 
accomplished yery little in Alabama and its locals eventually folded in 
1945—a year before the national organization’s demise. 5 

Brown did succeed, however, in reestablishing relations between the 
Birmingham CP and Communists in Tallapoosa County, but he did so at a 
moment when the Party had little, if any, public presence and practically 
no autonomous organizational identity. Late in 1943 Rob Hall, Louis 
Burnham, Pauline Dobbs, and Hosea Hudson attempted to revive the Par¬ 
ty's educational function in Birmingham by fonning the Alabama Organi¬ 
zation for Political Action, later renamed the “Good Neighbor Club.” Al¬ 
though intended to improve race relations and provide forums to discuss the 
burning political issues of the day, the Good Neighbor Club attracted only 
Communists and FBI agents. 6 

Hence the situation in May 1944, when Earl Browder decided to 
liquidate the CPUS A, form the Communist Political Association, and adopt 
what amounted to a procapitalist agenda. The Alabama CP, now led by 
Ordway Southard, followed Browder’s lead and created the APEA in June 
1944, although not without a fight. Several veterans opposed the idea from 
the start, including Communists in Camp Hill and Dadeville who simply 
bucked Browder’s authority and refused to disband the Party. The APEA in 
Birmingham opened its doors to everyone (including the president of Jack- 
son Foundries!), and its officers consisted of Party and noii-Party people 
alike. Not only were its role and purpose unclear, but it became a hindrance 
to militants like Hudson, who was frequently asked by APEA members to 
tone down his criticism of CIO leaders for the sake of unity. 7 

Meanwhile, only weeks after the Party’s liquidation, Pauline Dobbs, 
Louis Burnham, and thirty political and religious leaders reestablished an 
Alabama chapter of the SCHW. With Pauline Dobbs as secretary, the 
Alabama Committee for Human Welfare resumed where the LYS and the 
NCPR had left off, concentrating primarily on civil liberties and voting 
rights. One of its first and perhaps most controversial cases involved Recy 
Taylor, a black woman who was kidnapped and raped by six white men in 
Abbeville, Alabama, none of whom were prosecuted. The Alabama Com¬ 
mittee, SNYC, and the APEA formed the Committee for Equal Justice for 
Recy Taylor, which provided legal counsel and secured representatives 
from the National Federation of Constitutional Liberties to investigate the 
case. 8 

By the war’s end, Birmingham’s Communists—with the possible ex¬ 
ception of CIO militants—looked to the future with glassy-eyed optimism. 
In 1945 the APEA successfully expanded its educational function by estab¬ 
lishing a “School for Democracy” in Birmingham, which in turn attracted a 
few more non-Party people. Sam Hall, former editor of the Southern News 
Almanac and a Communist, was elected chairman of the Alabama Commit- 
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tee for Human Welfare that same year. While not everyone in the SCHW 
was aware of Hall’s political affiliations, his election was nevertheless 
interpreter! by Communists as proof that relations between radicals and 
liberals were improving. Furthermore, the Party found an ally in Aubrey 
Williams, a former New Dealer and native son who returned to Alabama in 
1945 to edit the Southern Farmer. Williams turned the former Coughlinite 
paper into a pro-civil rights, pro labor, and anti-Cold War farmers’ publica¬ 
tion, which also served as the unofficial organ of the AFU. Although he 
distrusted the Communists and remained, for the most part, a reluctant 
collaborator, he provided critical support for virtually every program the 
Alabama CP and its allied organizations proposed. 9 

But just as the Alabama cadre began to settle into their respective roles 
as nonracist liberals, race-conscious trade unionists, and class-conscious 
race leaders, national and international Communist leadership made a sharp 
turn to the left. With a little help from French Communist Jacques Duc- 
los, whose 1945 article sharply criticized the dissolution of the CPUSA, 
Browder and his ideas were kicked out and William Z. Foster assumed 
leadership of a newly reconstituted Party. The period following Foster’s 
ascension to power and Browder’s expulsion in February 1946 was marked 
by factional disputes, internal debates, name calling, and a wave of expul¬ 
sions prompted by charges of Trotskyism, Browdcrism, Negro nationalism, 
and a host of other Left epithets. As the country moved right, the Party 
under Foster moved farther left and further into isolation, although Popular 
Front-style coalition politics lingered through the 1948 Progressive party 
campaign. On the eve of the greatest red scare in American history, Foster 
marched his Party directly into the eye of the stonn. 10 

Alabama experienced some of the drama. During the Christmas holi¬ 
days in 1945, black Party leader Benjamin Davis, Jr., traveled to Birming¬ 
ham and officially reestablished the Communist Party. Rob Hall, whe had 
just returned from the army, and Ordway Southard were called up to New 
York to face charges of Browderism. Southard was removed from leader¬ 
ship in 1946 and Hall resumed Party work in Washington, D.C., but neither 
was expelled. Indeed, there is no evidence that any Alabama Communists 
were expelled during this period. The local cadre was just too small, and 
friendships apparently too deep, for national infighting to play itself out in 
Alabama. Besides, the Birmingham CP was experiencing its own postwar 
exodus: Ed and Augusta Strong had moved back to New York in 1945; 
Marge and Laurent Frantz were now in Nashville; Joe Gelders would 
eventually settle in California; James Jackson and Esther Cooper left for 
New Orleans in 1946 as open, full-time Communists; and a handful of 
rank-and-file recruits joined the nameless thousands who believed the ur¬ 
ban North offered greater opportunities. 51 

Surprisingly, the Alabama leadership’s wartime agenda escaped with 
minimal disruption. Aside from the obvious shift from prowar to propsace 
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and antinuclear politics, the Party’s 1946 goals for the South continued to 
focus on voting rights and civil liberties, but with an added emphasis on 
housing and full employment. Although the demand for self-determination 
in the black belt was resurrected under Foster, prompting a heated debate 
among self-styled theoreticians, most Alabama Communists never gave the 
slogan a second thought. 12 Rather, those who remained pursued the largely 
independent political course set in the early 1940s. Upon his discharge 
from She army in 1946, Malcolm Dobbs took over his wife’s position as 
secretary of She Alabama Committee for Human Welfare, which allowed 
Pauline Dobbs to enter Democratic party politics. She ran for state legisla¬ 
ture that same year and polled nearly seven thousand votes, almost defeat¬ 
ing her opponent in a runoff election. Meanwhile, Malcolm Dobbs directed 
most of the Alabama committee’s resources to registering veterans to vote, 
fighting antilabor legislation, lobbying against the Boswell amendment 
(which would have allowed local registrars complete discretion in assessing 
voter qualification), and abolishing racially determined pay scales for Jef¬ 
ferson County teachers. He also supported Jim Folsom’s bid for governor of 
Alabama in 1946, primarily because of his prolabor stance, opposition to 
the Boswell amendment, and mild support for voting rights legislation. 
Folsom’s election was, in Malcolm Dobbs’s words, “a people’s victory.” In 
short, the Dobbses refused to heed Foster’s call for a return to revolutionary 
practice but were unwilling to break with the CP. 13 

The peace did not last very long, in part because national and regional 
Party leaders were not content to let class war bypass the Alabama cadre. 
Nat Ross, who returned to the region in 1946 as Southern director, sought to 
restore the Party and recruit militant trade unionists by assuming a more 
public presence. Sam Hall, who had spent most of 1946 as district orga¬ 
nizer for the Caroltnas, was sent back to Alabama in 1947 to promote the 
CP and its policies with greater openness. Hall publicly identified himself 
as Alabama’s leading Communist and ran a series of half- and full-page 
advertisements in Birmingham newspapers defending the Party’s right to 
exist. 14 The policy proved fatal, essentially aggravating an already intoler¬ 
able political atmosphere. In 1947 the Alabama state legislature passed a 
series of anti-Communist bills requiring loyalty oaths from public school 
teachers and making Party membership a misdemeanor. About the same 
time, HUAC identified the SCHW as one of many “Communist fronts,” 
sparking a current of internal dissension and suspicion. The war on Com¬ 
munism took a particularly nasty turn within the ranks of the Birmingham 
CIO. In November 1947 Hosea Hudson and three representatives from the 
United Office and Professional Workers Union (CIO)—Malcolm Dobbs, 
Pauline Dobbs, and Florence Castille—were expelled from the Birming¬ 
ham Industrial Union Council for being Communists. Neither Hudson, the 
Dobbses, nor Castille—also a SNYC activist—openly admitted CP mem¬ 
bership, nor was there sufficient evidence to link them to the Party. Nearly 
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all black CIO members either voted against the action or walked oat in 
disgust, arguing that the expulsions were unconstitutional. 15 

Postwar red-baiting in the South was accompanied by the rise of pro¬ 
segregationist sentiment, stimulated by, among other things, wartime black 
militancy, interracial competition for jobs and housing, and the Truman 
administration’s support for civil rights. Indeed, the Ku Klux Klan, the 
League to Maintain White Supremacy, and the Alabama American Legion 
deftly appropriated Cold War language to legitimize white supremacy be¬ 
fore the rest of the world. The racist response to Communism was not 
limited to white supremacist and conservative groups, however. After tak¬ 
ing a strong stand against anti-Communist legislation throughout most of 
1947, Southern Labor Review editor A. H. Cather assailed efforts to inte¬ 
grate colleges as “a part of communistic doctrine . . . aimed at America 
with the intention of provoking revolution.” “'lb insist that Africans leave 
their own institutions and attend Aryaas,” Cather complained, “would place 
this nation in the ridiculous position of fighting communism abroad and 
encouraging it at home.” 56 

Thus was the political climate when SNYC decided to hold its Eighth 
All-Southern Negro Youth Congress in Birmingham, Alabama, in the 
spring of 1948. As soon as Public Safety Commissioner Eugene “Bull” 
Connor found out about the intended conference, he began harassing black 
ministers who had offered their churches as a meeting place. Consequently, 
all local black clergy withdrew, with the exception of twenty-three-year-old 
Rev. C. Herbert Oliver, pastor of Alliance Gospel Tabernacle. Throughout 
the three-day conference, police surrounded the tiny Alliance church and 
arrested several delegates, including Rev. Oliver, James Dombrowski, Na¬ 
tional Maritime Union organizer Edward Forrey, and Idaho senator Glen 
Taylor. Bail drained a huge chunk of SNYC’s already dwindling treasury, 
and to make matters worse, nearly every distinguished member of its 
advisory board subsequently withdrew fearing association with a “Commu¬ 
nist front.” A year later Louis Burnham closed SNYC’s Birmingham office 
and dissolved the organization . 11 

Birmingham’s black middle-class leaders looked on in silence as their 
wartime allies—black CIO organizers, the SCHW, and SNYC—-were being 
crushed by racist/anti-Communist repression. After a remarkable period of 
growth and militancy during the war, NAACP leaders thought it best to 
dissolve all relations with alleged radicals and return to anti-Communist 
choruses sung in the early 1930s. “We don’t believe it would be good 
political sense for Negroes, a racial minority, to identify themselves with 
any radical political departures,” wrote NAACP officer and Birmingham 
World editor Emory O. Jackson in 1948. Nevertheless, NAACP leaders 
were still red-baited for their stand on civil rights, despite their emphatic 
anti-Communist rhetoric. 38 

The Alabama CP made one last effort during Henry Wallace’s 1948 
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presidential campaign. With Louis Burnham as Southern codirector, the 
Progressive party attracted virtually every radical left in the state. But 
Gideon’s Alabama army turned out to be a tiny lot consisting of Commu¬ 
nists, a few Mine Mill and AFU members, some remaining SNYC activ¬ 
ists, a handful of Adamsville coal miners, and several interested indepen¬ 
dents. They met virulent opposition from most Alabamians- -including the 
black middle elass—which erupted in violence during Wallace’s visit to 
Gadsden and Birmingham. Nevertheless, Wallace managed to get 1,522 
votes, more than any Communist presidential candidate had ever tallied in 
Alabama. 19 

Once the elections were over, the Alabama CP entered its coldest 
winter yet. In 1949 the State Industrial Union Council gladly followed 
national CIO directives, expelling individuals suspected of Party member¬ 
ship as well as entire unions—most prominently the National Maritime 
Union and the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Mine Mill’s expulsion revealed, once again, the racial dynamics of orga¬ 
nized labor on Red Mountain. A secessionist movement led by whites 
within Mine Mil! pitted black ore miners and white radicals against the 
predominantly white and largely racist Birmingham locals of the United 
Steel Workers of America. The steel workers eventually won a federally 
arbitrated consent election in 1949, but only after resorting to racist and 
anti-Communist propaganda, KKK-style intimidation, and physical as¬ 
sault. 20 

Both the Birmingham police and the Ku Klux Klan declared full-seale 
war on suspected Communists. In 1950 the city council passed an ordi¬ 
nance, authored by Eugene “Bull” Connor, effectively outlawing the Com¬ 
munist Party in Birmingham, and a year later the state enacted the Alabama 
Communist Control Law requiring all Party members and Communist 
“front” organizations to register with the Department of Public Safety or 
face fines up to $ 10,000 and/or two to ten years in prison. Known Commu¬ 
nists were arrested and harassed on a daily basis; their homes became prime 
targets for cross-burnings. By 1951 the repression and isolation had be¬ 
come too much for the Alabama cadre to handle. The tiny band of fugitives 
opted to disband the CP, and many of them found it necessary to flee the 
state altogether. 21 

W ith the passage of the state Communist Control Law, the Alabama 
CP and practically all of its auxiliary organizations ceased to exist. 
The efficacy of Southern Cold War ideology—anchored in racist reaction, 
xenophobia, and postwar competition for jobs and housing—and the un¬ 
mitigated use of legal and extralegal coercion dealt the final blow. Yet, 
while the role of anti-Communism cannot be overemphasized, it was not 
the sole reason for the Party’s demise. Having lost its mass base during the 
Popular Front, in part because district leadership dissolved the SCU, shifted 
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from neighborhood-based organizing to coalition politics, and directed 
most of its energy and resources to building the CIO at the expense of the 
Party, the CP was not in a position to stave off popular opposition. Al¬ 
though SNYC managed to sustain a large following during the war, it was 
especially vulnerable to red-baiting after 1947 since most of its supporters 
were anti-Communist or indifferent. On the other hand, SNYC might have 
weathered the postwar storm if it had had a more open relationship with the 
CP, but it would have been considerably smaller and less influential. 

The collapse of an organization does not necessarily signify the de¬ 
struction of a movement or the eradication of traditions of radicalism. 
Indeed, American Communism itself was born of several radical streams 
that can be traced So Socialists, Wobblies, and radical European immi¬ 
grants—streams that were never fused consciously. Likewise, young white 
Communists arrived in Birmingham seeking to extend this “evolved” form 
of American Communism throughout the South but were overwhelmed by 
different streams of oppositional thought and practice rooted in Southern, 
especially African-American, history and culture. Upon its Euro-American 
left-wing frame was placed, among other things, a heritage of agrarian 
radicalism, limited interracial labor militancy, evasive and cunning forms 
of resistance, prophetic Christian ideology, “race” consciousness, and 
intraracial class conflict. 

Because the Party remaned essentially “invisible” and its opporents 
made a concerted effort to erase or alter its history, the CP's legacy is not 
always easy to locate in Alabama. Nevertheless, on the eve of the so-called 
modern civil rights movement a few surviving radicals quietly brought their 
experience, knowledge, and memories to the organizations of the day. The 
aging Montgomery Party leader John Beans joined the Montgomery Im¬ 
provement Association during the bus boycott, and he was joined by several 
former SNYC activists, many of whom recalled the Citizens Committee for 
Equal Accommodations on Common Carriers founded by SNYC thirteen 
years earlier. But becoming part of the new revolution was easier said than 
done. Civil rights leaders themselves fought nearly as hard as “Bull” Con¬ 
nor to extirpate suspected Communists from the movement. During the 
early 1950s, for example, Bessemer’s most prominent civil rights activist 
was Mine Mill organizer Asbury Howard—a Progressive party organizer, 
CIO leader, and avid SNYC supporter who had been close to the CP since 
the war. As president of the Progressive Voters League and vice-president 
of the Bessemer NAACP Howard turned to the CP-led Civil Rights Con¬ 
gress for assistance on several occasions between 1951 and 1953, which did 
little to improve relations between national NAACP leadership and the 
Bessemer branch. In fact, Walter White was so fearful of Howard’s activi¬ 
ties and Mine Mill's supposed Communist links that in 1953 he dispatched 
NAACP labor relations assistant Herbert Hill to investigate the Bessemer 
branch’s role in the fight between the steel workers’ union and Mine Mill. 
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Segregated audience in Montgomery awaits Henry Wallace, 1948 , Note the rope 
demarcating separate seating areas , (courtesy Alabama magazine) 


Hill censured Bessemer branch leadership for having “assisted Communist- 
controlled unions in opposition to the CIO,” 22 

Of course, any effort to uncover direct links between the CP and the 
modem civil rights movement would be futile and might reinforce stereo¬ 
types of Communists as conspirators. But to deny any linkages whatsoever 
ignores a twenty-year legacy of radicalism that had touched thousands of 
Alabamians, While it is ludicrous to imagine rank-and-file committees or 
Party cells developing within the Southern Christian Leadership Confer¬ 
ence or the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, there have 
been moments when the old radical traditions invaded and influenced 
Alabama movement politics in the 1960s, One startling example comes 
from Lowndes County exactly thirty years after the bloody cotton pickers’ 
strike of 1935, In 1965 young Stokeiy Carmichael and a handful of SNCC 
organizers moved into this black belt county to launch a local voter registra¬ 
tion drive and to form an independent political party. The tiny band of non¬ 
violent student activists was somewhat startled when poor farmers of all 
ages, especially the older folk, came to meetings enthusiastic and fully 
armed As one local sharecropper told Carmichael, “You turn the other 
cheek, and you’ll get handed half of what you’re sitting on,” And yet the 
same folks taught their young “leaders” how to don the mask of deference 
and humility. They evoked images of Lowndes County radicals of thirty 
years ago, namely CP and SCU leaders Ed Bracey, Jim Press Merriweather, 
Annie Mae Merriweather, Smith Watkins, Willie Witcher, and a host of 
others, 23 
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Among the local leaders was an older fellow by the name of Charles 
Smith, a former member of the SCU and participant in the 1935 strike. 
Smith, who also devoted several years to CIO organizing on the docks of 
Mobile, was a movement veteran by the time Carmichael, Courtland Cox, 
Jonathan Daniels, and others turned his home into SNCC’s living and 
working quarters. Smith provided more than sustenance—he offered lead¬ 
ership. In the face of violence and death threats he was elected president of 
the Lowndes County Christian Movement and subsequently served four 
terms as county commissioner. 24 

How much these young activists knew about the SCU, the Commu¬ 
nists, or the 1935 cotton pickers’ strike in Lowndes before their arrival is 
difficult to determine. (It is ironic, however, that Carmichael was very close 
to Gene Dennis, Jr., son of the former national CPUSA general secretary, 
and that he had had extended discussions with Benjamin Davis, Jr., a black 
Communist since the thirties who was quite familiar with the SCU’s his¬ 
tory.) The fact is, the events of 1935 comprised part of the collective 
memory of Lowndes County blacks in 1965. The armed and poor share¬ 
croppers who followed Carmichael’s lead brought a lot from their past to 
the new movement, including what the CP and the SCU had left behind. 
Some might have been Young Pioneers or YCL members in the early days, 
others might have listened to elders tell tales of the union’s exploits. Most 
probably looked to SNCC like their foremothers and forefathers looked to 
the Communists: the Yankees were back again to give deliverance one more 
try. 

Even if the Party’s legacy indirectly contributed to the 1960s revolu¬ 
tion, it left a mark neither participants nor historians have recognized. 
Indeed, as civil rights and black power slogans began to fade from memory, 
tine public silence surrounding Alabama’s radical past gave way to nostal¬ 
gia. In the 1970s both Hosea Hudson and Ned Cobb—a participant in the 
1932 Reeltown shoot-out—were the subjects of magnificent narratives, and 
Cobb’s story was adapted to stage in 1989 and may well become a major 
motion picture. More surprisingly, in 1982 the Birmingham City Council 
awarded Hudson the key to the city for his role in founding the Right to 
Vote Club forty-four yeans earlier. By recognizing Hudson’s achievements, 
city officials neither wished to celebrate nor legitimize the movement to 
which he devoted fifty-seven years of his life. On the contrary, their 
speeches and accolades merely eulogized an era too distant to haunt them. 
Birmingham’s civic leaders, elected officials, business people, and law 
enforcement officers were confident that their city’s radical past was safely 
buried in the memories of old folk. But among those applauding Hudson’s 
award were members of the local Paul Robeson Club, activists in the 
Birmingham branch of the National Alliance Against Racist and Political 
Repression (a descendant ol' the ILD, the NCDPP, and the NCPR), and 
organizers from the Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and 
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Social Justice—a direct descendant of the SCHW. Soldiers and architects of 
today’s invisible army, these women and men continued to fight the Klan, 
investigate civil liberties violations, organize welfare recipients, register 
voters, fight for improved public education and health care, hold political 
discussion groups in modest shotgun houses in the black community, and 
dream of a world where such work would be unnecessary. 25 

Most young Alabama radicals who had the opportunity to shake Hud¬ 
son’s hand in 1982 probably knew dose to nothing about the struggles of 
fifty and sixty years ago. Like Hudson’s comrades in the 1930s, who knew 
just as little about the Union Ixagues and black militias during Reconstruc¬ 
tion, the Knights of Labor, the Populists, and the UMWA during the 1890s, 
the new radicals unwittingly constructed a movement rooted in the past and 
shaped by the present. When they finally met the old, brown-skinned ex¬ 
iron molder, they discovered a living example of a history lost. 
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cial policies, 155; SCU constituency 
transferred to, 173 
American Negro Irabor Congress 
(ANLC), 81 

American Revolution, 122, 209 
American Students Union, 205 
American Youth Congress, 198-99, 
203 

Anderson, William, 223 
Andrews, E. E, 7 
Anniston, Ala,, 8 
Anniston Star, 196 
Anti-Communism, 145, 155, 157, 
186-90; augments CP appeal in 
black communities, 99; of black 
middle class, 110; and state anti¬ 
sedition bill, 128; wave of repres¬ 
sion, 130; analogy to anti-Christian¬ 
ity, 135; and labor movement, 138— 
41; virulence in South, 191-92; in 
SCHW, 197-98; in SNYC, 212; leg¬ 
islation, 225—26; in NAACP, 226; 
role in CP’s demise, 227. See also 
Dies Committee; House Un-Anicri- 
can Activities Committee 
Antifascism, 20.5, 218 
Antilabor: hysteria, 4; repression, 4-6, 
119-20, 140, 154, 159, 166, 192; 
violence, 131, 141, 173; attitudes, 
154; legislation, 189, 225. Seealso 
Strike wave 
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Antilynching, 81, 88, 147, 180 
Anti-poll-tax movement, 148, 155, 

184, 201; resolution, 139;Geycr 
bill, 191, 213-14; organizing, 199; 
SNYC drive, 212-14; “Abolish the 
Poll Tax Week,” 214,217 
Anti-Poll Tax and Right to Vote Con¬ 
ference (1940), 214 
Antisedition: laws, 73, 126 -28, 189. 

See also Downs literature ordinance 
Anti-Semitism, 27, 88 
Antisexism, 206 

Antiwar: activities, 98-99, 196, 214; 
campaigns, 190; platform, 192; in¬ 
congruous CP positions, 197; paci¬ 
fism, 205; slogans dropped, 218; 
Cold War, 224. See also Nazi-Soviet 
Pact 

“Arise You Workers,” 99 
Arkansas, 38, 170, 197, 200 
Arlington, Va., 204 
Armed forces, 221-22. See also U.S. 
Army 

Army welfare committees, of LYS, 218 
Artists, 71, 133,201,207 
Ashford, James W„ 124, 200 
Association of Southern Industries, 188 
Atlanta, Ga„ 7, 15, 25, 42, 63, 68, 

85, 126, 168, 178, 180 
Atlanta Daily World, 52 
Atlanta University, 200, 204 
Automobiles, 37, 39 
"Autumn Blues,” 106 

Back-to-Africa movement, 3, 23 
Bagnail, Robert, 80 
Bago, John, 18 
Bakhtin, Mikhail, xii 
Baldwin County, Ala., 7, 170, 173 
“Ballad of John Catchings, The,” 179 
Bailam, John J., 133 34, 178 
Baltimore, Md., 107, 128 
Bankhead, John, 53, 161, 164, 189 
Baptists, 135, 166, 200 


Barber, ArlieK., 7, 121 
Barbershops, 95, 161 
Barnhart, Kenneth E„ 87 
Bates, John Frank, 166 
Bates, Ruby, 78, 86, 90. See also 
Scottsboro campaign 
Beans, John, 44, 92, 223 , 228 
Beard, Andrew J., 3 
Beautification project, of WPA, 154 
Beckenbridge, Tex., 13 
Beddow, Noel, 142, 144, 190 
“Bedspread Blues,” 106 
Beecher, John: ‘in Egypt Land,” 34 
Beidel, John, 25, 73, 114 
Belfrage, Cedric, 128 
Bell, J. R., 165 
Belle Ellen, Ala., 208 
Benevolent and Legal Aid Association, 
81,109 

Bentley, Milo, 50-51, 110-11 
Berlin, Israel, 61-62, 73 
Bessemer, Ala., 60, 66-67, 74, 90, 

94, 101, 121, 126, 130, 149, 179, 
213, 221, 228; company houses es¬ 
tablished in, 5; Colored Citizens 
League, 9; antisedition laws, 73, 
131; police raids in, 121; Mine Mill 
strike in, 146; Mine Mill meeting in, 
148; WPA labor inequities in, 154, 
156-57 

Bessemer Big Four Quartet, 149 
Bessemer Trades and Labor Council, 
60, 67, 73 

Bethel Baptist Church (Coilegeville), 
115-16 

Bethune, Mary McLeod, 200 

Bibb County, Ala., 7 

Bible, xi, 45, 107 

“Big Sandy” (Tiiscaloosa), 88 

Binkley, W. G., 129 

Birmingham, Ala., xiii-xiv, 39, 40, 

48, 55,79, 101-3, 108, 110, 120, 
122, 124-31 passim, 136-37, 141— 
44, 147, 148, 159, 162, 168, 176- 
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91 passim, 196, 199, 203-8, 212, 
216, 223, 225; emergence as indus¬ 
trial and mining center, 1-2; black 
community in, 2-3, 80-81; women 
workers in, 4; workers’ villages es¬ 
tablished in, 5; power of white su¬ 
premacist groups, 7; Socialists in, 7; 
black migration to, 8, 174; NAACP 
formed in, 8-9; arrival of Commu¬ 
nists, 13 -14; repression under crimi¬ 
nal anarchy ordinance, 15-16; Fish 
committee hearings, 17; CP mem¬ 
bership in, 17, 132; CP relief cam¬ 
paign in, 18-23; survival strategies 
in, 19, 21-23; immigrants in, 27; CP 
accused of planning race war in, 29- 
30; election campaigns in, 31—32; 
Recltown victims buried in, 51; SCU 
headquarters moved from, 54; CP 
and labor movement in, 57-74 pas¬ 
sim; anti-Communist laws and terror 
in, 72-74; 1LD in, 80, 85-87, 90; 
Peterson case, 83-84; Murdis Dixon 
case, 85; ILD, NAACP, and white 
liberal rivalry, 86-87, 89-91; Marx¬ 
ist pedagogy in, 93-96; intraracial 
class conflict, 115 -16; construction 
of Popular Front in, 119; police and 
vigilante repression in, 121, 123; 
1935 laundry workers’ strike, 121™ 
22; huge increase in CP vote, 132; 
CP office and first Marxist bookstore 
opened in, 132-33; assessment of 
CIO in, 151; WPA workers’ move¬ 
ment in, 152-53, 155, 157; NCPR 
headquarters opened in, 178-79; CP 
regional conference in, 180; SCHW 
debut and segregation ordinance en¬ 
forced, 185; reconstituted CP poli¬ 
tics in, 195, 197; CYS headquarters 
moved to, 198; LYS membership in, 
199; SNYC conference (1939) and 
headquarters in, 201-2; disintegra¬ 


tion of NAACP branch, 213; voting 
rights demonstration in, 213-14; and 
Section 4902, 214-15; district attor¬ 
ney of, 217; police brutality in, 217; 
anti-Hitler campaign in, 218-19; 
segregation on buses, 221; postwar 
CP exodus, 224; SNYC conference 
(1948) ill, 226; violence during 1948 
presidential campaign, 227. See also 
Church, black; Parks; Red Cross 
Birmingham Age-Hero Id, 42, 196 
Birmingham Board of Education, ill, 
183 

Birmingham Board of Revenue, 18 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
18, 130 

Birmingham City Commission, 61, 
124, 215, 217; proposes bond issue 
for relief, 19-20; revokes CP parade 
permits, 33, 73,76; adopts anti¬ 
sedition law, 73; NAACP petition to, 
78; election campaign for, 191. See 
also Jones, Jimmie 
Birmingham City Council, 227, 230 
Birmingham Community Chest, 15, 20 
Birmingham Department of Public 
Safety, 227 

Birmingham Industrial Union Council, 
147, 149, 214, 225 

Birmingham Negro Democratic Coun¬ 
cil, 183 

Birmingham Negro Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion, 214 

Birmingham Post, 52, 84, 131, 190 
Birmingham Reporter, 80, 108 
Birmingham-Southern College, 87, 

199 

Birmingham Stove and Range Com¬ 
pany, 144 

Birmingham Trades and Labor Coun¬ 
cil, 8-9, 29, 60, 73, 122; “The Red 
Menace,” 138; attacks John L. 
Lewis, 140 
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Birmingham welfare board, 20, 22 
Birmingham World , 80, 110, 121, 184, 
201,214,226 
Black, Hugo, 134, 185 
Black belt, xiv, 14-15, 17, 32, 35-37, 
38-39, 44-45, 53-54, 74, 94, 96, 
105, 122, 170, 174; as oppressed na¬ 
tion, 13; racial repression in, 163, 
173; and AFU, 171-73, 175; voting 
in, 174. See also Cotton belt 
Blacks: percentage of miners, 5, 63, 
65-66; percentage in steel and iron 
industries, 5, 68; migration of, 8, 
174; entry into CP opposed, 14; 
greater interest in CP than whites, 
16-17; few opportunities to advance 
in labor movement, 69; favorable 
impression of 1 LI) among, 86; in 
CIO unions, 141-42; leadership in 
Mine Mill, 145; CIO force for 
change lor, 176; in Democratic 
party, 177; and voting rights, 182— 
84; importance to South seen as un¬ 
dervalued, 186; mobilized behind 
war, 218 

—in CP: tutored by CP comrades,94- 
99; and revolution in South, 100; re¬ 
lations with white comrades, 112- 
13, 137, 207; lack of leadership po¬ 
sitions in, 134; relationship to 
NAACP, 134, 181-82. See also 
Chauvinism, in CP 
—poor, xii, 9, 134, 172, 211, 214, 
220; Alabama CP composed largely 
of, xi; relationship to black elite and 
CP, 3, 109, 112-13 
Black Shirt, 74 
Blast, 108 
Biocton, Ala., 8 
Blues lyrics, 209-10 
Bolden, James, 208 
Bolshevism, 190-91 
Boswell amendment, 225 


"Bourbons,” 177 
Bracey, Ed, 165, 166, 168, 229 
Bradford, E. A., 121 
Branch system, of CP 135, 136 
Bridentha), Kenneth, 132, 154, 155 
Brighton, Ala., 67 
British American Tobacco Company, 
201 

Brooklyn College, 204 
Brotherhood of Captive Miners (later 
Red Ore Miners), 144, 146 
Browder, Earl, xiv, 171; CPUSA presi¬ 
dential candidate (1936), 132; 
speaks at CP conference, 133; sets 
tone for Democratic Front, 184; 
votes received in 1940 elections, 

197; liquidates CPUSA, 223; ex¬ 
pelled from Party, 224 
Brown, Andy [pseud. Oscar Bryant], 
25,30, 14), 148,222 
Brown, Charlotte Hawkins, 200 
Brown, Walter, 90-91 
Brown, Warren “Red,” 132 
Bryant, H. C., 87 
Bugg, Abbie Elmore, 51 
Build the Party Conference (1937), 132 
Bullock County, Ala., 95 
Bunche, Ralph, 183 
Burke, Alice, 26, 31, 79, 86 
Burke, Donald, 26, 85-86 
Burke, Eddie, 132 
Burkett, Vester, 172 
Burnham, Dorothy, 222 
Burnham, Louis, 221-22, 223, 226, 
227 

Bums, Cleat us, 69 
Bums, Frank, 15, 29 
Bums, Louise, 59 
Burton, James D., 42 
Burton, Jesse L., 174 
Burton, Joe, 18-19, 30, 85 
Business, black, 3, 80-81, 82, 108-9, 
124 
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Butler, J. R., 164, 169-70 
Camden, Ala., 8 

Camp Hill, Ala., 49, 51, 54, 96, 126, 
222; scene of 1931 shootout, 23, 41™ 
43, 46, 48, 50, 52, 82; CP refuses to 
disband in, 223 

Capitalism, 98, 114, 129, 177, 188, 
196; in agenda of Communist Politi¬ 
cal Association, 223 
Capitol Park (Birmingham), 15-16, 
18,71,76 

Caravan Puppeteers, 208, 209, 216 
Caribbean, 94 
Canner, Carl, 1 
Carmichael, Stokely, 229-30 
Carter, Randolph “Doc,” 115 
Cash, W. J„ 79 
Castille, Florence, 225 
Catchings, John, 179 
Gather, A. H„ 8, 226 
Catholics, 7 

Cavalcade: The March of Southern Ne¬ 
gro Youth, 208-12 

Central Committee (CPUSA), 16, 18, 
30, 38, 61, 86, 115, 122, 134-35, 
164, 177, 195; chooses Birmingham 
as District 17 headquarters, 14-15; 
changes for Popular Front, 119-20, 
125, 133; emphasizes industrial 
unionism, 139, 147; changes SCU 
leadership, 159-60; launches cam¬ 
paign to keep America out of war, 
190; decides to “re-Bolshevize” 
Party, 192 

Central Foundry (Tuscaloosa), 68 
Chambers County, Ala., xt, 160; SCU 
members in, 44; cotton pickers’ 
strike and boycott, 54-55, 165; cot¬ 
ton choppers’ strike, 161 
Cham lee, George, 51 
Chapel Hill, N.C., 178, 184 
Charleston, S.C., 40 
Charlton, Louise O., 185, 189 


Chattanooga, Tenn., xv, 13, 16, 25, 
40-42,81,93, 122, 133,201; 
Scottsboro families in, 78; site of 
SCHW meeting, 191 
Chattanooga News, 196 
Chauvinism, in CP: male, 26, 44, 46- 
47, 206; white, 113, 134, 137, 207 
Chicago, Ill., 2, 8, 16,21,26,62, 

123, 200 

Chicago Farm Conference (1933), 95 
Child labor reform, 6 
Children, 96, 136. See also Young 
Pioneers 

Christianity, 107, 108, 1%, 228. See 
also Clergy 

Church, black, 66, 105, 128, 148-49; 
and black resistance, 107, 135; 
Communists urged to join, 181. See 
also Clergy—black; names of indi¬ 
vidual churches 
Churches, company, 149 
Citizens Army Welfare Committee, of 
SNYC, 218 

Citizens Committee for Equal Accom¬ 
modations on Common Carriers, 228 
Citizens Scottsboro Aid Committee, 87 
City College of New York (CCNY), 

63, 222 

Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 

70, 197 

Civil liberties, 76, 120, 130-31, 167, 
176, 178, 184.85, 191,214,221, 

223, 225, 228; and LYS, 199; work 
continued by LYS and SNYC, 214 

Civil rights, 66-67, 125, 151, 169, 
175, 180, 191, 196, 199, 218,220, 

224, 230; plank adopted by A Ft), 
171; heightened militancy of, 192; 
potential black movement in Bir¬ 
mingham, 202; CP quietly influ¬ 
ences organizations, 219; NAACP 
increasingly vocal on, 222; Human 
administration supports, 225; 
NAACP red-baited for, 226 
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—movement, modem, 207, 212; 

World War II an incubator for, 222; 
and CP legacy, 228-31 
Civil Rights Congress, 228 
Civil War, U.S., 11,99-100 
Civil Wsrks Administration (CWA), 

33, 54, 103 
Clanton, Ala., 130 
Clarke, Elmore (Honey), 88 
Class: intraraciai conflict, xii-xiii, 80- 
81,91, 108-16 passim; “non-read¬ 
ing,” 109 

—struggle, 1, 93, 101, 106, 164, 209, 
225, 228; role of religion in, 107-8; 
Southemization of, 176-77 
Clay County, Ala., 1.32 
Clcante, Bill, 121 
Clement, Rufus, 200 
Clergy, 82, 87, 122-23, 128, 130, 137, 
196, 198 

—black, 85, 93, 107, 210, 226; con¬ 
flicts with CP, 111-12, 114 -16; sup¬ 
port SWOC, 142; some work as 
union organizers, 149; join NAACP 
and NCPR in housing protest, 180; 
cofound Right to Vote Club, 182. 

See also Baptists; Church, black; 
Elite—black; Middle class—black 
Cleveland, Ohio, 14, 79 
Coad, Mack [pseud. Jim Wright], 25; 
background and SCU organizer, 40; 
involvement in Camp Hill shootout, 
41-42; travels to Moscow, 95; serves 
in Spanish Civil War, 132; cofounds 
Right to Vote Club, 182 
Coal operations, 63 65. See also Min¬ 
ers; Mines 
Cobb, James, 166 

Cobb, Ned, 44; All God's Dangers, xv; 
role in Reeltown shootout, 49-50, 
52; story adapted to stage, 230 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 1 
Coke, H. D., 201 
Colburn, H. E., 181 


Cold War, 224, 226, 227 

Collective memory, xii, 99 

Collegevilie, Ala., 5, 115 

Collins, “Doc,” 114 

Collins, Edwina, 155 

Collins, Pemell, 207 

Colored Citizens League of Bessemer, 

9 

Columbia University, 25, 125 
Column 6, of National Hunger March¬ 
ers, 31 

“Come on to the Bury in’,” 151 
Comer, Ethel, 151 
Comintern. See Communist Inter¬ 
national 

Commissary system, 37, 65 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
(C1C), 42, 82, 85, 115 
Committee for Equal Justice for Recy 
Taylor, 223 

Committee of Action, 54 
Communist, 130 

Communist International (Comintern), 
xiii, 160, 171, 205; directives, 116, 
319, 190, 192, 221 
Communist Party: 

—Alabama (CP), 48, 86, 179, 196, 

221; composition and membership, 
xi, xiii, 22, 26-27, 30, 61-63, 92- 
93, 132, 135 -36, 172, 206, 207; 
opens office under own name, 14, 
132; and blacks, 17,23, 25,92-i 16, 
123, 125, 181, 186; campaigns, 18- 
20, 31-32, 33, 126-28, 182, 218- 
19; and violence, 23,41-45, 52, 81, 
82, 217; restructured, 26, 135; race 
relations in, 28, 112-13, 207; North¬ 
erners vs. Southerners in, 28-29, 
126; and whites, 29, 202-3; Bir¬ 
mingham members link up to cotton 
belt, 37 39; efforts to link northern 
Alabama and black belt, 38; and la¬ 
bor unions and 1934 strike wave, 
57-76 passim; dual-union policies, 
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60, 64, 138; criticizes NIRA, 61; 
impact on labor movement assessed, 
76; and Citizens Scottsboro Aid 
Committee, 87; training schools, 93; 
travel of members, 95, 113; and 
children, 96; organizers believed to 
be Soviet agents, 100; self-defense, 
101; and martyrdom, 103; Christian¬ 
ity and black church in, 107—8; at 
height of powers, 119; praised for 
radical work in South, 120; 1935 
May Day incidents and laundry 
strike, 121-22; “Americanism,” 122; 
formation of NNC, 123; coalition 
building with NAACP, 124; south- 
ernizalion of, 126, 133, 136-37, 
176-77; role of Joe Gelders in, 129- 
31; victory in Bart Logan case, 131; 
legality of, 131-33; compromises 
militancy on antiracism, 134; county 
committee and section leaders, 135; 
subsidies, 135; new political line, 
137; Americanization of, 138, 163; 
actions opposed by labor leaders, 
138-39; shop units, 139; and CIO, 
139, 151, 147, 148; and Gadsden 
rubber workers, 141; influence in 
Mine Mill, 144-46; swept into WPA 
fray, 152; organizes relief workers 
independently, 154-55; growing 
prominence in Workers Alliance, 

155; contrasting roles in Unem¬ 
ployed Councils and Workers Alli¬ 
ance, 155-56; support for New Deal 
consolidated, 156; moderate turn of, 
158; weak support of SCU, 160; 
helps usher In reform, 176; focuses 
on Democratic candidates, 176-77; 
isolation of, 176-77; conferences, 
180, 214; agenda of, 185; private 
criticisms of SCHW, 186; members 
in unions, 190; hopes for Southern 
Democratic Front ruined, 190; ef¬ 


fects of Nazi-Soviet Pact, 190-92, 
195, 197; andLYS, 198-99; Bir¬ 
mingham last hope of, 202; envel¬ 
oped with “movement culture,” 207- 
12; targets of renewed crusade, 214- 
15; renewed radical movement in 
Birmingham, 217-18; “invisible 
army” again, 219-20, 223, 231: liq¬ 
uidated, 223; reestablished, 224; 
goals and greater openness in poli¬ 
cies, 225; last moments and disband¬ 
ing, 227-28; legacy, 228—31. See 
also District 17, of CPUSA; Interna¬ 
tional Labor Defense; Organizers— 
CP; Share Croppers’ Union 
—components, 17, 20, 52, 68, 135, 
229. See also Central Committee; 
District 17, of CPUSA 
—foreign: Germany, 98, 119; Soviet 
Union, 139; India, 222 
—other states: Tennessee, 133; Texas, 
177 

—United States of America (CPUSA, 
CP), 43, 53, 61,230; relationship to 
Communist International, xiii; ven¬ 
tures South for first time, 13-14; na¬ 
tional conventions, 18, 171, ISO- 
82; subsidies to CP, 132; and John L. 
Lewis, 139; ironic position toward 
WPA, 158; shifts farm policy, 169- 
70; decides to refashion Popular 
Front, 177; accused of funneling 
cash to SCHW, 186-87; “re-Boishe- 
vization” of, 191; Angela Davis in, 
203—4; activists work independently 
of, 219; liquidated, 223; reconsti¬ 
tuted under Foster, 224. See also 
District 17, of CPUSA 
Communist Political Association, 223 
Communists: 

—Northern, 14, 29, 30, 103, 126 
—-Southern, 184, 186, 199; place in 
Southern history, xv; prevalence of 
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blacks among, 92-93; squander po¬ 
tential, 176-77, 192; and Demo¬ 
cratic party, 177; staff NCPR, 179 
Conference on the Status of the Negro 
under the New Deal (1935), 123 
Congress, U.S., 33, 53, 220; Senate, 
131, 177-78; House of Representa¬ 
tives, 178. See also Dies Committee; 
Elections; House Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO), xiv, 68-69, 133, 138, 158- 
59, 173, 176, 184, 188, 190-91, 
201, 202, 218-30; newly formed in 
Alabama, 132; and CP, 139,147, 
151, 219, 225, 227-28; expelled 
from AFL and attacked, 139-40; ef¬ 
forts to organize rubber workers, 
140-41; and anti-Communism, 
140-41, 189-90; and role of blacks 
in organizing steel industry, 142-43; 
and Mine Mill, 144-45; political ac¬ 
tion committee, 146; black Commu¬ 
nists' agenda in, 147-48; attractive 
milieu of, 148; singing in, 149-51; 
support from AFU, 171; force for 
social change, 176; voter registration 
activities of, 212; conservative turn 
in, 221 

—industrial councils-. Birmingham, 

147, 149, 214, 225; state, 189, 227 
—political action committee, 146 
Connor, Eugene “Bull,” 215, 220, 228; 
enforces segregation ordinance, 185; 
praised, 188; harasses black minis¬ 
ters, 226; writes ordinance outlawing 
CR 227 

Conroy, Jack, 71 

Constitution, U.S., 39, 133; First 
Amendment, 128 
Constitution, U.S.S.R., 133 
Convict labor, 5-6 
Cooper, Esther, 193, 207, 214; back¬ 


ground, 204-5; on suspicions toward 
female radicals, 206; arrested, 213; 
coleads SNYC, 221-22; leaves Ala¬ 
bama, 224 

Cooperatives, farmers, 170, 171 
Corprew, Cliff, 174 
Cotton, 51, 170, 220; prices, 34, 40, 
170; hardships of production, 35™ 
36, 53-54, 161; culture causes hard 
lives for women, 36; wages for pick¬ 
ing, 43; government attempts to re¬ 
vive economy, 53-54; 1933-34 
pickers’ strike 54-55; 1935 chop¬ 
pers’ strike, 161-64; 1935 pickers’ 
strike, 164-68. See also Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act; Cotton Con¬ 
trol Act; Gin Tax Act 
Cotton belt, 37, 48, 175 
Cotton Control Act, 53, 161,164 
Couch, William X, 1.91 
Coughlinites, 169, 224 
“Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray,” 151 
Council of Young Southerners (CYS), 
197, 198, 201 

Covington County, Ala., 7, 170, 173 
Cowherd, Yelverton, 139 
Cox, Court)and, 230 
Cox, Ebb, 69, 141, 143, 153-54; “Ne¬ 
groes in the Labor Movement,” 148 
Crawford, Bruce, 178 
Crawford, George Gordon, 5 
Crawford, W. H„ 60, 68 
Crenshaw County, Ala., 48 
Criminal anarchy ordinances, 15—16, 
72-73, 165 

Cripple Creek, Colo., 1 
Crisis, 204 

Croppers’ and Farm Workers’ Union 
(CFWU) (later Share Croppers’ 
Union), 38, 39, 40-41,42, 43 
Cross, Dennis, 88 
Cross burnings, 227 
Crouch, Paul, 186 
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Crow, Ray, J53 

Cullman County, Ala., 7, 17-18, 39 
Culture; black, 201, 207-8, 212, 228; 

movement, 207, 212 
Cuney, Waring, 209, 210 

Dadeviiie, Ala., 41-43,45, 52, 55, 

99, 103-4, 160, 174, 205; replaced 
as SCU administrative center, 168- 
69; CP refuses So disband in, 223 
Daily Worker , xi, 20, 27, 32, 46, 71- 
72, 74, 92, 94, 100-101, 122, 126, 
148, 161, 178, 193 
Dale, Thelma, 202 
Dale County, Ala., 52 
Dallas County, Ala., 54, 161-64, 173 
Dalrymple, Sherman H., 140 
Daniels, Jonathan, 230 
Davis, Angela, 203-4 
Davis, Benjamin, Jr., 224, 230 
Davis, Chester, 168 
Davis, J. W., 48 
Davis, John, 67 
Davis, John P, 123 
Davis, Sal I ye, 203 
Davis, Saul, 25, 103; kidnapped and 
beaten (1934), 74, 101; kidnapped 
(1935), 162; request for funds, 172 
Dawes, “Babe,” 81 

Deacons for Defense and Justice (Loui¬ 
siana), 169 

DeBardeleben, Charles, 188 
DeBardeleben, Henry X, 2 
DeBardeleben, Otis, 101-2 
Debs, Eugene, 7 

Declaration of Independence, 122 
Defense corps, Communist, 16 
De Gram, Victoria, xi 
Democracy, 9, 114, 218—19; in 
America expressed through verse, 
208-12; and Section 4902, 215 
Democratic Front, 176, 186, 201-2; 
fashioned from Popular Front, 177; 
only CP doorway into world of liber¬ 


als, 178; voting rights seen as 
linchpin of, 182; tone set for, 184; 
hopes in South ruined, 190, 195; and 
Joe Gelders, 191 

Democratic party, 220; progressive 
agenda in, 177; CP focus on candi¬ 
dates, 177-78; left wing in, 195 
Democrats, 48, 62, 182, 186; Southern 
New Deal, 178 
Dennis, Gene, Jr., 230 
Depression, Great, xiv, 19, 23, 57, 61, 
109, 129; felt early by urban South, 
9; hits Alabama hard, 14 
DePriest, Oscar, 16 
Dibble, Eugene, 50 
Dies, Martin, 186, 189 
Dies Committee, 178, 197, 214; lists 
“Communist front” organizations, 
157; launching of, 186; attack on 
SCHW, 186, 188-89, 222; assault 
on labor, 189; took toll on SNYC, 
212; pressure on CIO, 221. See also 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee 

Dillard University Players Guild, 201 
Discrimination, 27, 76, 122, 161,206; 
in unions, 60, 64; in coal mines, 63- 
64; antiunion, 68; in armed forces, 
in employment, and on buses, 221 
District5, of Mine Mill, 221 
District 9, of UCAPAWA, 173 
District 17, of CPUSA, 25; opens of¬ 
fice under CP name, 14, 132; com¬ 
mittee in Fred Keith incident, 113; 
committee implements reforms, 135; 
women recruited in, 136; attempts to 
turn CP into legitimate movement, 
137 

District 20, ofUMWA, 61 
“Dixie” (altered), 136-37, 138, 150 
Dixon, Murdis, 85 
Dobbs, Malcolm Cotton, 198, 215, 
218, 225 

Dobbs, Pauline, 199, 223, 225 
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Dombrowski, James, 120, 226 
Donavan, John, 155 
Double V program, 219, 221 
Douglass, Frederick, 46-47, 200, 211 
Downs, W. O,, 73, 121 
Downs literature ordinance, 73, 111, 
121, 124, 126, 130 
Draft Program for Negro Farmers in 
the Southern States (1930), 38 
Draper, Theodore, xiii 
Du Bois, W. E. B.,222 
Duclos, Jacques, 224 
Dukes, P. Is., 123 
Duncan, I... N., 42 
Durr, Robert, 110, 201 
Durr, Virginia, 188 


bason, J. H., Ill 
bast, Henry Clay, 164 
East Birmingham, Ala., 115, 156, 203 
Eastern piedmont, 23, 39, 44, 52, 98; 
concentration of CP in, xiv; racial 
repression in, 173 

bast Thomas blast furnace (Republic 
Steel), 68 

Edmonds, Randolph, 201 
Education, 199, 200, 203, 231; Marx¬ 
ist, 16, 93-99, 223 
Elder, Cliff, 49-50 
Elections: Debs 1912 vote, 7; 1928 
presidential, 13; in 1930, 17; CP 
1932 campaign, 31-32; astounding 
CP vote in Elmore County, 48; 1934 
campaign and rallies, 76; in 1932, 
85; 1936 presidential, 131-32; 1936 
bids for Congress, 169; 1938 state 
and presidential, 177—78, 180; 1940 
presidential, 195, 197; white 
primaries, 213; 1940 election-day 
demonstration, 212-13; Dobbs and 
Folsom races, 225; 1948 presiden¬ 
tial, 226-27; 1949 union consent, 
227 


Elite: white, 3, 109; urban, 176 
—black: 82, 115-16, 134, 137; pros¬ 
perity and problems in Birmingham, 
3; relationship to poor blacks, 3, 

109; and SCU after shootout, 52; op¬ 
pose ILD, 80, 87, 91; contrasted 
with CP, 81; collision with CP, 108- 
16, 119; uniting with CP, 123 -24; 
CP reluctant to court, 125; greet 
SNYC, 201. See also Clergy- 
black; Middle class—black 
Elks, black, 214 
Ellis, Mark, 61,68 
Elmore County, Ala., 50, 132, 173, 
205; astounding CP vote, 48; and 
Nora Wilson case, 216 
Emerson, Harvey, 130 
Emmelle, Ala., 81 

Employee Representation Plan (ERP), 
67 

Eng, Shan Ti. See Bums, Frank 
Engels, Friedrich'. Communist Mani¬ 
festo, 94, 107 
England, Ark., 38 
Eusley, Enoch, 1 

Ensley, Ala., 5, 14, 321, 123,213; 
steel workers mass meeting in, 18; 
youth assembly in CIO Hall, 214 
Ensley Council School, 111 
Equality, racial or social, 35, 67, 141, 
145, 147, 390, 208; potency of slo¬ 
gan, 29; seen as synonymous with 
Communism, 156 
Erickson, E. E., 178 
Escambia County, Ala., 170, 173 
Espionage Act, 133 
Ethiopia, 100, 107, 201, 122, 132; 

“Hands Off Ethiopia” campaign, 123 
Etowah County, Ala., 140 
Etowah Rubber Workers Organization 
(ERWO), 140 

Europe, 3,98, 119, 190, 191, 197, 

222 

Evictions, 53-56, 58, 61,67-68, 146, 
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163- 65, 173; prompted by Cotton 
Control Aet, 161 

Exchange Park (Montgomery), 165 
Extraordinary National Conference 
(1933): “Open Letter to All Mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party,” 61 

Fair Employment Practices Committee 
(FEPC), 221 

Fairfield, Ala., 5, 121, 154-55, 217 
Farmer-Labor party, 8, 131, 195 
Farmers, 37, 159, 169, 170-71, 173, 
175, 181, 229; in Democratic party, 
177; low-interest loans for, 197. See 
also Landlords, rural; Planters; 
Sharecroppers; Tenant farmers 
Farmers’ Emergency Relief Bill, 164 
Farmers’ National Relief Conference 
(1935), 169 

Farmers’ Union. See Alabama Farm¬ 
ers’ Union 
Farmhands, 174 

Fann Holiday Association, 63, 159, 
169-70 

Farm Laborers and Cotton Field Work¬ 
ers Union (FLCFWU), 173 
Farm policy, 169-70, 175 
Farm Research Bureau, 125-26 
Farm Security Administration (FSA), 
169, 174,185 

Fascism, xiii, 95, 119-20, 122, 190, 
193, 200; use of Section 4902 
likened to, 215 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
111, 136, 223 

Federal Emergency Relief Act (FERA), 
33 

Federal government, 53, 63, 152, 171; 
crop reduction policies, 129; ques¬ 
tion of supporting landlords, 164; 
and right to organize, 175 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 205 
“Female consciousness,” 47 
Finch, John, 41 


Finch, Tbmmy, 41 
Finch, V C., 153 
Finland, 190-91, 197 
First Congregational Church (Birming¬ 
ham), 87, 214 
Fish, Hamilton, 17 
Fish Committee, 17, 29 
Fisk University, 31, 205 
Florence, Ala., 139, 141 
Florida, 14, 32, 124, 133 
Folklore, 53, 100, 102 
Folsom, Jim, 225 

Ford, James, 171, 178; vice-presiden¬ 
tial candidate, 31-32, 48, 132; 
speaks at CP conference, 133; 
speaks at national convention, 181; 
life used as example, 186; The Ne¬ 
gro and the Democratic Front , 186; 
votes received in 1940 elections, 197 
Foreign policy, 191,197. See also 
Ethiopia; Nazi-Soviet Pact; Soviet 
Union 

Foreman, Clark, 185 
Foreman, Cornelia, 22, 95, 182, 201 
Forrey, Edward, 226 
Foreman, Andrew, 31 
Fort Deposit, Ala., 165 
Forty-Fifth Street Baptist Church (Bir¬ 
mingham), 115 
Foster, Henry B., 88 
Foster, John ’‘Willie,” 162 
Foster, William Z., xiv, 225; presiden¬ 
tial candidate, 13, 31-32,48; leads 
reconstituted CPUSA, 224 
Fowler, “Uncle” Ben, 86 
France, xi, 177 
Franco, Francisco, 205 
Frank, Esther. See Gelders, Esther 
Franklin, Benjamin, 133 
Franklin, Francis, 117 
Frantz, Laurent [Larry French], 214; 
background, 179; teaches voter reg¬ 
istration classes, 182; marries Marge 
Gelders, 199; on CP racism, 207; ar- 
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rested, 215; leaves Alabama, 224 
Frantz, Marge Gelders, 130, 193; 
background, 129, 199, 202-3; re¬ 
cruits Pauline Dobbs, 199; on sex¬ 
ism, 206; on CP social relations, 

207; arrested, 215; leaves Alabama, 
224 

Freedmen's Bureau, 39 
Freeman, Reverend A. M., 141 
Fuller, Helen, 197 

Gabriel. See Prosser, Gabriel 
Gadsden, Ala., 157, 140-41, 227 
Gadsden United WPA Workers, 157 
"Games and Songs for Old and Young” 
(book), 96-97 
Gandhi, Mohandas, 222 
Gardens, 20, 22, 40; as survival 
strategy, 19, 35; source of strikers’ 
relief, 69; WPA jobs in, 152 
Gamer, John: education in CP, 94-95, 
98; on Soviet agents, 100, on trick¬ 
ster techniques, 102; on religion and 
CP, 107; dream of, 113 
Garveyism, 8, 81. See also Negro 
World 

Gaston, A. G., 201 
Gastonia, N.C., 13 
Gaunt, J. M., 50 

Gelders, Esther, 128-30; “The Ballad 
of John Catchings,” 179 
Gelders, Joseph, 168, 187-88, 214; 
background, 128 -30; and Bart Lo¬ 
gan case, 130; critical link between 
CP and liberals, 130, 178; beaten by 
vigilantes, 130-31; investigates 
unionizing in rubber industry, 141; 
rattles progressive circles, 176; runs 
for state legislator, 177; NCDPP- 
NCPR merger and subsequent activi¬ 
ties, 178-80; proposes right-Co-vote 
organization, 182; meets with 
Roosevelts and organizes confer¬ 
ence, 184-85; proposes challenging 


segregation laws, 186; vilified for 
defending Soviet actions, 190-92; 
launches Southern News Almanac, 
195-96; campaigns against Section 
4902, 215; witnesses Powers beat¬ 
ing, 217; joins Army, 222; leaves 
Alabama, 224 

Gelders, Marge. See Frantz, Marge 
Gelders 

Geneva, Switzerland, 200 
Georgia (U.S.), 14-16, 25, 32, 124, 
126, 132, 196, 204 

Germany, 119, 190-92, 215, 218, 219 
Geyer, Lee, 191,213-14 
Giglio, James, 14-15 
Gilbert, McKinley, 169 
Gillmor, Dan, 196 
Gin Tax Act, 53, 164 
"Give Me That Old Time Religion” 
("Give Me That Old Communist 
Spirit”), 105 
God, xi, 92, 107-8, 110 
Goldstein, Benjamin, 48, 87-88 
Goodgame, John W., 111 
Goodman, Ethel Lee, 156-57, 203, 
205 

Good Neighbor Club, 223 
Goodwin, Ned, 102 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
140-41 

Gordon, Eugene, 46 
Gore, Quentin P., 196 
Gospel singers, 105, 114, 149 
Goucher College, 128 
Graee Hills Cemetery (Birmingham), 
51 

Graham, Frank, 185, 188, 189, 197 
Gravelee, G. S., 172 
Graves, Bibb, 81, 103, 126, 167-68, 
174; supports AFL drive, 59; vetoes 
antisedition bill, 128; offers reward 
for Gelders a! taekers, 131;endscoaI 
strike, 138 
Graves, Howard, 55 
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Gray, Alfred, 39 
Gray, Eula, 44-45, 96, 98, 205 
Gray, Mary Jane, 205 
Gray, Ralph, 40, 105, 205; back¬ 
ground, 39; role and death in Camp 
Hill shootout, 41-42; martyred, 46 
Gray, 'Ibmmy, 39, 41,43-44, 205 
Great Britain, xi, 197 
Green, William, 139 
Greenback-Labor parly, 4 
Greene County, Ala., 170 
Greensboro, Ala., 164 
Greenville, S.C., 13 
Greenwood, Ala., 5, 31, 115 
Gribb, William, 41 

Hall, Otto, 85 

Hall, Robert Fowler (Rob), 134 35, 
181, 184, 187, 189; on courage of 
Southern Communists, xv; on oper¬ 
ating underground, 119; back¬ 
ground, 125-26; changes CP leader¬ 
ship, 126; title changed, 135; on 
CIO drive, 142, 147; on Democratic 
Front, 376; runs for vSenate, 177-78; 
suggests political approach to lobby¬ 
ing, 180; criticizes SCHW, 186; 
urges return to old radicalism, 192; 
develops agenda for reconstituted 
movement, 195; cofounds Good 
Neighbor Club, 223; charged with 
Browdcrism, 224 

Hall, Sam, 196, 218, 223-24, 225 
Hammond, E. H-, 123 
Harden, A. T., 88 
Hare, W. O., 73, 139 
Harlan County, Ky., 125 
Harlem, 122, 124, 200 
Harper, Louis, 88-89 
Harris, C. M., 3 

Harris, Gerald, Sr., 203, 215, 217 
Harris, Gerald, Jr., 203 
Harris, Lem, 169 

Hart, Hosea [pseud. Harry Williams], 


160; in NNC, 124; president of SCU 
executive board, 160; and STFU 
merger, 164; elected to offices in 
UCAPAWA, 173-74; son jailed, 

174; delegate to national convention, 
181 

Hart, Willie Joe, 174 
Harvard University Law School, 25, 
123 

Harvey, John, 123 
Hathaway, Clarence, 32, 169 
Hawes, Zilia, 120 
Hay market Affair, 4 
Haynesville, Ala., 165-66 
Haywood, Harry, 45, 101, 159 
Health care, 200,231 
Heflin, Tom, 169, 178 
Henderson, Donald, 168, 372, 374; 
positions held, 164; and STFU-SCU 
merger, 169-70; leads UCAPAWA, 
173 

Henderson, O’Dee, 217 
Henley, Walter, 2 

Herndon, Angelo, 11,25, 63, 82, 100, 
112, 114; background, 15; arrested 
during rally, 18; Klan accusations 
against, 29; organizes in Wilcox 
County, 38; imprisoned, 85; sees CP 
activities in religious terms, 107-8; 
case of, 124, 178 
H ickory Grove, A la., 167 
Highlander Folk School, 120, 122, 

146, 150-51. See also Socialist 
party 

Hill, Herbert, 228 
Hill, Lister, 134, 178, 189 
Hirsch, Harry [pseud. Harry SimmsJ, 
4,3-45 

History, black, 46-47, 96, 135, 208, 
228 

Hitler, Adolf, 98, 119, 193, 215, 218- 
19 

Hod Carriers. See International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
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borers Union of America 
“Hold the Fort,” 149 
Heliums, E. L, 71, 73, 126 
Holmes, Taft, 40-41 
Holt, Thad, 55, 153, 165 
Homewood, Ala., 121 
Hooper, Jimmie, 182 
Hoover, Herbert, 48 
Hope Hull, Ala., 44, 100, 165, 167 
Horton, James E., 89 
Hoiton, Myles, 120 
Hotel Morris (Birmingham), 19 
Houdlitch, Vance, 68 
Houseal, W. B., 191 
House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee (HUAC), 146, 225 
Housing, 185, 212, 225, 227 
Houston, Charles, 89 
Howard, Asbury, 228 
Howard, Esther Mae, 208 
Howard, Joe, 25, 69; mass march 
leader, 30; in “chauvinism” incident, 
113; SWOC organizer, 143; and first 
Alabama sit-down strike, 144 
Howard University, 123, 164, 200, 

202; Law School, 89 
Howell, James D., 155-57 
Hudson, Hosea, 22, 113-15, 137, 201; 
Black Worker in the Deep South, xv; 
The Narrative of Hosea Hudson . . . 
(Painter), xv; on rigors of joining CP, 
11; background, 24—25; mass march 
leader, 30; member of Liberation 
Committee, 85; on police intimida¬ 
tion, 86; and Marxist education, 94- 
95; on CP arrival in South, 99-100; 
respected in black community, 114; 
on NAACP, 134; early years as 
SWOC organizer, 143; and CIO, 

147 48, 223; officer in Workers 
Alliance, 155-58; delegate to na¬ 
tional convention, 181; and John 
Smith case, 181; cofounds Right to 
Vote Club and subsequent voter reg¬ 


istration efforts, 182-84; rosy pic¬ 
ture of postwar America, 221; presi¬ 
dent of local, 221; cofounds Good 
Neighbor Club, 223; expelled from 
CIO, 225; given key to city, 230-31 
Huff, W. I., 88 
Hughes, Langston, 209-10 
Hughley, Luther, 48-49 
Huntsville, Ala., 70, 81 
Hymns, 149 

Immigrants. See Migration 
Industrialists, 1, 61; power in Birming¬ 
ham, 2; alliances with black elite, 3; 
efforts to relieve demand for jobs, 

18; methods of controlling workers, 
57-59; attack SCBW, 188 
Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW), 65,71, 151, 190 
Informants: “stool pigeons,” 22, 103, 
220; in Camp Hill shootout, 41; em¬ 
ployers’ spies, 58, 111; Fred Keith, 

113; FBI and police, 115, 136; in 
cotton choppers’ strike, 163; on 
Lowndes County assassination tar¬ 
gets, 166 

Ingalls, Robert I., 2 
Ingram, Roy, 70, 121 
Ingram Park (Birmingham), 33 
Integration, 13, 212, 226 
Intellectuals, 71,92, 129, 179, 184-85 
“Internationale, The,” 99, 105, 150 
International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers Union of 
America, 126, 141, 153, 154 
International Labor Defense (ILD), xii, 
xiv, 16, 25, 26, 69, 74, 101-2, 105- 
6, 108, 112, 119-22, 124, 131, 148, 
168, 178, 230; and Scottsboro case, 
23, 78-80, 86—88; defense of Camp 
Hill sharecroppers, 42-43; and 
Reeltown victims, 51, 110; rivalry 
with NAACP, 78-91 passim; Tom 
Robertson case and antilynch- 
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ing campaigns, 81; Peterson ease, 
83-84, 89-90; ignores Murdis 
Dixon rape, 85; and white liberals, 
86-89; and Tuscaloosa lynchings, 

88- 89; Johnson and Brown cases, 

89- 90; assessment of, 91; handbills 
warn police and KKK, 103; cam¬ 
paign against black school principal, 
111; calls attention to mounting po¬ 
lice and vigilante violence, 123; pro¬ 
tests antisedition bill, 128; disman¬ 
tled in Alabama, 134; organizers 
kidnapped, 162; and black CP mem¬ 
bers, 181; SNYC likened to, 216 

International Ladies’ Garment Work¬ 
ers’ Union, 184 

International Longshoremen’s Associa¬ 
tion (ILA), 71 

International Molders Union, 69 
International Seamen’s Union (ISU), 

71 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Mine Mill), 148, 
151, 190, 227; strength of Commu¬ 
nists in, 65-67, 221; calls 1934 
strikes, 67-68; CP organizers in, 
144-45; calls 1936 strike, 146; 
launches voter registration drives, 
147; transformed by black workers, 
148; expelled from CIO, 227; fight 
with steel workers’ union, 227-28 
International Workers' Order, 71, 125 
International Workingmen’s Day. See 
May Day 

Interracialism, 195, 202, 212; of CP, 

160, 211; views of black CP mem¬ 
bers, 112-13 
Irby, W. C., 169 
Irvin, Frank B.[ 88 
Isolationists, 191 

Israel, Boris (pseud. Blaine Owen], 
62-63, 121, 163 
Italians, 3, 27 


Italy, 57, 122, 132 

Jackson, AI, 161, 166 
Jackson, Albert [pseud.], 160, 166. 

See also Johnson, Clyde 
Jackson, Augusta, 206-7; background, 
20*1; editor of Calvacade, 208; “The 
People to Lincoln, Douglass,” 211- 
12; leaves Alabama, 224 
Jackson, Emory O., 184, 226 
Jackson, Gardner “Pat,” 169 
Jackson, Harry, 14, 18, 25, 82 
Jackson, James, 166 
Jackson, James E,, Jr,: background and 
SNYC, 200; marries Esther Cooper, 
205; on CP racism, 207; arrested, 
213; “Don’t Play Hitler’s Game,” 
219; “Let Liberty Live,” 219; joins 
armed forces, 221; leaves Alabama, 
224 

Jackson, Jesse, 177 
Jackson, John, 217 
Jackson, Juanita, 203 
Jackson, “Aunt” Molly, 105 
Jackson County, Ala,, 78 
Jackson Foundries, 223 
Jackson Street Baptist Church (Bir¬ 
mingham), 111 

James, Clifford, 49-50, 51,110-11 
James, David, 25, 61, 115 
James, John, 25 
Jasper, Thomas, 81 
Jefferson, Thomas, 122, 133, 185 
Jefferson County, Ala., 31, 63, 71,80, 
83, 131, 138, 143, 201, 225; 

Knights of Labor in, 4; Farmer-La¬ 
bor party vote in, 8; surge of mi¬ 
grants and relief rolls, 9; CP spread 
beyond, 17; survival strategies in, 

19; demonstrations at courthouse, 

31, 121, 123, 213; CP vote in, 32, 
132; WPA labor troubles in, 153-54; 
Workers Alliance in, 156-57; mim- 
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ber of black registered voters in, 184 
Jefferson County Board of Registrars, 
182-84 

Jefferson County Committee Against 
Police Brutality, 217 
Jefferson County Committee Against 
the Poll Tax, 214 
Jemison, Robert, Jr., 2 
Jerome, V. J.: “To a Blaek Man,” 46 
Jesus Christ, 107, 135, 196. See also 
Christianity; Religion 
Jews, 25, 48, 61-62, 88, 128, 199; tar* 
gets of KKK, 7, 27; immigrants in 
Birmingham, 27-28; accused of be¬ 
ing behind “Communist conspiracy,” 
29 

Jim Crow, 32, 111, 185, 219; alterna¬ 
tives to, 3; effect of war on, 221 
Johnson, Charles S„ 200, 205 
Johnson, Clyde fpseuds. Tom Burke, 
Larry Coleman, Albert Jackson], 28, 
70; background, 63; obtains assis¬ 
tance for striking miners, 67; forms 
locals, 68; beating of, 72; assassina¬ 
tion attempts on, 74; in “chauvin¬ 
ism” incident, 113; in NNC, 124; at¬ 
tempted jailing of, 130; organises 
poor white farmers, 132; new SCU 
leader, 159-60; uses pseudonyms, 
160; launches cotton choppers’ 
strike, 161; lessons of strike, 163; 
and union alliances, 164, 169-72; 
plans mass cottou pickers’ strike, 
164-65; police search for, 166; “To 
Those Who Fell,” 167—68; marriage 
and heavy toll of work, 168; works 
to reinvigorate SCU, 168-69; cam- 
paigus for Lister Hill, 169; asked to 
lobby in Washington, 172 
Johnson, Ed, 90 
Johnson, Henry “Red,” 163 
Johnson, I. G, 121 
Johnson, Joe Spinner, 163-64 


Johnson, Lemon, 167; on armed self- 
defense, 44-45; on color line, 47- 
48; on Russian support, 100; on dis¬ 
tributing handbills, 102; on antici¬ 
pating King, 220 

Johnson, Tbm, 14; speech urging racial 
equality, 15; burned in effigy, 16; 
works in Cullman County, 17; ar¬ 
rested during rally, 18; leaves Ala¬ 
bama, 25; on workers in South, 29; 
and black eadre, 92; holds classes, 
93-94 

Joint Committee on National Recovery, 
164 

Joint Strike Preparations Committee, 

71 

Jones, Jimmie, 15, 30-31,32, 188 
Jones, Van, 145-46 
Jones, Waiter, 139 

Jordan, Hickman, 110.11 

“Joshua Fought the Battle of Jericho” 
(altered), 136, 180 
Joy Boys Dance Hall (Birmingham), 

14 

Juries, 123 

Katam, Jimmy, 140-41 
Keith, Fred, 32,73, 113 
Kennedy, E. E„ 169 
Kennedy, Jasper, 41 
Kent, Rockwell, 181 
Kentucky, 32, 44, 125-26, 133 
Kester, Howard, 120-21,169-70, 
187-88 

Kilby, Thomas, 5 
King, Martin Luther, Jr., 220 
King's Landing, Ala., 173 
Kuight, Ed, 165, 166 
Knight, Hartford, 184 
Knights of Labor, 4, 7, 31, 231 
Kraditor, Aileen, xii 
Ku Klux Klan (KKK), xi, 10, 27, 29, 
75-76, 88-89,92, 101, 103, 120, 
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122, 134, 141-42, 148, 169, 190, 
193, 227, 231’, powerful Birming¬ 
ham political force, 7; effect on de¬ 
mise of NAACP, 9; several members 
join CP, 28, 61; warns William Z. 
Poster and disrupts CP meeting, 32; 
with police, 33, 85; with White Le¬ 
gion, 33; rebirth of, 73—74; with 
vigilantes, 85; praised, 196; 
Kieagies, 219; appropriates Cold 
War language, 226; full-scale war on 
CP, 227 

Labor, organized, 68, 73, 76, 125, 

139, 146, 158, 220; ignores laundry 
workers’ strike, 121; ignores CP/SP 
conference, 122; call for removing 
all Communists from, 139; social 
equality predicted to be ruin of, 141; 
weak support of Right to Vote Club, 
184; conservative climate damaging 
to, 189; at center of radicalism 
again, 192; greets SNYC, 201; con¬ 
flict with CP over international poli¬ 
tics, 218; CP quietly influences, 

219; racial dynamics of, 227. See 
also Labor movement; Unions 

Labor Advocate, 8, 29, 79, 130, 138, 
140 

Labor Committee against Terrorism in 
Birmingham, 131 

Labor Defender, 16, 94, 126 

Labor movement, 110, 112, 133, 137, 
170, 189, 196, 202, 222; reorganiza¬ 
tion facilitated, 33; and CP, 57 76 
passim, 138—39, 147; and black 

clergy, 114.15; Communists in, 

139, 143, 147, 148, 190; threatened 
by AFL/CIO split, 139-40; anti- 
Communism and antilabor linked, 
140; and AFU, 175; and liberals, 

184; SCHW focus on, 186; most 
leaders support anti-Communist te¬ 
nets, 189 


Labor Union of Alabama, 4 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of llodcarriers Local 
810, 126 

La Follette, Robert, 8, 185 
Land grants, 171 

Landlords, rural, xii, 34-37, 39-40, 
42 -44, 49-55, 102-4, 164-74 pas¬ 
sim; black landlord supports SCU, 
52; named in CP publications, 103; 
evict tenants, 161; and fatal beating 
of union leader, 173 
Langley, John J., 39-40 
Lasser, David, 156 
Lauderdale, B. H., 13 
Laundry workers, 60, 70, 121-22 
Lawrence, Alton, 146 
Lawson, Elizabeth, 73 
Lawson, John Howard, 73-72, 93,181 
League of Struggle for Negro Rights 
(LSNR), 81, 122 
League of Women Voters - , 18 
league of Young Southerners (LYS), 
223; formerly CYS, 197-98; new 
leaders and program, 198—99; shares 
vision with SNYC, 202; motivations 
of activists in, 202—3; women iu, 
206; envelops CP with '"movement 
culture,” 207, 212; anti-poll-tax 
work, 212-14; co-orgauizes Ala¬ 
bama Youth Legislature, 214; cam¬ 
paign against section 4902, 214—16; 
police brutality cases, 217; anti-Hit¬ 
ler campaign, 218-19; CP in shadow 
of, 219; folding of, 222 
League to Maintain White Supremacy, 
226 

Lee, Howard, 197-98 
Lee County, Ala., 49-50, 55, 96, 99, 
104; SCU members in, 44; cotton 
pickers’strikes, 54-55, 167; cotton 
choppers’strike, 161 
Leeds, Ala., 196 
LeFlore, John, 123 
Legal defense, 86, 216 
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Lemley, George, 66 
Lenin, V I., 92, 98, 105, 136, 205, 
222; What Is to Be Done, 94 
Lenin School, 95, 113 
Leonard, Mary, 22, 27, 31, 86-87 
Lewis, Gilbert, 16 
Lewis, John L„ 139, 140, 144 
Lewis, Walter, 14-15, 17 
Liberals, white Southern, xi, xiv, xv, 
48, 64, 82, 86-89, 109, 119, 122, 
125, 133, 134, 151, 160, 178, 181, 
188,190-91,199, 220; blame Com¬ 
munists for shoofouts, 52; silence on 
Murdis Dixon rape, 85; oppose anti- 
sedition bill, 127-28; CP’s overtures 
to, 128, 134, 152; linked to CP by 
Joe Gelders, 130; CP alliance with, 
137, 158, 178, 224; squander poten¬ 
tial, 176, 192; spurred into action by 
CP, 176; and hope for New South, 
184; and labor leaders, 184; assume 
offices in SCHW, 185; deteriorated 
relations with CP after Nazi -Soviet 
Pact, 190-9), 195; silent on Section 
4902, 216; CP quietly influences, 
219 

Liberation Committee. See Dixon, 
Murdis 

Liberator, 94, 160, 208 
Liberty Hill (Reeltown section), 50 
Lincoln, Abraham, 100, 211 
Lincoln University, 209 
Linsley, Richard, 17.3-74 
Lipscomb, Jim, 66 
Lipsitz, George, 99 
Literature: radical types defined, 73; 
KKK, 74-75 

—Communist, 94, 101, 129, 191, 195; 
arrests for possession of, 16, 73; 
called incendiary, 52; strategies to 
distribute, 94, 102; believed printed 
in Russia, 100; broad range of publi¬ 
cations, 103; importance of workers’ 
correspondence, 104; virtually never 


attack religion, 108; shop newspa¬ 
pers abolished, 139; underground 
leaflets, 161; draws battle lines, 177. 
See also Berlin, Israel; Communist, 
Downs literature ordinance; Educa¬ 
tion: Marxist; Seditious literature 
ordinances 
Lithuania, 61 
Little, Indiana, 9, 213 
Little Red Scare, 186, 190, 214. See 
also Red Scare 

Loans, low-interest government, 171, 
197 

Local 1, of Workers Alliance, 155-56 
Local 285, of SCU, 174 
Local 1489, of SWOC, Ensley, 143 
Local 2815, of United Steel Workers of 
America, 221 
Locals, federal shop, 68 
Locke, Alain, 201 
Lockouts, 68, 146 

Logan, Bart [pseud. Jack Barton], 126, 
130-31, 179 

Logan, Belle [pseud. Belle Barton], 
126, 154 

Londa, George, 196 
Long, Henrietta, 203 
long, Herman, 202-3 
Longs, Helen, 22, 72 
Longshoremen, 70-71, 221 
Louisiana, 13-14, 32, 133, 173; So¬ 
cialists organize blacks in, 7; bee¬ 
hive of SCU activity, 168-69 
Louisiana Farmers Union, 172-73 
Lowndes County, Ala., 54, 103, 161, 
164; cotton choppers’ strike (1935), 
161-62; cotton pickers’ strike 
(1935), 165-68; SNCC in, 229-30 
Lowndes County Christian Movement, 
230 

Lumpkin, Grace, 71; A Sign for Cain, 
46, 78 

Lynching and murder: 

—uon-CP-related, 15, 17, 23, 32, 78, 
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82,90, 101, 120, 122, 180, 181, 
217; Robertson family and Thomas 
Jasper, 81; A. T. Harden and Dan 
Pippen, Jr., 88; Dennis Cross, 88- 
89; statistics, 124 

-CP-related, 168; Ralph Gray, 41; J. 
W. Davis, 47; Joe Spinner Johnson, 
163-64; Jim Press Merri weather, Ed 
Bracey, and G. Smith Watkins, 166; 
Phillip Ruddier, 173 
Lyric Theatre (North Birmingham), 32 


McAllister, Frank, 388 
McArthur, William, 51 
McCarthyisrn, 186 
McGee, William, 71 
Mclntire, Gordon, 168, 172 
McKee, William, 197 
McKinley, Gilbert, 172 
McKinney, E. B., 170 
McMullen, John, 50 
Macon County, Ala., 44, 50, 54 
McPherson, Charles, 201; and Peterson 
case, 83-84, 89-90; and ILD, 86- 
87, 109; NNC and Scottsboro case, 
124 

“Magic City.” See Birmingham, Ala. 
Mann Act, 130 
Maplesville, Ala., 130 
Marine Workers’ Industrial Union, 
(MW1U), 71 

Marshall County, Ala., 17 
Martha Berry School, 63 
Martin, Walker, 132, 169, 172, 173 
Marx, Karl, 205, 222; Communist 
Manifesto, 94, 107 
Marxism (-Leninism), 93, 129, 136, 
179, 191, 207, 196, 199; fusion with 
Christianity, 108, 196 
Mason, Lucy Randolph, 184 
Mason-Dixon line, xv, 133, 174 
Masons, black, 214 
Massachusetts, 199, 134 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
128 

“Matt Owen” (cartoon strip), 96 
Maxey, Fred E., 197, 214; “Pulpit in 
Print,” 196 

May Day: 1933 battle, 33, 87, 101; 
1934 demonstration, 71; 1935 dem¬ 
onstration split into small meetings, 
121; 1938 regional conference, 380 
Mayfield, Henry O., 25, 113, 148, 

201, 221; travels to Moscow, 95, 
recollections of union activities, 69, 
143; and Workers Alliance, 155; 
delegate to national convention, 181; 
cofounds Right to Vote Club, 182 
Meachem, Stewart, Jr., 121 
Meadows, B. W., 55 
Mechanization, in cotton belt, 173. 

175 

Memphis, Tenn., 7, 62, 164 
Merri weather, Annie Mae, 166, 168, 
229 

Merriweather, Jim Press, 166-67,168, 
229 

Merriweather, Phillip, 166 

Metal Trades Council of Birmingham, 

5 

Meta! Workers Industrial League, 14, 
18 

Middle class, 158, 177, 186; white, 9 
—black, 3, 42, 86, 90, 93, 100, 113, 
116, 128, 137, 176; reformism, 9; 
mixed attitudes regarding shootouts, 
52; silence on Murdis Dixon rape, 
85; anti-Communism of, 109-10; 
failure of leadership, 112; and CP, 
114, 122, 181; organizations nearly 
overshadowed by ILD, 119; role In 
building Democratic South, 180-81; 
guards voting franchise, 183; and 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, 190; NAACP loses 
members, 213; opposes radicals, 
226-27. See also Clergy—blade, 
Elite—black 
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Migration: from North, 3; from coun¬ 
tryside, 3, 8-9, 28, 37, 174-75; 
from Europe, 3-4, 27; to North, 8, 
224; radical immigrants and CP, 228 
Miles Memorial College, 202-4 
Military Intelligence Division, U.S., 

86 

Militias, black, 231 
Millbrook, Ala., 216 
Miller, Benjamin M., 42-43, 50, 79, 
89-90 

Mills, 1, 3-4, 8; steel, 2, 220; cut¬ 
backs in, 57, 69 
Millstone, George, 132 
Milner, Estelle, 22, 39, 42 
Mine Mill. See International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Miner, Dosie, 41 

Minere, 61,63-64, 67-69, 136, 138, 
146, 213; coal, 2, 5, 121; ore, 5; 
hours, 57; and voting rights, 183 
Mines', xii, 1, 3-5, 9, 19, 31; cutbacks 
in, 57, 69; camps, 60; conditions in, 
63; Birmingham area, 65, 68, 213 
Miscegenation, 79 
Mississippi, 13-14, 110, 132, 173, 

200 

Mitch, William, 141, 156, 214; 

UMWA leader, 60-61; and UMWA 
racial policies, 64; and April 1934 
strikes, 65, 121-22; opposes coal 
strike, 138; forced to resign and 
warned against red-baiting, 140; ap¬ 
pointed regional director of SWOC, 
142; opposes sit-down tactics and 
signs contract with U.S. Steel, 144; 
claims CIO free of CP members, 190 
Mitchell, H. L., 164, 169-70, 187-88 
Mobile, Ala., 8, 123, 125, 157, 202, 
230; Communist work in, xiv; 1934 
waterfront strike, 70-71; black mi¬ 
gration to, 174; 1943 riot in, 221 
Mobile Register , 125 
Mobile Trades Council, 31 


Modem Bookshop (Birmingham), 132- 
33, 180,215 
Molette, Butler, 173 
Molotov, Vyacheslav, 98 
Montevailo College, 48 
Montgomery, Olen, 85 
Montgomery, Viola, 85 
Montgomery, Ala., xiv, 15, 48, 51, 90, 
107, 121, 126, 128, 157, 165-66, 
178, 188, 222; NAACP branch, 8- 
9, 42; Unemployed Councils, 44; 
SCU headquarters moves to, 54; 
Marxist study circles: in, 87; relief 
workers’ demonstration in, 152-53; 
SCU headquarters in, 160-61; black 
migration to, 174; bus boycott, 228 
Montgomery Advertiser, 196 
Montgomery County, Ala., 50, 54, 95, 
160, 167; cotton choppers’ strike, 
161-62 

Montgomery Improvement Associa¬ 
tion, 228 

Montgomery Reemployment Service, 
165 

Mooney, Tom, 179 
Moore, Robert R., 73, 139 
Morgan County, Ala., 17 
Morrow, Frederick, 213 
Moscow, U.S.S.R., xiv, 29, 80, 113, 
138, 160; black CP members visit, 
95 

Moser, J. T,57,72 
Mosley, Alice, 22, 31 
Mosley, Archie, 95 
Moss, Clinton, 52 
Moss, Sam, 52 
Moss, Thomas, 50 
Moton, Robert Russa, 42, 51 
Mountain Brooks Estates (Birming¬ 
ham), 2 

Mount Olivet Baptist Church (Chi¬ 
cago), 200 

Mundo, Achmed, 29-30 

Murphy, Al, 49, 52, 55-56, 112, 114; 
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background, 23-25; actions as SCU 
secretary, 44-45; ideas of black self- 
determination, 47; member of Lib¬ 
eration Committee, 85; travels to 
Moscow and works in Brooklyn and 
Missouri, 95; replaced as SCU 
leader, 159-60; plan for cotton 
choppers’strike, 161; and united 
front agreement, 164 
Murphy, John G., 29 
Music, of black artists, 201, 208. See 
also Bessemer Big Four Quartet; 
Gospel singers; Hymns; Songs; 
Spirituals 

“My Mother's Got a Stone That Was 
Hewn Out of the Mountain” (“We 
Got a Stone”), 105, 149 
Myrdal, Gutmar, 183, 205 

Nashville, Tenn., 198 
Nation , 73, 126, 130 
National Agricultural Workers Union, 
170 

National Alliance Against Racist and 
Political Repression, 230 
National Anti-Lynching Convention 
(1930), 81 

National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People (NAACP), 
xii, xiii, 92, 109, 115, 136, 141, 
180, 204, 206, 213; in Alabama, 8- 
9, 80-81; presence felt after Camp 
Hill shootout, 42; rivalry with ILD, 
78 91 passim; Scottsboro ease, SC¬ 
SI, 86-87, 124; Peterson case, 83- 
84, 89-90; ignores Murdis Dixon 
rape, 85; ambivalent interactions 
witii ILD and CR 123-25; and 
NNC, 124; and black Communists, 
134, 181; rallies supporting SWOC, 
142; more activist agenda, 176; and 
police brutality, 181; weak support 
of Right to Vote Club, 184; youth 
councils, 202-3; develops radical 


program, 212-13; in John Jackson 
case, 217; CP in shadow of, 219; 
ally of leftist groups during wax, 222; 
dissolves relations with radicals, 

226, 228 

National Committee for People’s 
Rights (NCPR), 178-79, 180, 181- 
82, 223, 230 

National Committee for the Defense of 
Political Prisoners (NCDPP), 141, 

168, 230; and Downs ordinance, 

126; and Joseph Gelders, 130; vic¬ 
tory in Bart Logan case, 131; branch 
merges with NCPR, 178-80 

National Committee for Unity of Rural 
and Agricultural Workers, 164 
National Committee of Unemployed 
Councils, 31 

National Committee on Rural Social 
Planning, 169 

National Communist Election Cam¬ 
paign Committee, 32 
National Congress for Unemployment 
and Social Insurance (1935), 120 
National Convention on Unemploy¬ 
ment (1930), 16 

National Emergency Council (NEC), 
184-85 

National Farmers’ Relief Conference 
(1932), 49 

National Fanners’ Union (NFU), 159, 

169, 171-72 

National Federation of Constitutional 
Liberties, 223 

National Guard, Alabama, 88 
National Hunger Marchers (1932). 31 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
(NIRA), 33, 60-61. See also Na¬ 
tional Recovery Administration 
Nationalism, black, 195, 207, 224 
National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB), 140, 146 
National Labor Union, 4 
National Maritime Union, 221, 227 
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National Miners Union (NMU), 60 
National Negro Business League, 108 
National Negro Commission, of CR 49 
National Negro Congress (NNC), 123™ 
24, 181, 200, 222-23 
National Recovery Administration 
(NRA), 60, 64-65, 68, 142, 179. 
See also National Industrial Recov¬ 
ery Act 

National Students League (NSL), 63, 
96, 125, 129 

National Youth Administration, 197, 
203 

Nazism, 98, 190, 218 
Nazi-Soviet Pact (1939), xv, 218; 
widespread impaet of, 190 92, 195, 
197, 202, 212 

“Near the Cross” (“The CIO Workers 
Song”), 149-50 
Neenah, Ala., 8 
Negro Civic League, 89 
Negro Federation of Women’s Clubs, 3 
Negro Liberator, 122 
Negro Masonic Temple (Birmingham), 
85, 157-58, 182, 207, 212 
“Negro Question,” 13, 122, 124,134 
Negro World, 8, 85, 94 
Neighborhood relief committees, 20- 
23, 69, 76, 136, 220 
New Bethel Baptist Church (Birming¬ 
ham), 114-15 

New Deal, 53, 56, 59, 63, 70, 120, 
129, 147, 155, 159, 176, 188, 195, 
197, 203, 224; CP support of, 156; 
brings changes, 160; causes growth 
of wage labor, 173; slate of, 178; ad¬ 
vocates of, 184; linked with Com¬ 
munists, 186-87 
New England Worker, 133 
New Masses, 126 

New Orleans, La., 31-32, 129, 171, 
173, 207, 209, 212; SCU headquar¬ 
ters moves to, 168-69 
New Republic, 73, 126, 130 


News Digest. See Alabama (CIO) 

News Digest 
New South, 2,184, 186 
New South, 133, 134, 148, 186, 195 
New Theater Magazine, 126 
New York, N.Y., xiv, 2, 14, 21, 63, 

71,79, 95, 99, 123, 125, 129, 133, 
159, 168, 180, 199, 224 
New York Review of Books, xiii 
Niebuhr, Reinhold, 196 
“Night mail” (SCU leaflets), 102 
Nixon, Herman C., 185 
“No Mo’, No Mo’ ”92 
Norris, Clayton, 153 
Norris vs. Alabama, 123 
North, Joseph, xi 
North, 2-3, 13, 14,99-100, 109; 
greater opportunities in, 8, 37, 224; 
CP organizers from, 14, 30, 126; 
and CP religious beliefs, 108 
North Birmingham, Ala., 5, 20, 74, 

110; Garveyism in, 8; CP election 
meeting in, 32; KKK beating in, 101 
North Carolina, 14, 59, 133, 178, 217, 
225 

Notasulga, Ala., 44,49,166 
Nunn, Reverend M., 52 

O’Connell, E. T., 189 
Odd Fellows Hall (Birmingham), 180 
Old Pythian Temple (Birmingham), 51 
Oliver, Reverend C. Herbert, 226 
Oliver, SamW., 52 
O’Neal, Socrates, 111 
O’Neal, W. J., 153 
Opelika, Ala., 222 
Opposition, 22, 100 101, 116, 202, 
228; African-American culture of, 
93, 99, 195; expressed strongly in 
workers’ correspondence, 103-5; 
manifested in music, 105-7. See 
also Resistance, black; Trickster 
tradition 

Ordinances, 140, 227. See also Crimi- 
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nal anarchy ordinances; Downs lit¬ 
erature ordinance; Section 4902, of 
Birmingham criminal code; Sedi¬ 
tious literature ordinances; Segrega¬ 
tion ordinance, Birmingham 
Orrville, Ala., 100, 107 
Osborne, OllieF., 214-15 
Owens, Jesse G., 70, 76 
Owens, John, 14 
Oxford, Ala., 3 
Oxford, Miss., xv, 180 

Page, Myra, 22, 64, 71, 100, 102 
Paine, Thomas, 122, 133 
Painter, Nell, xii; The Narrative of Ro¬ 
sea Hudson . . ., xv 
Paint Rock, Ala., 23,78 
Park, Robert, 205 
Parker, Penny, 70 
Parker, W. S., 49-50 
Parks, 185. See also Capitol Park; Ex¬ 
change Park; Ingram Park; Wilson 
Park 

Parsons, Lee, 31-32 
Party Builders’ Congress (1938), 203 
Pascagoula, Miss., 125 
Paternalism, racist, 37, 50, 59, 112, 
186 

Patrick, Luther, 156, 178, 189 
Patterson, ED., 202 
Patterson, Haywood, 86-87, 89. See 
also Scottsboro campaign 
Patterson, T., 41 
Patton, W. C„ 141, 206 
Paul Robeson Club, 230 
Pearson, C. L.,55 
Pellagra, 35 
Peonage, debt, 37, 49 
People’s Front, 133 
People’s Theater, 207-8 
Perkins, Frances, 67 
Perry County, Ala., 39, 48 
Peterson, Henrietta, 83-84, 90 


Peterson, Willie, 83-84, 87, 89-90, 
109, 141 

Pettiford, W. R., 3, 108 
Philanthropists, Southern, 115 
Phillips, Abraham, 168-69 
Phillips High School (Birmingham), 
199 

Pippen, Dan, Jr., 88 
Planters, 28, 34, 37, 39, 53-55 
Plays and skits, 208 
Poetry, political, 208-12 
Point Coupee Parish, La., 169 
Poland, 1% 

Police, 48, 50, 55, 71, 101, 103, ill, 
115, 130-31, 136-37, 141, 153, 
159, 166, 174, 215; repression, 15- 
16, 72-73, 76, 82, 86, 120, 122, 
218, 227; with White Legion, 33, 
71; with KKK, 33, 85; in Camp Hill 
shootout, 41-42; with vigilantes, 
41-42, 45, 51,62, 88, 121, 123, 
154, 162-64; company, 58, 60,65, 
67-68, 142, 154, 213; brutality. 61, 
123, 181, 196, 199, 206,216,217, 
221; conduct waves of arrests, beat¬ 
ings, and raids, 71-73, 121; fatal 
shootings by, 81, 123; threaten un¬ 
dertaker for Reeltown victims, 110; 
and antilynching bill, 180; and seg¬ 
regation ordinance, 185-86; and 
Section 4902, 214-15; arrest SNYC 
conference delegates, 226 
Politburo, CP, 135 

Polities, 179, 185, 192; social history 
of, xi; class-based, xii, 109; South¬ 
ern “Jazz Age,” 7-8; Popular Front, 
11, 158; racial, 80, 116; CP ap¬ 
proach to, 81, 131; united front. 84, 

119; racial-sexual, 85; world, 93; 
and religion, 107; CP vs. black lead¬ 
ers, 111-12; reform, 115; liberal, 
136; black issue-oriented, 158; and 
SCU’s decline, 159; Alabama, 169- 
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70; Southern Communists standing 
in, 177; Democratic, 177, 180; co¬ 
alition, 177, 192; CP isolation, 178; 
electoral, 182; new conservative cli¬ 
mate, 188-89; foreign policy, 191; 
Red Scare, 218; antinuclear, 225 
Poll tax, 133, 139, 148, 155, 180, 185, 
191, 208-14; used to block voter 
registration, 182, 184. See also 
Anti-poll-tax movement 
Popular Front, xiv, 105, 114, 119, 125, 
128, 131, 133, 135-38, 145, 151, 
152, 160, 175, 182, 195, 218; inter¬ 
national Communism enters era of, 
119; CP strategy of, 155-56; limita¬ 
tions, 158; damage to, 176; refash¬ 
ioned in United States, 177; experi¬ 
ment kept alive, 192, 224; CP loses 
mass base during, 227-28 
Populists, 4, 37, 122, 231; tradition in 
northern Alabama, 17, 28 
Porter, William G., 42 
Post-Reconstruction era, 37, 177 
Powers, Foster, 217 
Pratt City, Ala., 121, 186,213 
Pratt Coal and Coke Company, 1 
Press: labor, 8, 94; CP, 45-46, 82, 84- 
85, 94, 96, 115; Southern, 52; sen¬ 
sationalism, 72; linked CP to Shades 
Valley assaults, 82-83; black, 94, 

111 

Price, Arthur, Jr., 216 
Price, Victoria, 78, 90. See also 
Scottsboro campaign 
Prichard, Ala., 8 

Progressive party, 224, 226-27, 228 
Progressives', 133, 137, 176, 186, ,178. 

See also Liberals, white Southern 
Progressive Voters League, 228 
Property qualifications, for voting, 213 
Prosser, Gabriel, 47, 135 
Protestants, 7 


Quecnie, Boykin, 70 
Quilting, 205 
Quirt, Michael, 96 

Race, xiii, 7-8, 20, 23, 40, 69, 79-80, 
82,91, 107, 111, 112, 135, 142, 

145, 165, 192, 207, 221; prevalence 
of, xii, 2, 5; prejudice, 28,134; lan¬ 
guage of, 29; war, 30; and tenancy, 
35; “question,” 83, 134; Aryan, 110; 
leaders, 220, 224; relations, 223; 
consciousness, 228 
Radcliffe College, 199 
Radios, 94, 149 
Rameau, P Colfax, 110 
Ramsay, Erskine, 2 
Randolph County, Ala., 52, 161 
Rank-attd-file committees, 64-65, 67, 
69, 76, 119, 121, 145, 147,229 
Rape, xiv, 62, 77-79, 88, 90; Augusta 
Williams, Nell Williams, and Jennie 
Wood, 82-83; Murdis Dixon, 85; 
Recy Taylor, 223 
Rapier, James T., 4 
Reconstruction era, 17, 25, 39, 99, 

100, 231 

Recreation, 185,200 
“Red and the Reverend, The” (diatribe 
by YCL member), 111 
Red-baiting, 140, 146, 148, 156, 188, 
195, 226; and unemployed councils, 
155; in CYS, 198; of NAACP, 226 
Red Cross, 115; relief rolls in Jefferson 
County, 9; and Birmingham relief 
needs, 20; opposition to, 20,22, 33 
“Red diaper babies,” 203 
Red Hammer, 17 
“Red Menace, The” (Bitmingham 
Trades Council editorial), 138 
Red Mountain, Ala., 146, 227 
Red Ore Miners, 146 
Red Scare, 218, 224. See also Little 
Red Scare 
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Red Squad, of Birmingham police, 72- 
73 

Reece, Florence, 105 
Reed, Reverend George W., 114-15 
Reeltown, Ala., 49-52, 110, 230 
Reemployment agency (Birmingham), 
55 

Regional Labor Board, of NRA, 64, 68 
Regions: midwest and northeast, xii, 
171; northern Alabama, xiv, 17; Bir- 
mingham-Bessemer industrial area, 
xiv, 21, 121; Great Lakes, 2; Appa¬ 
lachia, 39, 138; Gulf Coast, 70, 170, 
175; southeast, 174. See also Black 
belt; Cotton belt; Eastern piedmont; 
North; South 

Relief Councils, farmers’, 38 
Relief rolls, 9-10, 54 
Relief workers, 70; demonstrations and 
strikes of, 30-31, 152-54, 165; 
strikes on federal projects discour¬ 
aged, 138; poor working conditions 
and wages of, 152; organized by CP, 
154-55; difficulties of dealing with 
WPA, 156-57; increased militancy 
of, 158 

Relief Workers’ League (RWL), 70 
Religion, 181; role in CP, 107-8; and 
black CP members, 114-15; seen as 
way to approach masses in South, 
135; black traditions absorbed by 
union, 148-49; social gospel, 196. 
See also Christianity; Clergy 
Reno, Milo, 169 

Republicanism, American, 17, 28, 61 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, 1, 
65, 67, 68, 179 

Resistance, black, 93, 228; rural tac¬ 
tics, 37, 44-45; cunning forms of, 
101-2; and church, 107. See also 
Opposition; Trickster tradition 
Revolution, 13, 16, 103-4, 135, 226; 
sexual, 79; ordered from Moscow, 
80; in South, 100, 133; John L. 


Lewis connected with, 140; of black 
youth, 202; social, 210; civil rights, 
228; of 1960s, 230 
Revolutionary Policy Committee, 120 
Richard, J. B., 168-69 
Richardson, Thomas, 207 
Richmond, Va., 200-201, 207 
Rickets, 35 

Right to Vote Club, 201-2, 214, 230; 
founding, activities, and collapse, 
182-84; educational function 
resumes, 213 
Riot, race, 221 
Rittenberg, Sidney, 199, 218 
Roach and Johnson (law firm), 84 
Roberts, Henry, 168 
Robertson, Tom, 81 
Robinson, Reid, 145, 214 
Rock Hill, S.C., 53 
Rome, Louis, 123 
Rome, Ga., 63, 159 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, 157, 384, 185 
Roosevelt, Franklin D,, 53, 152, 157, 
159, 177, 184, 221; election of, 129; 
reelection of, 131-33; and Supreme 
Court, 132; SCU group meets with, 
168; gives private hearing to Joe 
Gelders, 385 

Rosengarten, Dale, and Theodore 
Rosengarten: All God’s Dangers, xv 
Ross, Mike, 145-46 
Ross, Nat, 44, 86, 108, 120, 129; 
background, 25; argues against CP 
rejection of prejudiced whites, 28; 
reassesses CP, 74, 76; replaced by 
Rob Hall, 125; returns as CPUSA 
Southern director, 225 
Rubber workers, 140-41 
Ruddier, Phillip, 173 
Rural committees, of SNYC, 203, 205 
Rural Resettlement Administration, 

168 

Russel] Saw Mill, 40 

Russian Jewish background, 25, 27 
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Russian Revolution, 27, 98 
Russians, 78, 100 

St. ClairCounty, Ala., 17, 39 
St. James Church (Birmingham), 111 
St. Landry Parish, La., 168-69 
Sanders, Dobbie, 102, 112 
Sartain, R. H.. 169, 171 
Scales, Junius, 217 
School for Democracy, of APEA, 223 
Schwab, Irving, 43, 51,88 
Scott, James C., 103 
Scottsboro campaign, 23, 32, 42-43, 
74, 77, 109-10, 115, 124, 139; ar¬ 
rest and sentencing, 78; demonstra¬ 
tions, 79; ILD vs. NAACP in, 79- 
81,86-87; Patterson conviction, 
86-87; Supreme Court reverses Ala¬ 
bama verdict, 123; Alabama urged 
to drop case, 147; SCHW resolution 
on, 185; sets precedent for Nora Wil¬ 
son case, 216 

“Scottsboro Song, The,” 105, 149 
Scottsboro: The Firebrand of Commu¬ 
nism (polemic by white Alabam¬ 
ians), 79-80 
Sears, Ed, 67 

Sears, Reverend M., 115-16 
Section 4902, of Birmingham criminal 
code, 72; campaign against, 215-16 
Seditious literature ordinances, 94, 

130-31. See also Downs literature 
ordinance 

Segregation ordinance, Birmingham, 
185-86, 188 

Self-determination, black, xiii, 13, 15, 
17, 29, 32,43-44,46,47, 56, 74, 
92, 160,211-12; as CP slogan, 122, 
225 

Self-help groups, 128 
Selma, Ala., xiv, 21,90, 162-63, 

222 

Senate, U.S. See Congress, U.S. 
Settlements and homes, company- 


owned, 57-58,146 

Sewing dubs. See Women’s auxiliaries 
Sewing project, WPA, 154, 157 
Sexism, 206-7 
Sexual revolution, 79, 91 
Shades Valley, Ala., 2, 82 
Shamblin, R. L., 88 
Shatecrop Contract, 171, 173 
Sharecroppers, xi, 1, 19, 38-43, 52- 
55, 74, 81, 92, 95, 102-3, 164-65, 
167, 170-71, 174-75; system, 34- 
37, 208; and armed self-defense, 
44-45; and cotton choppers’ strike, 
161; distrustful of AFU, 172-73; 
massive changes disrupt lives of, 

175; militance and masks of, 229-30 
Share Croppers’ Union (SCU), xii, 
xiv, 32, 36, 71,82, 94, 100, 103-5, 
110, 124-25, 137, 151, 159, 172- 
7.3, 176, 178, 220; bom out of 
CFWU, 43; growth and tactics of, 
44-45; women’s strong involvement 
in, 46-47; support from poor 
whites, 47-48; embroiled in Reel- 
town shootout, 49-52; calls strikes, 
54-55; Communist education in, 
95-99; “night mail,” 102; decline of, 
159; change in leadership, 159 -60; 
executive board, 360, 368, 170--71, 
173; growth of, 160-61; 1935 cotton 

workers’ strikes, 161-64, 165.68; 

alliance sought with STFU, 164, 
169-70; efforts to legitimize as trade 
union, 168-69; merger with STFU 
opposed, 169-70; alliance and 
merger with AFU, 170-71, 175; 
first national convention of, 171; 
merger with NFU, 371; merger with 
FLCFWU and UCAPAWA, 173; vet¬ 
erans still optimistic, 174; women’s 
collective organization in, 205; dis¬ 
solving affects CP demise, 227; and 
SNCC, 229 -30 
Sharecroppers Voice, 170 
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Sliaw, B. G., 142,201 
Shelby County, Ala., 38, 154 
Sheppard, Tom, 84 
Sherrill, Charles [pseud. Robert 
Wood], 121 

Shootings, 68, 82, 83, 123, 165 
Shootouts, 40-42, 48-52 
Shores, Arthur, 181, 183-84, 217 
Shortridge, W. E., 180 
Shotgun houses, 5, 220, 231 
Simmons, Steve, 74, 101 
Simms, Harry [pseud.]. See Hirsch, 
Harry 

Simpson, James, 177 
Simpson, Judson, 52 
Sixth Avenue Baptist Church (Birming¬ 
ham), 111, 213 
Slave insurrection law, 85 
Slaves, 1, 101, 107, 152, 211-12 
Slogans, xiii, 70; Metal Workers Indus¬ 
trial League, 18; anti-Communist, 
29, 67; black self-determination, 38, 
43, 53, 56, 122, 225; racist, 66, 

170; Party units, 68; ILD, 90, 131; 
Young Pioneers, 96; antiwar, 98, 
218; STFU, 164; SCU and AFU, 
171; voting rights, 180; antifascist 
drop, 190; SNYC, 201, 212, 219, 
221; of proposed black political 
party, 222; civil rights and black 
power, 230 

Sloss-Sheffield Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, 1, 57, 67-68 
Slum clearance, 185 
Smith, C. Dave, 70, 121, 143, 144 
Smith, Charles, 230 
Smith, John, 181 
Smith, Wesley, 168 
Smithfield, Ala., 5, 180 
Social insurance bill, 18 
Socialism, xii, xv, 76, 95, 119, 212, 
195 

Socialist party (SP, SPA), 28, 120-21, 
179; active in Alabama during turn 


of century, 7; rejects association with 
CP, 120; An Appeal to the Member¬ 
ship of the Socialist Party, 120 
Socialists, 61, 126, 129, 137, 159, 

169, 188, 197, 228; Northern, 7; 
Southern, 7, 120; tradition in north¬ 
ern Alabama, 17, 28; Andrew Fore¬ 
man runs for senator on ticket, 31; 
Communists urged to join forces 
with, 119; and Highlander Folk 
School, 120; and Workers Alliance, 
155; Christian, 195 
Social Order, 109 

Social Problems Club (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity), 125 

’‘Solidarity Forever,” 99, 105,136, 150 
Sombart, Werner, xii 
Songs: protest, 105, 135; labor, 105, 
149-51; role in oppositional 
thought, 105-7; work, 107, 201; 
popular, 136, 150; CP during Popu¬ 
lar Front, 136; nursery rhymes, 150 
South, 13, 46, 94, 150, 164, 188, 200; 
repression in, xii-xiii, 16; Commu¬ 
nists in, xiii, 13, 28; effect of Great 
Depression in cities, 9; migration to 
urban centers of, 37; realities of, 

101; interracial politics in, 112; CP 
in, 117, 132, 225; Popular Front 
politics in, 158; Democratic party in, 
177; Communist isolation in, 178; 
proclaimed center of ’‘Negro work,” 
181; Democratic Front in, 182, 195; 
civil liberties conference in, 184-85; 
social equality in, 190; progress of, 
192; Birmingham as CP’s last hope 
in, 202; youth work and poor white 
and black voters in, 214; compared 
to Nazi Germany, 219; Communist 
skepticism in, 221; red-baiting in, 
226; “evolved” form of Communism 
in, 228 

South Africa, xiii, 58 
Southard, Mary, 199, 215 
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Southard, Ordway, 199, 223, 224 
Southern Afro-American Industrial 
Brotherhood, 110 

Southern Christian Leadership Confer¬ 
ence, 229 

Southern Commission on the Study of 
Lynching, 89 

Southern Committee for People’s 
Rights, 178, 184, 215. See also 
Southern League for People’s Rights 
Southern Conference for Human Wel¬ 
fare (SCHW), 190, 199, 201, 212, 
214-15, 222, 224, 226, 231; debut, 
185; CP reactions toward, 186; 
charged with Communist domina¬ 
tion, 186—90; attacked for resolution 
opposing segregation laws, 188-89; 
split by Soviet actions, 190-91; civil 
rights committee, 191,214-15; criti¬ 
cized by Rob Hall, 192; relationship 
toCYS, 197-98; and anti-poll-tax 
drive, 214; Victory Mobilization 
Day, 218; CP in shadow of, 219; 
temporarily folds, 222; chapter 
reestablished, 223; called Commu¬ 
nist front, 225 
Southern Farmer, 224 
Southern Labor Review, 8, 140, 226 
Southern League for People’s Rights, 
178 

Southern Negro Youth Congress 
(SNYC): 220, 223, 225-27; launch¬ 
ing of, 181,200; injects new life 
into radical movement, 197; LYS 
acts - in concert with, 199; confer¬ 
ences, 200-202; shares vision with 
LYS, 202; motivations of activists 
in, 203; black female leaders in, 
203-7; and CP, 207-12, 219, 228; 
Cavalcade , 208-11; Communist par¬ 
ticipation in, 212; voter registration 
and anti-poll-tax drive, 212-14; 

Right to Vote rally, 213; co-orga- 
nizes Alabama Youth legislature, 


214; Nora Wilson case, 216; in po¬ 
lice brutality cases, 216-17; in anti- 
Hitler campaign, 218-19; Double V 
program, 221; sheds youth-oriented 
image, 222; Eighth Congress, 226; 
former activists in Montgomery bus 
boycott, 228 

Southern News Almanac., 195 -97, 
218-19,223 

Southern Organizing Committee for 
Economic and Social Justice, 230™ 
31 

Southern Policy Committee (SPC), 
184-85 

Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
(STFU), 159, 164, 165, 169-70, 

187 

Southern Worker, 38-41,46, 73, 85, 
94, 106, Ill, 120, 135, 179, 196, 
208; launched in Chattanooga, 16; 
replacement planned, 133 
Soviet Union, 15, 48, 99, 100, 120, 
125, 141, 146, 220; seen as new 
“Ethiopia,” 100; invades Finland, 
190-91,197; condemned and de¬ 
fends following Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
190-92, 214; German invasion of, 
218 

Spain, 177 

Spanish Civil War, 71, 132, 205 
Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities. See Dies Committee 
Speed, Jane, 87, 215; background, 27; 
arrested, 33, 102; opens Marxist 
bookstore, 132-33; delegate to na¬ 
tional convention, 181 
Speed, Mary Martin Craik, 27 
Spies. See Informants 
Spirituals, 107, 135-36, 201 
Stalin, Joseph, xi, xiv, 98, 100, 110, 
140; Foundations of Leninism, 129 
“Stand up for Jesus” (“Stand Up! Ye 
Workers," 151 
Stanley, Hazel, 182 
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Starnes, Joe, 178, 189 
Steel anti Metal Workers’ Industrial 
Union, 60 
Steele, John, 153 
Steel industry, 25, 68, 142 
Steelman, J. R„ 89 

Steel workers, 2-3, 5, 65, 68-69, 136, 
142-44, 227-28; hours, 57 
Steel Workers Organising Committee 
(SWOC), 190; launched, 142; black 
workers active in, 142-43; white 
workers defect to, 143; oppose sit- 
down tactics, 144; gain strength, 

144; transformed by black workers, 

148; importance of singing in, 149. 

51 

Stick Together Club, 128 
Stockham Pipe and Fittings Company, 
24, 60 

Stock market crash (3929), 7, 9, 34, 

108 

Stone. Olive, 48, 178 
Strikebreaking, 121, 165, 208 
Strikes: outside Alabama, 59, 63, 125, 
138, 140, 221; sit-down, 140, 144, 
168-69, 201 

—in Alabama: led by Knights of La¬ 
bor, 4; of Alabama workers (1881- 
1936), 5; coal miners’, 5, 138; in 
iron ore mines, 6; cotton pickers’, 
48, 54-55, 96, 164-68, 229-30; 
Mine Mill, 67-68, 146; Birmingham 
laundry workers’, 121-22; wildcat, 
on WPA projects, 138; first sit- 
down, 144; unauthorized, 144; relief 
workers’, 153-54; antigovemment, 
153-54; women’s sewing project, 
154; cotton choppers’, 161-64, 165; 
dairy workers’ and plow hands’, 

163; at Republic Steel, 179. See also 
Strike wave 

Strike wave (1934), xiv, 79, 113, 119, 
129, 138, 152; in coal, steel, and 


iron industries, 64-69; laundry, 
packinghouse, CCC, and textile 
workers, 70; longshoremen, 70-71; 
opponents blame CP, 71; vigilante 
assaults during, 74; CP’s role as¬ 
sessed, 74, 76 

Strong, Augusta. See Jackson, Augusta 
Strong, Ed, 202-6, 213-14; on CYS 
executive board, 197; background 
and plan for youth conference, 200; 
helps launch CYS, 201; reelected 
SNYC executive secretary, 202; 
joins armed forces, 221; leaves Ala¬ 
bama, 224 
Strong, Nathan, 67 
Student Christian Association, 205 
Student Christian Movement, 198 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), 229-30 
Study groups, 94, 96, 129 
Suffrage, 125, 136, 184, 208; woman, 
6; NAACP campaign, 212; SNYC 
campaign, 213-14. See also Voter 
registration; Voting rights 
Supreme Court: Alabama, 89; U.S , 

89, 123, 132, 134 

Survival strategies, 19, 22-23, 59,103 
Sylacauga, Ala., 42 

Taggart, Ernest W., 87, 89, 324-25, 
134 

“Tah Rah Rah Boom Dee Ay” (altered), 
150 

Talbert, Comit, 55 
Talladega College, 202 
Talladega County, Ala., 203 
Tallapoosa County, Ala., xiv, 22-23, 
36,44, 47,55,96,98, 104, 110, 
160-61, 172-73, 205, 223; CFWU 
launched in, 39; scene of shootouts, 
39 -43, 49—51; cotton workers’ 
strikes, 55, 161, 167; UCAPAWA 
in, 174 
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Tallapoosa County Youth Council, 205 
Tarrant City, Ala., 70, 73, 76, 121, 

126, 168 

Tarrant City Relief Workers league, 

143 

Tasker, Capitola, 44, 47, 95, 161 
Tasker, Charles, 44, 95, 161, 165, 166 
Tanh, Allan, 88 
Taylor, Ed, 217 
Taylor, Glen, 226 
Taylor, Myron C., 144 
Taylor, Recy, 223 
Taylor, Wirt, 26, 31 
Temperance movement, 8 
Temple Beth Or (Montgomery), 48, 
87-88 

Tenant fanners, xii, 34 40, 42-43, 

47, 49,51,53 -55, 165, 170-71, 

174; cash, 34; share, 34; evictions 
of, 161; distrustful of AFU, 172 73; 
massive changes disrupt lives of, 

175 

Tennessee, 14, 16, 32, 120, 126, 133, 
179 

Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company (TCI), 14, 57, 59-61, 65- 
67, 74, 110-11, 131, 154, 213; size, 
1; controls workers’ lives, 5; crushes 
1920 strike and UMWA, 5; shuts 
.down blast furnaces, 9; welfare sys¬ 
tem, 19; builds and maintains segre¬ 
gated churches, 112; and labor 
unions, 143-44; ordered to reinstate 
miners, 146. See also Crawford, 
George Gordon 
Texas, 7,15, 177 
Textile workers, 4, 59, 70 
Thaelmann, Ernst, 98 
Theater, 207-8 
Third International, xi 
Third Period, of Communism. 93, 105, 
108, 119, 151 

“This What the Union Done,” 57 


Thomas, J. Parnell, 186 
Thomas, Norman, 129, 179, 197 
Thompson, A. J., 41 
Thompson, Louise, 71, 79 
Tobacco Stemmers and Laborers Indus¬ 
trial Union, 201 
Tories, 122 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, 46, 96 
Trade Unions. See Unions 
Trade Union Unity League (TUUL), 

14, 23, 38, 60, 63 

Trickster tradition, 102, 114. See also 
Opposition; Resistance, black 
Trotsky, Leon, 29, 188, 224 
Tugwell, Rex, 125 
Turner, Henry McNeil, 3, 23 
Turner, Nat, 46-47, 96 
Turney, Pete, 111 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., 8 , 23, 68, 70, 84, 
129; scene of lynchings, 88 -89 
Thscaloosa Citizens’ Protective 
League, 88 

TUskegee Institute, 42, 50-51,202 

Underground; status, xii; activities, 11; 
status of CP 119, 129, 131, 151, 
158; SCU, 159, 168; Birmingham, 
160; Montgomery, 161. See also Lit¬ 
erature-Communist; Opposition 
Underwood, Anderson, 149 
Unemployed councils, 31,44, 76, 100, 
158, 220; demonstrate against Red 
Cross, 20; tactics against evictions 
and utility cutoffs, 21; white women 
in, 22; merge with Workers Alli¬ 
ance, 155; tactics and strategies 
emulated, 156 

Union Leader: A Voice of the White and 
Negro Farm Toilers of the South, 163 
Union Leagues, 231 
Unions, 40, 181, 221; in Birmingham 
area in 1880s, 4; in Alabama coal 
fields, 4 5; fought for reforms after 
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World War I, 7-8; and CP during 
1934 strike wave, 57-76 passim; 
company, 67-68, 122, 143; activity 
in Louisiana, 168-69. See also 
Brotherhood of Captive Miners; Em¬ 
ployee Representation Plan; Labor, 
organized; Labor movement; Orga¬ 
nizers; Red Ore Miners; Strikes; 
names of individual unions 
Union Theological Sejninary, 198 
Uniontown, Ala., 8, 39 
United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, 
and Allied Workers of America 
(UCAPAWA), 173-75 
United Fanners’ League, 18, 38 
United front, 160, 164, 169, 171, 179 
United May Day committees, 121 
United Mine Workers of Alabama 
(UMW), 4 

United Mine Workers of America 
(UMWA), 138-39, 141, 143-44, 
148, 151,231; early history in Ala¬ 
bama, 4-5; and NIRA, 60-61; ra¬ 
cial policies of, 64; and wage code, 
64-65; launches voter registration 
drives, 147; constitution of, 190 
United Office and Professional Work¬ 
ers Union, 225 

United Rubber Workers of America 
(URWA), 140-41 

United States, 122; CP goals for, 117; 
Communist isolation in, 178; Popu¬ 
lar Front in, 177; intervention in Eu¬ 
ropean politics, 191; verses on fail¬ 
ures of, 208-12; racism at home and 
abroad, 221 

U.S. Army, 128, 204, 222, 225 
U.S. Government. See Federal 
government 

U.S. Pipe Company, 17,60 
U.S. Postmaster General, 168 
United States Steel, 5, 144 
United Steel Workers of America, 221, 
227-28 


Universal Negro Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation (UNIA), 8. See also 
Garveyism; Negro World 
University of Alabama at Tbscaloosa, 
125, 129 

University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hilt, 178, 185, 199 
Uprisings, 38, 152 

Varsity Review, 125 
Vesey, Denmark, 47, 96 
Veterans, military, 213, 225 
Vigilance committees, CP, 22 
Vigilantes, 50, 54, 55, 94, 101, 121, 
125, 137, 142, 165-66, 176; with 
police, 41-42, 62, 74, 85, 123, 131, 
162-64; and Robertson lynch ings, 

81; with KKK, 85; and Joseph 
Geiders, 130-31;and antilabor re¬ 
pression, 140; flog elderly women, 
166; resisted, 167 
Vincent, Ala., 38 

Violence, xii-xiii, 8-9, 101, 137, 213. 
See also Evictions; Lynching anc 
murder; May Day; Police; Raj>e; 
Riot, race; Shootings; Shootouts; 
Strikes—iu Alabama; Strike wave; 
Uprisings; Vigilantes 
Virginia, 133, 178, 197 
Virginia Bridge and Iron Company, 68 
Virginia Union University, 200 
Voter registration, 212, 231; drives, 
workshops, and other preparations, 
147, 182-83, 201,213, 221; slogan, 
180; methods used to limit, 182-83; 
Right to Vote Club petition, 183-84; 
of veterans, 225; and SNCC in 
Lowndes County, 229-30 
Voting requirements; residency, 182; 
literacy, 182, 213 

Voting rights, 182-85, 200, 253-14, 
223; slogan, 180; legislation sup¬ 
ports, 225 
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Wage Hour Acs, 172 
Wage labor, 4, 161, 170, 173 
Wages, 111, 122, 156, 171, 174, 190, 
212; differentials in, 40, 64, 152, 
225; for picking cotton, 43, 165; 
cuts in, 57-59, 153; minimum, 64- 
65, 152-53; rates, 152-53; increases 
in, 154, 161, 163; demanded in cot* 
ton pickers’ strike, 164-65, 167 
Wagner-Van Nuys antilynching bill, 

180 

Walker County, Ala., 17, 63, 138, 153, 
170-72 

Wallace, Henry, 226-27 
Wail Street, 122, 177, 191 
Wire, Dowdle, 50 
Washington, BookerT., 3, 108, ill 
Washington, Robert, 162 
Washington, D.C., 29, 31,49, 168, 
172, 205, 215, 224 
Waterfront strikes. See Longshoremen 
Watkins, G. Smith, 166, 168, 229 
Waverly, Ala., 38, 222 
“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,’’ 

136 

Weekly Review, 110 
Weems, Ruby: “The Murder of Ralph 
Gray,” 46 

Wfclch Brothers (undertakers), 110-11 
Weller, Paul, 71 

Wellman, Ted [pseud, Sid Benson], 28, 
120, 129; CP district leader, 25; re* 
assesses CP, 74 , 76; heads Tennessee 
party, 133 

"We Shall Not Be Moved,” 99, 105, 
136,149 

3Wst, Belle. See Logan, Belle 
West, Don, 63, 126, 197; 'The Awak¬ 
ening Church,” 196 
West, Mabel Jones, 189 
Western Federation of Miners, 65 
Western Union, 72 
West Highland Jubilee Singers, 149 
West Point, Ga., 52 


White, Alf, 52 
White, M.D.L., 183 
White, Walter, xiii, 123-24, 213; and 
Camp Hill sharecroppers, 42-43; 
and Scottsboro case, 80, 86-87; and 
Peterson case, 83-84, 89; fearful of 
Communist links, 228 
White-collar workers, 156-57 
White Legion, 76, 79, 120, 121-22, 
188; with KKK, 33; with police, 33, 
71; fights Communism, 73 
Whites: poor, 9, 99, 125, 132, 182, 
211,214, 218; in CP, 30, 112-13, 
207; supremacy, 93, 142—43, 170, 
188, 226; Southern, 3-4, 28, 30, 
117. See also Chauvinism, in CP; 
Liberals, white Southern 
Wieks, Harry, 44 
Wiggins, Ella May, 105 
Wilcox County, Ala., 38 
Wildeat strikes, 138, 156 
Wilkins, Roy, 84 
Williams, Aubrey, 224 
Williams, Augusta, 82 
Williams, Claude, 196 
Williams, Dent, 83 
Williams, Eugene B., 209-11 
Williams, Frank, 23 
Williams, Nell, 82-83 
Wilmore, Gayraud, 107 
Wilson, Adrienne, 216 
Wilson, Homer, 146 
Wilson, J. ML, 41 
Wilson, Nora, 216 
Wilson Park (Birmingham), 16 
Winston, Henry, 200 
Winston County, Ala., 17, 170-71 
Witeher, Willie, 165-66, 229 
Wobblies, xi, 228. See also Industrial 
Workers of the World 
“Woman question,” 99, 206-7 
Women: housewives, xi, 92; leave 
farms to work in Birmingham area, 
4; effeets of economic downturn 
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upon, 21; hard lives in cotton cul¬ 
ture, 36; labor exploited, 59; role in 
1934 strike wave, 69; equality of, 
120; encouraged and discouraged in 
CP, 136; ignored in political vision, 
211 

—black, 88, 209-10; compared with 
men in sharecropping, 36; in com¬ 
pany communities, 69; vs. while 
women, 79; march in support of jury 
rights, 123 

—black, in CP, 79; drawn to CP by re¬ 
lief needs, 21—22; strong role in 
campaigns, 33; strong role in SCU 
distorted, 46; presumed promiscuity 
of, 85; raise children to be Commu¬ 
nists, 96; methods of distributing lit¬ 
erature, 102; young, well-educated 
SNYC leadership, 203-7; more con¬ 
cerned with racism than with sex¬ 
ism, 206. See also Chauvinism, in 
CP; Share Croppers’ Union; South¬ 
ern Negro Youth Congress 

-—black working: in Birmingham, 4; 
regarded as unorganizable and unim¬ 
portant, 6; in laundry workers’ strike 
(1935), 121; in sewing project 
strike, 154; treated badly on WPA 
projects, 154, 156-57 

—white, 36, 78, 82, 88, 90, 189, 216; 
middle-class initiate reform move¬ 
ment, 6; "most precious property,” 
29, 79, 85; tenant farmers attend 
SCU meetings, 47; urged to work as 
strike breakers, 121 

—white, in CP 22; roles in CP 26-27; 
and black men, 79; presumed pro¬ 
miscuity of, 85; concerns and griev¬ 
ances of, 206. See also Chauvinism, 
in CP 

—white working: in Birmingham, 4; 
attracted to unemployed councils, 22 
Women’s auxiliaries, 44, 46, 47, 52, 
69 


Women’s International Congress 
against War and Fascism (1934), 47, 
95 

Wood, A.W., 111 
Wood, Jennie, 82 
Woodlawn, Ala., 5, 82 
Woodruff, R. E., 165-66 
Woodward Iron Company, 1, 57, 67 
Work, Monroe, 52 

Workers: industrial, xi; iron, 2-3; lum¬ 
ber, 4, 40; bakery, 60; laundry, 60, 
70, 121-22; packinghouse, 70; cor¬ 
respondence published in tabloids, 
103-7, 133, 196; domestic, 156-57, 
184, 203; dairy, 159, 163; plow- 
hands, 163; tobacco, 201; dock, 

221. See also Relief workers; Rubber 
workers; Steel workers; Textile 
workers 

—black, xii, 4, 9-10, 93, 109, 112, 
116, 134, 147, 157, 190, 208,212; 
numbers in mines and mills, 2; in 
UMWA, 5; relations with white 
workers', 6, 28, 139; evaluation of 
CP from afar, 99; and industrial or¬ 
ganizing, 141-42; strongest adher¬ 
ents of SWOC, 142-43; given 
toughest tasks in steel industry, 143; 
stage Alabama’s first sit-down 
strikes, 143; transform unions, 148— 
49; and importance of songs in labor 
movement, 149-51; CIO alternative 
to CP for, 151; and WPA, 152-58; 
encouraged to register to vote, 155; 
alienated by CP’s moderate turn, 

158; responsible for increased civil 
rights militancy, 192; in 1943 Mo¬ 
bile riot, 221 

—white, xiii, 9-10, 128, 139, 190; re¬ 
lations with black workers, 6, 28, 
139, 143; in textile industry, 59; in 
rubber industry, 141; and SWOC, 
142-43; and company union, 144, 
146; some attracted to Mine Mill, 
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146; in WPA demonstration, 153; 
flight from Workers Alliance, 155— 
56; in Mobile riot, 221; secessionists 
in Mine Mill, 227 
Workers Alliance of America, xiv, 
155-58, 202-3 

Workers School (New York), 95, 129 
Working class, xii-xiii, 101, 146-47, 
221; CP emphasis returns to, 195; 
youth, 201. See also Workers 
Working Woman, 22, 46, 47, 94 
Working Woman Club, 128 
Works Progress Administration (WPA), 
138, 146, 151, 203; launching of 
and uprisings on projects, 152; lay¬ 
offs, low wages, and poor working 
conditions, 152, 154, 157; strikes, 
153-54; withdrawal of Hod Carriers 
from, 154; and CP reorganizing of 
workers, 155; and Workers Alliance, 
155-58; imposes difficulties on 
black women, 157; ironic position of 
CPUSA toward, 158; demonstrations 
of Montgomery workers, 165; dis¬ 
criminatory hiring practice reversed, 
174 

Work Together Clubs, of NNC, 222 
World Congresses, of Communist In¬ 
ternational: sixth (1928), 13; seventh 
(1935), 95, 119, 122, 129, 160, 169 
World War I, 19, 34, 37, 98, 107, 128; 


postwar period, 5, 7-8 
World War II, xv, 124, 146-47, 210, 
214,220-22,226; “imperialist war,” 
190; postwar period, 223-24 
World Youth Conference (1936), 200 
Wright, Ada, 87 

Yankees, 99, 230 
YMCA College, 200 
Young, Art, 135 
Young, Kyle, 41, 50 
Young Communist League (YCL), 18, 
23, 30, 43, 44, 47, 70, 95-96, 99, 
104, 111, 123-24, 126, 129, 199, 
200, 205, 230 
Young Pioneer, 96 
Young Pioneers, 96, 99, 230 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
(YWCA), 6, 87, 136 
Young Worker, 94, 96, 102, 104 
Youth, xi, 197, 202, 214; white, 92; 
black, 96, 200-201,202, 203, 210, 
213 

Youth Congress. See Southern Negro 
Youth Congress 

Youth councils. See National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People 

Youth V for Victory Committee, of 
LYS, 218 



